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‘ § 
Mr. Uapan, ” ee oe ; 
HAKSPEARE has this present 
tJ month lived, with increasing 
warmth and brilliance, in the hearts 
of his Countrymen exactly two hun- 
dred years from his mortal decease ; 
and I have authority to say, the event 
is likely to be celebrated with cordial 
rapture, both at the place exulting in 
the high honour of his nativity, as 
well as in the Metropolis.. For my- 
self, it will be the seventh annual 
recurrence of the convivial delight, 
since my residence here, wherewith 
his birthday has been garlanded, by a 
few literary friends, who on that oc- 
casion have honoured my humble 
dwelling; where, even should I be 
unable to resist the impulse of re- 
visiting Stratford-on-Avon this time, 
1 shall take care the day goes not 
ungraced with its usual garniture. 
I cannot embrace a fitter time, Mr. 
Urban, to propose, through your 
pages, a thought I have long been 
desirous of extending, with respect to 
the immortal remains of this *‘ match- 
Jess man.” Disgusted to see his blos- 
soms of ambrosial and purest bloom 
loaded, stuffed, and daubed with the 
trash and trumpery of certain crea- 
tures calling themselves Commenta- 
tors, that stick to Authors, as the Re- 
mora to the Whale, hoping so to glide 
down the stream of time, I would re- 
commend that in future his text be 
always printed without any gloss or 
comment whatever. But as among 
these gentry there are several that 
have made remarks in the highest 
degree acute, judicious, and elegant ; 
and the others (like an execrable pon) 
being frequently highly entertaining 
from their very and extreme ab- 
surdilty,— might not-(in this book- 
making age) a very useful and inter- 
esting bouk be got up, by printing, 
in large octavo, with two columns, 





on a very small type, ALL the Pre- 
faces, Essays, Remarks, Poems, &c, 
&c. &c. that have ever been written, 
published with or without, or anywise 
relating to Shakspeare? This book 
should be got up uniformly with Mil- 
ler’s edition, 8vo. 1806; a good Fa- 
mily Shakspeare: or Ayscough’s Con- 
cordance of the Bard. The Prefaces; 
Essays, Poems, &c. to come first, aud 
the Annotations to follow, regularl 
distributed under the heads of each 
Act, Sceno, &e. of the particalar 
Plays: so would this book serve fot 
any edition ; and people already pro- 
vided might so have what they would 
not otherwise procure; and the thin 
themselves become a nuillion times 
more pleasing and useful than wheo 
tacked to the text, ever distracting 
the attention and interest by “ thrust- 
ing their farthing candles to the sun.” 
The method of reading recommended 
by Dr. Johnson in his admirable Pre- 
face to the Bard (which it is “ aseless 
to praise, and folly to blante,”) would 
then and thus be more readily al- 
tained. There can be no doubt of 
the success of sale to the persous em- 
barking in such an undertaking ; and 
arrangements might be made for in- 
corporating therein whatever the 
right of copy might otherwise ex- , 
clude! I merely drop this as a sced 
into your pages, where I hope to sce 
it ramify and blossom hereafteg; and 
finally be the means of producing 
the projected fruit. — 1 cannot more 
appropriately conclude, than with the 
four verses that may be found written 
on one of the fly-leaves of my first 
folio of the Bard: 

Goode frende, for Shakspeare’s sake for- 

beare 

To marre one jotte that ’s written here ; 
Bless’d bee they that rightlie coun him, 
And cursed they that comment on him. 


Joun F. M. Devasron. 
Ores 
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Orvs Puiprz. 

HE Cognoscenti are still divided 
in their judgment as to this ex- 
traordinary chef d’euvre of Sculpture. 
Its antiquity is very great, for Phidias 
flourished at Athens 432 years beiore 
the Christian era: this work wust 
therefore be at least 2248 years of 
age; and oo Scholar has yet disco- 
vered any person, or any horse, in the 
Grecian history, to which this double 
statue can allude. We understand 
that some young Gentlemen, ardent 
in their researches, have now under- 
taken to seek for passages in the wri- 
tings of contemporary Poets and His- 
torians, which may have formed the 
basis of the Sculptor’s efiort, and in- 
duced him to thus embody descriptive 
genius for the admiration of after- 
ages! Their reports, when united, 
will form a most desirable jewel in 
the treasures of Classical Literature, 
even whether they be successful or 
not. — Pausanias and Pliny are sent 
on the subject; and we are left to 
trace tradition for its history—that it 
formed a principal ornament of the 
Pirzus at Athens, and is supposed to 
have been removed by Adrian, and 
placed on his own monument, the 
present Castle of St. Angelo, and 
thence to have been removed by Con- 
stantine to adorn his Baths, where it 
was found by Domenico Fontana, 
who again removed it by order of 
Pope Sixtus V. and placed it on the 
Quirinal Hill, in front of the Papal 
Palace, and thence ca!led the Monte 

Cavallo. ' 
This traditional history leaves its 
origin to conjecture, and does not 
clearly explain ‘whether the Work 
origipally consisted of the Man and the 
Horse as it now appears, or whether 
they were separate statues, which 
those who have thus so often removed 
one or the other have at last united : 
however this be, we kuow that the 
cast now exhibited represents the two 
figures as they stand on the hill at 
Rome. We are led into some fair 
conjecture by the inscription, ‘* Opus 
Phidie,” which are letters of brass 
placed on the pedestal by the Pope 
at the time of its erections but this 
step does not therefore help us for- 
ward; for, had it not been declared 
who fixed these letters, it would have 
been known that they were of mo- 
dern date; for the Greeks were satis- 
fied witb engraving, and that not 
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very deeply, their names and inseri 
tious on the stone or marble itself; 
and we see this mode of perpetuity in 
all the marbles, altars, and tombs, 
which have been brought from Greece 
into these Western parts of Europe. 
Alexander the Great curbing Buce- 
phalus was at one lime the vain ana- 
chrouism of very hasty Criticks, in 
their application of these Statues; 
for that Monarch was born 355 years 
before the Christian era, on the very 
night wheu Erostratus set fire to the 
famous Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 
and although his conquests, and the 
dominion he had established, might 
have excused his vanity, yet his great- 
ness forbad the proposal of an Artist 
to cut Mount Athvs into a statue of 
him; but he afterwards gave permis. 
sion to Lisippus, or rather forbad any 
other Siatuary, to make a statue of 
him; or any other than Apelles to 
paint his picture. He died at Babylon, 
im the 32d year of his age, 323 vears 
before Christ. Phidias must th re- 
fore have been dead, or at least more 
than one hundred years of age, before 
Alexander was born. 

The subiimity of the character of 
the Man would fairly have authorised 
the conjecture of its being the Jupi- 
ter Olympius by the same Artist: but 
the projecting points on the lower 
part of the left arm, where the Sta- 
tuary had fixed a shield, rebuts this 
conjecture, as Jupiler was never so 
represented. As far as we have ena- 
bled ourselves to add to the conjec- 
tural researches proposed, these pro- 
jecting points Jead us to adopt the 
suggestion of Ajax covering the re- 
treat of Teucer (Iliad, vii. 397); 
especially if we may be allowed to 
add a javelin to the grasp of the right 
hand, which Time has broken off. 
The countenance does not correspond 
with either the Poet's description, or 
any of the subsequent paintings or 
sculptures of that of Achilles, who 
appears always frowning in the in- 
flated pride of conquest and public 
fame; besides, this figure is entirely 
uacovered —a mode of representing 
any Chief of Antiquity, except Adam, 
which we do not recollect to have 
seen. Finally, the want of connexion 
between the Man and the Horse leads 
us to conjecture that these were two 
separate Statues, which, having been 
of ey value, have been formed 
and placed together as they uéw 

stand ; 

















stand; for if the projecting points on 
the left arm are marks of ils having 
borne a shield, that would have pre- 
vented the left hand from curbing by 
a rein the resistance of the Horse, 
which stands next to it: moreover, 
the Horse appears to be entirely free 
from any head-piece, or marks of a 
curb, and also of any bodily capari- 
son; and therefore is not a repre- 
sentation of avy horse ima field of 
battle, or even in the Olympic Games; 
both which puints reduce our conjec- 
ture to an almost certainty, that the 
two figures have no real connexion, 
but were distinct Statues, brought to- 
gether by sowe Artist subsequent to 
their formation. It must, however, 
be conceded, that we trespass on sa- 
cred ground, when we venture to 
question what has so long been re- 
ceived, and to divide an union which 
modern ages have long enough 
fixed by successive admiration; yet 
the trespass will assuredly be pardon- 
ed, as we neither break through any 
barrier, nor strive to overleap any 
established tenet. Tradition, vot 
marked by certainty, leads us into 
happy speculation, which indulges 
the imagination with a harmless ex- 
cursion, aad leaves our neighbours tu 
maintain or relax their fibres without 
a frown, and to discuss apparent 
dogmas without encroachment on the 

one side, or triumph on the other! 

A. H. 
EE 

Mr. Urban, April 12. 
H°% happens it, that among your 
ample and never-failing Bio- 
graphical Notices, you have suffered 
an eminent Poet to go to his grave, 
without a single word of distioction, 
or hint that he had been lified above 
“the crowd without a name?” 1 
mean the late Francis Nogt CrarKke 
Munpy, Esq. of Markeaton, co. Derby. 
Your present Correspondent is not 
valified to give a Memoir of him; 
aving had no personal acquaintance 
with Ein, nor being furnished with 
the materials of his life. His Need- 
wood Forest, priuted for private dis- 
tribution nearly 50 years ago, is com- 
mended by Dr. Warton, in his Life of 
Pope, p. xxii. as “‘an excellent de- 
scriptive piéte.” But it is reported 
that, from some disgust or whim, he 
would neverallow it to be published. 
He had before, svon after leaving 
College, published a 4to pamphlet of 
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his Poems, without his name, of 
which the harsh treatment of the Re- 
viewers is gaid to have been the occa- 
sion of his never again choosing to 
appear asa public Author: a weak- 
ness which it would have dove him 
more credit not to have indulged 
while it is not unreasonable to regret 
it, as a probable loss to the literary 
world of many beautiful compositions. 

The Writer of Needwood Forest had 
a mind on which was strongly aod yet 
delicately impressed all the breathing 
imagery of Nature; aud he had a 
command of simple and glowing lan- 
guage and easy versification, which 
eoabled him to reflect it with uncom- 
mon felicity in his compositions. A 
long life passed in the Country, where 
the vigorous pursuits of a sportsman 
made him familiar with ail the recesses 
and wildnesses of rural scenery, must 
have continually poured new mate- 
rials and new animation into these 
beautiful stores of a creative mind. 
Mr. Mundy was a man of an old fa- 
mily, whose Pedigree is fully given by 
the Historian of Laaeion His 
ancestor was a Lord Mayor of Loa- 
don in the reign of K. Henry VIII. 
His mother was a sister of Sir Robert 
Burdet, of Formark ; and he married 
his first cousin, Sir Robert's daughter. 
Whether the habits of the preseat 
family dislike all private notice, I 
know pot: I could not refrain from 
this slight tribute to his memory. 


Yours, &c, A. Z 
a 
Mr. Unsay, April 13. 


ROM a perusal of the satisfactory 
Memoirs of Dr. John Harris, in 
the Ninth Volume of Mr. Nichols’s 
** Literary Anecdotes,” | was induced, 
on a late visit to the British Musenm, 
to ascertain the nature of the Case of 
Dr. Harris, referred to in p. 774; his 
— having hitherto been so 
ittle noticed in the general and usual 
sources of literary iuformation. The 
title runs, ** The Picture of a High- 
flying Clergyman, or a True State of 
the Case betweev bim and Doctor 
Charles Humphreys. By John Harris, 
D. D. Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread- 
street, and Charies Humphreys, LL.D. 
Jate Lecturer of that Parish [and, as 
is written on the title-page, afterwards 
Dr. Sacheverell’s Reader at Holborn]. 
Printed for R. Burleigh, Amen Cor- 
ner, and A. Boulter, without Temple 
Bar. 1716. Price 2d.” Sve. 
The 


The Case was, that Dr. Harris, hav- 
ing been several times informed that 
Dr. Humphreys, by usual expressions 
in Prayers and Sermons, had disco- 
vered great disaffection to the Go- 
vernmeut, and reflected often on the 
existing Administration, had thereby 
given such offence to many loyal per- 
sons in beth Parishes, that they had 
resolved to declive hearing him preach, 
or to contribute towards the Lectures: 
Dr. Harris made accordingly repre- 
seniations tu the Bishop of London, 
Dr. Gibson. 

It appears also, on inspection of 
the original priuted Sermons at the 
Maseum, that Mr. Nichols has rightly 
attributed to the same Author, * The 
Atheistical Objections refuted, &c. in 
Eight Sermons, preached in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul 1698, being the 
Seventh Year of Boyle’s Lecture. By 
John Harris, M. A. and F. R. S. Ato. 
Printed for R. Wilkins, 1698.” And 
“A Sermon on the Practice of Reli- 
gious and Moral Duties: the best Way 
to make a Nation happy. Preached 
at St. Mary Magdalen, Fish - street 
Hill, April 4, 1701. By John Harris, 
M.A. fellow of the Royal Society. 
Ato. 1701. Printed for R. Wilkins.” 
These seem erroneougly ascribed to 
Dr. Jobn Harris, Bishop of Llandaff, 
ia Catal. Bibl. Mus. Brit. vol. IIL. 

It will give me some satisfaction if 
these sligni notices can aiford any in- 
formation, or preclude the occasion 
of the trouble of further research ou 
those minute topicks of inquiry. 

Yours, &c. Rusticus. 
re ee 


Tour through various Parls of Fian- 
pers, Germany, and Ho tianp, 
in 1815. (Continued from p. 199.) 


Mr. Urpan, April 20. 


HAVE seldom, in the course of 

my Travels, seen a more attractive 
spot than Mount Cassel, in French 
Flanders: the windings of the road, 
from the bottom to the top of that 
delightful eminence, disclose such va- 
ried scenes of splendour and beauty, 
as baffle my powers of description. 
On the side by which I ascended, ap- 
pears the magnificeut Palace of that 
grand coquin, General Vandamme, 
who purchased with the reward of 
iniquity this terrestrial Paradise, 
where, as one of my fellow-travellers 
remarked, Justice required that he 
should have terminated his career 
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upon a gibbet. The fate of Buona- 
‘ecb and his Satellites will, it is 

oped, prove a salutary lesson to fu- 
ture ages. The name of Vandamme 
justly appeared in the list of the pro- 
scribed, on the auspicious return of 
Louis after the decisive battle of 
Waterloo. His attempt to justify 
himself has since appeared in the pub- 
lic papers, wherein he exhibits him- 
self, like Ney, as the whitewasher of 
anegro. Ah! how many superb pa- 
Jaces have been erected in Frauce of 
late years that were cemented with 
blood and tears! May they stand as 
beacons to warn times to come of the 
consequences of bloodthirsty ambi- 
tion aud lawless rapine! 

From the top of Mount Cassel, the 
eye is feasted on all sides with the 
most delicious prospects that ever 
presented themselves to my view— 
Vales, spires, meandering streams, 
and Dunkirk’s towery pride. On 
looking around me, | exclaimed, in 
a transport of delight, 


** Not proud Olympus yields a nobler 
sight, [ing height, 
Though Gods assembled grace his tuwer- 
Than what more humble mountains offer 
here, [appear : 
Where ‘in their blessings all those Gods 
See Pan with flocks ; with fruits Pomona 
crown’d ; ground ; 
Here blushing Flora paints th” enamell’d 
There Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect 
stand, {band.’” 
And, nodding, tempt the joyful reaper’s 
Pore’s Windsor Forest. 

I was told that from the tall front 
of Mount Cassel may be discerned not 
Jess than thirty towns, and four hun- 
dred villages. This place would fur- 
nish abundant materials for an inter- 
esting Poem; and could I have bor- 
rowed the pencil of Pope, I might 
have been tempted to undertake the 
task. A young lady -of our party 
was so enchanted with the prospect, 
as to exclaim that the imagination 
could conceive nothing so beautiful; 
ov which I observed, that, without 
presuming to set beunds to so tively 
aod fertile a power as the imagina- 
tion, we might truly say the prospect 
before us exhibited many 
* Such sights as youthful Poets dream, 

On summer eve by haunted stream,’’ 

In surveying M ountCassel, I thought 
of you, friend Urban, and wished you 
had been of the party ; inasmuch asit 
opens an ample field for gratifying 
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the euriosity of the Antiquary. I 
thought of our Antiquarian rambles 
in L—e—t—sh—, 
“Where oft in pleasing tasks we wore 
the day, | [away.”” 
While summer suns roll’d unperceiv’d 
Had we been together atCassel, | figure 
to myself our sitting down to break- 
fast vith Caesar's Commentaries in our 
hands, illustrated by Perrot and Sam- 
son; thenstroiling intotheChurches,to 
survey the monuments of the mighty 
dead 3 and, after enjoying the repast 
of the table d’hote, re-tracing the bis- 
tory of Cassel, after the fail of the 
Romana Empire, through the long 
succession of Foresters and Counts of 
Flanders, till it merged in the House 


of Birzundy, and thence till it was + 


secured to France as the fruit of the 
unjust ambition of Louis XIV. I 
know you coincide with me in wish- 
ing that Cassel were wrested out of 
the hands of its present possessors ; 
it would form an important link in 
the chain of strong holds which were 
made over to the Allics by the late 
treaty of peace for five years, and 
which their dear-bought experience 
of the Gallica fides should have made 
them insist upon retaining in secula 
seculorum. 

Cassel is a place of great antiquity ; 
its Latin name is Castellum Norino- 
rum; or the Castle of the Morini, a 
people of Belgic Gaul, of whom Cxsar 
makes repeated mention in his Com- 
mentaries. In recording their gene- 
rous struggles for freedom, Czsar 
stamps his own character as an am- 
bitious Tyrant, who hated the very 
name of liberty, and scorned every 
consideration of humanity and justice, 
to gratify his thirst for conquest. He 
used to say, as Middleton tells us on 
the authority of the historian Plivy, 
that his conquests in Gaul had cost 
about a million and two hundred 
thousand lives. In no part of Gaul 
did be meet with a more spirited re- 
sistance than from the Morini and the 
neighbouring tribes, who nobly avow- 
ed that they took up arms from their 
hatred of the yoke of servitude, and 
the love of independence — feelings 
which the Tyrant himself acknow- 
ledges* to be dear to the humana 
heart, and which he would have era- 
dicated if he could. 

It is amusing, among the polished 


* Comment. Lib, II, chap. 10, 





‘ Chatellenie, as they term it, was ceded 
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inhabitants of French Flanders in the 
present day, to read the accounts 
given by Casar of the face of the 
country in his time, and of the dar- 
barians who peopled it; and to hear 
Virgil say, Extremique hominum Mo- 
rinit. In some future age, the inha- 
bitants of New Holland may smile at 
the perusal of a similar reflection on 
their rade ancestors, as we now do in 
England at the following line ia 
Virgil: 
Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos, 

On the summit of Mount Cassel 
formerly stood a very autient Castle, 
surmounted by a fine grey tower, 
which served asa light-house to coast- 
ing-vessels. During the middle ages, 
Cassel was ayplace of no small import- 
ance to the Earls of Flanders, who 
kept up its fortifications as one of 
their best safeguards against the in- 
cursions of their French neighbours. 
la the year 1071, Robert le Frison, 
the uncle and guardian of Arnold Lil. 
Count of Flanders, rebelled against 
his nephew, under the pretext of his 
being incapable to hold the reins of 
government. Arnold called to his 
assistance Philip the First, King of 
France; but their joint forces were 
defeated by Robert in a battle near 
Cassel, wherein Arnold was slain, 
leaving no issue; in consequence of 
which, Robert obtained possession of 
Flanders. The Pope, indignant at his 
crimes, compelled him, by way of 
penance, to found the Chapter of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter at 
Cassel. —Ia 1324, Philip de Valois, 
Kiog of Trance, sacked Cassel, as a 
punishment for its revolt against 
Louis de Nevers, Count of Flanders, 
and to reveoge the personal insult 
ofiered to himself when, in reply to 
his threats, the figure of a Cock was 
exhibited, with the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Quand ce Coq chanté aura 
Le Roi Cassel conquvétera. 


The event belied the prediction ; 
for Philip défeated the rebels with 
the loss of nineteen thousand, who 
lay dead on the field of battle, after 
which he took Cassel by storm, put 
the iohabitants to the sword, and 
burnt the town. 

After various turns of fortune dur- 
ing a period of three centuries and a 
half, Cassel with its dependencies, or 
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to France in 1618, by the treaty of 
peace concluded at Nimeguen. 

On my arrival at Cassel, which was 
at an early hour in the morning, I 
saw one of the Churches open, into 
which I entered, and found a good 
congregation assembled at Mass, al- 
though on a week-day. There is 
something very fascinating to the eye 
and the ear in the solemnities of Rd- 
man Catholic worship; and it is but 
seldom that a Popish Priest has the 
mortification which the Clergy too 
often experience in England, of per- 
forming the noble and edifying service 
of our Established Church, on the ap- 
pointed week days, almost to the bare 
walls. it has sometimes occurred to 
me, that if the experiment were made 
of summoning the people to week-day 
prayers before they went to work in 
the morning, or at the close of the 
day, we might be favoured with a 
better attendance. I remember to 
have read somewhere of a Country 
Clergyman, who made a constant 
practice of soummoning his Parish- 
joners to prayers at six o’clock in the 
evening, every day in the week, and 
had the satisfaction of being generally 
surrounded by a decent assemblage of 
the village rusticks, many of whom 
ased to acknowledge their obligations 
to their Pastor, for furnishing them 
with a substitute for the too general 
omission of the important duty of 
Family Prayer. ; 

My next letter will give an account 
of my journey from Cassel to Lille 
and Tournay ; meantime I remain, 

Yours, &. Cxrericus Leicester. 

a 
Mr.Ursan, Kennington, April 16. 

Accidentally called the other day 

upon Mr. Harris, the Publisher of 
that interesting Work ** The Beauties 
of England and Wales,” and was much 
gratified at looking over a collection 
of Original Drawings, made at great 
labour and expence, to illustrate that 
Work, by the Artist who has latterly 
been employed in supplying those de- 
signs. I could not resist the oppor- 
tunity your widely-circulating publi- 
cation affords of making this com- 
munication; feeling well assured that 
there are many Gentlemen who are 
collecting Views to illustrate works 
on Topography, that would consider 
this opportunity the most favourabie, 
which might enable them to possess 
such valuable delineations at a mach 
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less sum than such Views could oris 
inally have been furnished. 1 be- 
reve that [ am correct when I say 
that there are remaining Views in 
Middlesex, South and North Wales, 
Yorkshire, Worcestershire, Oxford- 
shire, Rutlandshire, Nottinghamshire, 
&e. &e. Yours, &c. 
Aw Apuiner or tHe Gaaraic Art. 
—__S 
Mr. Urpan, April IT. 
HE eye of the Stranger in this 
great Metropolis being almost at 
every turning arrested by brilliant 
displays of the thousands and tens of 
thousands, &c. of pounds, said by 
each Lottery Office to have been dis- 
tributed therein; pray permit an ham- 
“ble individual, who loves his species, 
to remark, that it would be greatly 
serving the cause of Humanity, were 
these baneful and fascinating tempta- 
tions to crime, so infinitely dangerous 
to the uninstructed and unrefiecting 
vulgar, substituted by exhibitions 
equally distioguishable, representing 
(as far as can be ascertained) the 
Numbers of unhappy Victims to this 
demoralizing System of raisingM oney, 
whom it annually sends to the Hulks, 
Botany Bay, and the Gallows! as well 
as the total number of wretched fa- 
milies thereby plunged in all the 
agonies of the deepest aud most irre- 
parable affliction. 

Such an estimate would be well 
worth the attention of any virtuous 
individual, —— the power of 
contributing in any degree (however 
small) to suppress so encrmous and 
so dreadful an evil—an evil so pre- 
eminently subversive of public morals, 
and so replete with effects at which 
Humanity shudders. 

It may be observed, most of the 
abiest Writers of the present day ad- 
mit that the science of Political Eco- 
nomy is yet in its infancy: all com- 
mercial and political Writers of re- 
pulation have condemned Lotteries 
as impolitic, and highly detrimental 
to trade. On the other hand, fraodu- 
lent Insurances can never be ef- 
fectually suppressed whilst Lotteries 
exist; they alone constitute the source 
of a frightful mass of crime; and 
how few of the poor deluded crea- 
tures are aware, that the intrinsic 
value of a Ticket, or Share, is not 
actually worth half its price ! 

Yours, &c, ee 
fr 
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Mr. Unesan, March 23. 
URFORD-LODGE, the seat = 

George Barclay, esq. is situat 
in a verdant coher wales Box Hiil, 
and is seen from the Dorking Road, 
where it passes over Burford Bridge (a 
little beyond M am), from which 
the ghoexed View is taken. (See Plate 
I.) The river Mole winds near the 
boose, ang is soon after lost, or, as 
sume say, runs under grounds though 
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where the river again makes its ap- 


Box Hill is so denominated from a 
number of box-trees having been 
nted on it by the Earl of Arundel, 
the reign of Charles L.; there is 
also a considerable plaotation of yews, 
and some young oaks; the F 
willow grows here luxuriantly, and in 
the month of August, when it is ia 
full bloom, makes a gay appearance, 
and adds a pleasing vasiety to the 
gcene. This hill comm one of 
the nrost beautifal and extensive views 
in the County. 

A geotlemau of the name of Le- 
thuillier, who resided iu this vicinity 
a few years since, being a man of a 
singular and eccentric disposition, re- 
quested to be interred oa this hill, 
with his head downward: this request 
was complfed with, and the novelty 
of the circumstance occasioued a vast 
concourse of spectators. 

Norbary Park, late the residence of 
the highly- ed Wm. Lock, esq. 
and now of his son, forms an object 
peculiarly striking in the scenery that 
surrounds Burford Lodge. . M. 

Ea 
Mr.Ursas, Shrewsbury, March 25. 
N addition to the account = gave 
of Mr. Alty, in your vol. LXXXV. 

p- 284, I send you the following lo- 
scription on a Monument in Jesus 
Cellege, Cambridge, which you wiil 
probably judge worthy a place in 
your valuable collection of Inscrip- 
tions. —The inscription is cnt in capi- 
tal letters. 4. TI, 


Jonannis Arty, A.M. 
Collegii Jesu socii, 
qui vicesimo sexto etatis anne 
’ febre correptus decessit 


Gent. Mac. dpril, 1316. 


sexto id. Mart. mpcccxv. 
Aderant huic 
vis animi mascula, 
ingenium acre et exercitatum, 
fides, veritas. 
Hie accessit 
artium cultus, literarum amor, 
forma corporis egregia,vigor,pulchritudo. 
Tum in studiis altioribus 
et in gravi matheseos disciplina 
tam colenda quam explicanda 
mira qua@dam diligentia, par felicitas; 
adeo ut 


nimis cito et glorie ipsius 
et aliorum commodo abreptus fuerit, 
perpetuum tamen © ..nibus, 
qui in eodem versantur turriculo, 
laudis argumentum reliquerit. 
Vade, 
si quis juvenum hec legeris, 
et tecum reputa quam sint fluxaet caduca 
quevis nature munera; 
quam divturna et non peritura 
virtutis monumenta. 





TRANSLATION. 


Saered to the memory 
of Jonn Atty, A. M. 
fellow of Jesus College, 
who fell. a victim to a fever in the 26th 
year of his age, 
on the sixth of the Ides of March, 1815. 
In him 
a manly power of mind, 
a genius keen and active, 
confidence, and truth, 
were united; 
which he adorned with a taste for the 
Fine Arts, 
and a love of Literature, 
together with 
superior personal appearance, strength, 
and beauty. 
He displayed 
equal facility and unusual diligence 
both in attaining and illustrating 
‘as well the politer studies of Literature, 
as the abstruser depths of Science, 
so that, 
both in regard to his own reputation, 
and the advantage of others, 
he seemed the more untimely snatched 
away. 
He has left, however, 
to all who are conversant in the same 
pursuits, 
a lasting theme of pralse. 
0, 
youthful Reader, 
and ponder with thyself 
how frail and transient are the gifts of 
Nature, 
though the reliques of Virtue are eternal, 
and never to perish. 
Joun F. M. Dovasron. 


‘\ 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnan, Feb. 28. 

: o~ Prospectus of a General His- 

tory of the County of York, 
which has recently been circulated by 
that highly qo Antiquary, 
the Rev. Thos. D. Whitaker, LL. D. 
F.§. A. Vicar of Whalley, and Rector 
of Heysham, in Lancashire, is of that 
very high consequence in the grand 
scale of National Topography, that 
an abstract of it may be agreeable to 
many of your Readers: 

“ The History of Craven, together with 
the re-publication of Zhoresby’s Ducatus 
Leodiensis, and the supplementary vo- 
lume which accompanies that Work, 
having already embraced more than one 
fourth part of this great County, both in 
extent and population; the Author of 
two of these Works, and the Editor of 
the other, has been induced to submit to 
the publick, and espeeially to the Nobi- 
lity, Gentry, and Clergy of Yorkshire, 
such an extension of the plan, as will 
gradually comprehend the whole. 

“ With respect to the limits of such 
an undertaking it is impossible to speak 
with precision: am unexpected redun- 
dancy of materials in one part, and an 
equally unforeseen deficiency in a second, 
may frequently oceur, and yet be very 
far from balancing each other; but, as 
a conjecture, rather than an assertion, 
it may be stated that seven folio volumes, 
of about five hundred pages each, and of 
the same type with the supplementary 
volume to T'horesby's Ducatus, will pro- 
bably complete the Work. To render 
this limitation, with respect to the treat- 
ment of a subject so extensive and mul- 
tifarious, the more credible, the Author 
wishes it to be understood that his great 
objects in the use of the materials to be 
committed to him will be selection and 
compression, Subjects which are really 
important, either in point of pieturesque 
beauty, of antiquity, or of their can- 
nexion with historical facts, will be 
treated of in detail: those, on the con- 
trary, which have none of these recom- 
mendations, will, as far as it may ap- 
pear consistent with accuracy, be thrown 
into the shade, in order to give relief 
and prominence to the others, 

‘The Author’s researches, besides a 
personal application to original autho- 
rities existing in Public Libraries, and, 
where he may be permitted, in private 
collections also, will extend to an exact 
survey of every Parish: thankful as he 
shall always be for previous directions 
to objects of curiosity, he will take no- 
thing upon trust. He will see every 
thing with his own eyes; he will make 
minutes upon the spot. In order to the 


attainment of the same accuracy in those 
parts of his subject which depend upon 
written evidence, he most respectfully 
desires the representatives of antient 
and noble Families, who may be induced 
to encourage the projected Work, to 
consider what a stamp of worth and au- 
thenticity is impressed upon the whole 


‘by a general opinion of its baving been 


compiled from original authorities. In 
more than one topographical work, al- 
ready before the publick, it has been, 
with very few exceptions, the happiness 
of the Author to have drawn from the 
first fountains of information. In this 
age of general intelligence and liberal 
communication, little, it may be hoped, 
remains of that absurd jealousy, by which 
the antient stores of families were sup- 
posed to contain unknown and unsus- 
pected secrets, which might shake the 
titles to estates. The most superficial 
knowledge of the Law of England, as it 
exists at present, must in a moment re- 
move every such apprehension. Dis- 
covery, while it is the most animating 
object of a Topographer, can alone give 
an interest in the minds of real judges 
to a Topographical Work. What, for 
example, would have been ¢he feelings 
of the Writer, what the loss and disap- 
pointment of his Readers, had he been 
debarred from access to the stores of the 
Cliffords, in their two surviving branches 
at Skipton and at Bolton? And can it 
be supposed that in a County, which for 
several centuries has been the principal 
residence of so many noble families, dis- 
tinguished for their activity aud exer- 
tions in war and peace, the grantees 
also of so many religious houses, there 
should neither bave been curiosity to 
collect, nor care to preserve, the evi- 
dences, which from time to time had 
fallen into their hands ? 

** Antiquarian research, and even po- 
etry itself, have of late~been turned to 
the elucidation of antient manners: and 
the pursuit is a decisive proof of the su~ 
perior intelligence and curiosity which 
belong to mudern times, Heretofore, 
when an Antiquary had given a tolerable 
view of the ruins of a religious house, 
the name of the founder, the date of the 
foundation, with the manors and caru- 
cates which it possessed, in faithful and 
dull detail, his office was performed, and 
his readers were satisfied. Meanwhile 
it never occurred to the one or the other, 
that all this was the body only, not the 
soul of monastic history ; that monkish 
manners, a system of life not only pic- 
turesque and magnificent, but combined 
in some degree both with piety and use- 
fulness, was a study for philosophers ; 
that all its varieties are yet eer 
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and what is better, accessible not by 
means of direct and formal narrative, 
but through the medium of inference 
and induction {one of the most delight- 
ful exercises of an intelligent Antiquary) 
in the compotuses of the Religious houses. 
To the stores of this nature, which are 
reposited in the libraries of antient fa- 
milies, and still perbaps unexplored, the 
Author looks witb anxious expectation : 
but in the Harleian «nd Cotton libraries, 
and above all, in the indigested, but al- 
most inexhaustible, collections of Dods- 
worth, he reckons with certainty on 
much original intelligence. 

** Beside those objects of research, 
which are already pointed out in other 
Topographical Works, he is aware that 
throughout the progress of a persoual 
survey, he must be indebted to the ori- 
ginal information of respectable persons 
resident on the spot for a knowledge of 
many interesting objects hitherto unno- 
ticed, and ef discoveries which have 
lately taken place. On this subject he 
respectfully addresses himself to his 
brethren, the Parochial Clergy, whose 
local knowledge of their respective dis- 
tricts, as well as intimate acquaintance 
with their own Parish Registers, and the 
Antiquities of their Churches, renders 
them peculiarly qualified to ceommuni- 
cate hints and directions to an inquisi- 
tive stranger. Such communications 
the Author will always receive with gra- 
titude.—For a continuation of the cata- 
logues of Incumbents from the time of 
Charles II. when Mr. Torre’s collections 
cease, the Author will feel himself much 
indebted to their living successors.— To 
add materials to an bistory of manners 
as well as of places, any intelligence 
with respect to the birth-places of emi- 
nent persons, as subjects for short bio- 
graphical memoirs, and any account of 
curious and antient customs, will best 
be derived from the same respectable 
and intelligent authorities. 

“ Architecture, antient and modern, 
civil, military, and ecclesiastic, will al- 
ways be regarded in this work with pe- 
euliar attention; and the magnificent 
seats of the Nobility and Gentry, with 
which this great County abounds, toge- 
ther with the distinguished specimens of 
Art in painting and sculpture with which 
they are severally adorned, will not fail 
to receive a due tribute of respect.— 
Picturesque natural scenery, as well as 
the efforts of modern taste in the pro- 
duction of scenery which rivals nature, 
will in no instance be passed over with- 
out attention. 

‘<The entire text of Domesday, Le- 
Jand’s Itinerary, and many portions of 
that of Camden, will be incorporated 
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with the Work. The late returns of 
population will also be subjoined tu every 
Parish. 
“A work of this nature would be ex- 

tremely imperfect without genealogical 
accounts of the principal and antient 
families of the County; yet of all 
branches of Antiquarian literature, none 
has remained to the present time in such 
a state of error and confusion, especially 
with respect to the earlier descents, as 
genealogies. On this subject, however, 
the Author is quite at ease, as no Pedi- 
gree will be inserted in the following 
Work which has not been either cém- 
piled, or at least revised and corrected, 
by one of the most skilful genealogists 
in the Kingdom, William Radelyffe, esq. 
Rouge Croix, so that each may be con- 

sidered as having received the stamp of 

official authority. Much more amusing 

and instructive memorials, however, of 
the antient Nobility and Gentry of York- 

shire will be given at the close of their 

respective genealogies, in original letters 

and other curious documents, princi- 

pally referring to their services on the 

Scottish Border, from the reign of Henry 

VIII, to that of Elizabeth. To these, of 
which a very large and valuable collec- 

tion has been entrusted to the Author, 

will be added fac similes of the auto- 

graphs.—As a proper accompaniment to 

genealogies, the armorial blazonings, 

which once adorned the windows of al- 

most every Church in Yorkshire, though 
the greater part of them are now no 
more, having been preserved by the care 
of Glover and Dugdale, in their respect- 
ive Visitations, will be enumerated, and 
many of them engraved. 

“ Nearly allied to the subject of ge- 
nealogies is that of epitaphs, with respect 
to which, a system of very strict selec- 
tion will be observed. The bulk of this 
Work will never be purposely swelled by 
prolix and tumid panegyricks on incon- 
siderable persons ; aud it may sometimes 
happen, according to the merit or de- 
merit of each, that a monument will be 
given without an epitaph, or an epitaph 
without a monument. Elegance in the 
composition, or distinguished merit in 
the subject of a monumental inscription, 
will alone insure its insertion. 

** Subsidiary to the Author’s depart- 
ment in this laborious work are those of 
the Draftsman and the Engraver, con- 
cerning which the Publick have a right, 
to be informed, that no expence will be 
spared to render the History of York- 
shire what, in the present state of the 
National taste, can alone procure for it 
a favourable reception — truly magnifi- 
cent. Fur this purpose, distinet but 
superior Artists will be engaged for sub- 
jects 
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jects of Landscape and Architecture. 
It is sufficient to name J. M. W. Turner, 
Esq. R. A. in the former of these depart- 
ments, and Mr. Buckler in the latter. 

** One species of ornament will be pe- 


euliar to the present Work. It was the 
complaint of Stukeley, an excellent 
draftsman, that the Roman Antiquities 
of Britain had never been drawn. Even 
in Horsiey’s Britannia Romana, the in- 
scriptions are represented by miserable 
scratches of mere outlines. In the His- 
tory of Yorkshire they will be engraved 
from finished drawings, in all the soft- 
ness of mouldering antiquity. 

“ The Engravings will, of course, be 
Bumerous, a’ no object of real beauty 
or importarce will be omitted; but in 
the outset of the plan it is no more pos- 
sible to conjecture what will be the 
mumber of these embellishments, than 
to pronounce with tolerable accuracy 
on the quantity of letter-press. It is ob- 
vious, however, from the character of 
the different districts into which the 
County of York is divided, that the num- 
ber of plates must vary greatly in differ- 
ent volumes. 

** The Work will commence with an 
account of the portion of the North 
Riding, popularly called the County of 
Richmond, together with those parts of 
Lonsdale and Ewecross which are in- 
cluded in the Everwicshire of Domesday. 
This part, which is already in considera- 
ble forwardness, will be put to press in 
the course of a few months. 

* It will naturally be asked, what use 
is intended to be made in the ensuing 
work of the well-known publications, 
by which the County of York has al- 
ready been partially illustrated. Of 
these, perhaps, the must celebrated, 
Thoresby’s Ducatus, has been completely 
re-printed in conformity with a plan 
which had been partially executed be- 
fore the undertaking now proposed was 
thought of. But the example will not 
be followed in other instances. Drake's 
E£boracum, for instance, though a work 
of great merit, contains too much mat- 
ter of a sort purely local tu be incorpo- 
rated, in its present state, with a Gene- 
ral History of the County. Its contents 
will therefore be melted down into a 
general mass; the less interesting por- 
tions will be rejected; and an uniform 
text, with respect to the City of York, 
will be formed out of that and such 
other authorities as may be accessible 
to the Author. Minor works of the 
game nature, all of which, however use- 
ful within the respective districts of 
which they treat, are liable to the same 
objection, as parts of a more extensive 
pudertaking, may, it is hoped, be brought 


to undergo the same process, and to en- 
dure the transfusion of their better and 
brighter parts into the projected volumes 
without a murmur. 

Such is the general outline of a 
Work, undertaken, as the Author freely 
confesses, at too late a period of life, 
but under the cheering influence of 
some encouragements and expectations, 
with which he could not have flattered 
himself earlier. In the course of three 
months, however, will appear what may 
properly be regarded as a more extended 
prospectus, or rather specimen, of a Ge- 
neral History of Yorkshire: that is, the 
Supplemental Volume to Thoresby’s Du- 
catus, executed precisely according to 
the sketch which has been traced in the 
present article. — The printing of the 
Work will commence as soon as so many 
copies as will cover the expences are 
subscribed for. February, 1316.” 

Yours, &c. M; Green. 
EE 
Extracts from the Correspondence of 
Josera Hicumore, £sq. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 
Mr. Hicumonre to Sir Eow.W crore. 


Sir, Feb. 28, 1764. 
] AM now reading the third volume 

of Mr. H. W.’s Anecdotes, with the 
beginning and with many parts of 
which | am highly delighted; some 
other parts, indeed, are less enter- 
taining, but anavoidably, because the 
characters of the Artists, or their 
works, afford little interesting, and 
yet could not be omitted in their 
places, consistently with the plan of 
the Author, and for which proper 
apologies are made in the course of 
the work. 

There are throughout the whole of 
this and the former volumes, so many 
judicious obsefvations, such a happi- 
ness of expression, and, where the 
subject is low enough to admit of 
them, such arch turns of humour, 
that a reader of every cast may pe- 
ruse it with profit aod pleasure; and 
especially those who are ever so little 
acquainted with the Arts, or history 
of Artists. I cannot forbear, on this 
occasion, applying that celebrated line 
of the Author’s namesake (Horace) — 
** Omne tulit punctum gui miscuit utile 

dulci.”’ : 

If there should be a future Edition, 
or any addenda to the present, and 
Mr. W. shall think fit to add a few 
stories of Sir Godfrey Koeller, &.; 
aod if the following. may ~~ a 
ace 
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place among the rest; as I recollect 
several, 1 take the liberty to intrude 
ov your leisure by the relation of 
them. 

Sir Godfrey was in the Commission 
of the Peace, and sometimes sat on 
the Beach with his Brother Justices, 
as well as received complaints pri- 
vately at his own house at Whitton. 
He had a sort of natural — 
he frequently opposed, not only to the 
letter of the law, but even to strict 
justice; as, if the debate was to which 
of two Parishes a poor mao belonged, 
instead of attending to the evidence 
brought by one or the other, he only 
inquired which was the richer, and 
nothing that could be offered bad any 
weight with him to determine his 
voice for settling the man in the 
poorer Parish. And if such an indi- 
geut miaa was distrained for any tax, 
which he could not pay without the 
loss of his goods, he would never give 
his consent that warrants should be 
executed, though he could not pre- 
vent the officers applying to other 
Justices. 

At some Limes be would find enter- 
tainment in the matters brought be- 
fore him, at others he was too busy, 
or else unwilling, to be disturbed in 
some reverie that engaged his whole 
attention at the time. I shall relate 
an instance of each: 

A very pretty youog woman came 
oue morning to swear a rape against 
aman. Sit Godfrey was struck with 
her beauty ; and, being pleased with the 
occasion, immediately ordered Byng 
to bring himaclotb. «Well,Child, said 
he, how was this?” The girl began to 
relate the affair. “ Turn your bead 
so, child.” She went on, and he 
sketching her face the while, and 
every uow and then, “ Keep your 
head just as | told you:” and thus 
detained her, till he nad gratitied his 
own curiosity, both by her story and 
on his canyas, contriviog that ber 
affidavit should be so long iv writing. 

Another time, when he was leaning 
out at a window, in his night-gown 
and cap, musing and not disposed to 
be interrupted, he saw the constable 
at the head of a number of people 
coming towards his house; but, while 
they were at a considerable distance, 
and befure he could know any thing 
of the matter, he called out, “ Mr. 
Constable, you see that turning; go 
down there, and you will find an ale- 
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house, the sign of the King’s Head; 
goand make it up.” Both these hap- 
pened at Whitton. 

Sir Godfrey coming into the Aca- 
demy in Great Queen- street * one 
evening, and observing that the mo- 
del, that is, the man who is jired by 
the painters for that purpose, was 
placed in an odd crouching posture, 
agked who had set the figure ; he was 
tuld that Mr.Gibson had; whereupon 
he nomediately addressing himself to 
that painter, and inquired why be 
chose so particular ap attitude? Mr. 
Gibson replied, that be had received 
a letter from Mr. Thorohill, who was 
then painting the cicling at Greea- 
wich [io the Paivted Halli of the Hos- 
pital], and could not come to towa, 
ia which were inclosed several small 
sketches of postures, and that Mr, 
Thorohil had desired him to place 
the figure in the same, and to send 
him drawings of them after the life: 
upoo which Sir Godirey replied, “1 
see Mr. Dornhill is a wise man, Mr. 
Gibson; if 1 was Mr. Dornhill, you 
should draw all my figures for me.” 

The fact was exactly as I relate it, 
for | myself was present, and heard 
ali that passed ; yet, in justice to Sic 
James Thorvhill, | beg leave to ob- 
serve, that, though it may be true that 
there are many incurrectuesses in his 
figures, particularly in the extremi- 
ties, yet it is also true that he had ia 
general great merit as a painter, aud 
excelled in grand compusitions; his 
groups are large, his colouring besu- 
tiful, and the chiar’ oscure weil under- 
stood, the masses well distributed, and 
as a proof, | refer to that very ceil- 
ing. Atthe same time, | say nvthing 
of the Royal Family at the upper 
end of that very Hall, but that it is 
to be Jamented he was obliged to per- 
form what he was not properly qaa- 
lified to uudertake, and yet could wot 
decline. 

As to Mr, Gibson, he was a modest, 
amiable, and ingenious man; was 
esteemed, aad deservedly, ove of the 
best draughtsmen in the Academy: 
in painting portraits (which was bis 
protession) his utmost ambition seem- 
ed to have been to imitate the man- 
ver of Sir Godfrey Kueller, which un- 
doubtedly added much ty his merit ia 
the opinion of the person imitated. 





* Where the Royal Academy was held 
previous to its removal tu Somerset-place. 
When 
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When Sir Jas. Thornhill was paint- 
-ing the Cupola of St. Paui’s Cathe- 
dra!, a Gentleman of his acquaistance 
was one day with him on the scaffold- 
ing, which, though wide, was not 
railed: he had just finished the head 
of one of the Apostles, and runuing 
back, as is usual with painters, to 
observe the effect, had almost reached 
the extremity : the Gentleman, seeing 
his danger, and not having time for 
words, snatched up a large brush, and 
smeared the face —Sir James ran 
hastily forward, crying out “ Bless 
my sou!, what have you done?” “I 
have saved your life!” replied his 
friend *. 

When Louis XIV. sat te Sir God- 
frey, at the instanee of K. Charies II. 
and when the picture was finished, 
the French Monarch, willing to shew 
some regard to the painter on that 
occasion, asked him what mark of his 
esteem would be most acceptable to 
him? Sir Godfrey answered, that if 
his Majesty would bestow on him a 
quarter of an hour of his time, that 
he might make a drawing of his head 
for himself, he should think that the 
highest honour he eould possibly re- 
ceive. The King complied; and the 
Painter drew him on grey paper, with 
black and red chalk, heightened with 
white; which drawing | have seen, 
but forget whether it was at Sir G.’s 
own house, or at Vanderbont’s in the 
same street, viz. Great Queen-street. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller’s taylor, who 
was arich man of his profession, but 
thought Sir Godfrey’s a better trade, 
and more lucrative than his own, of- 
fered his son, with a handsome sum 
of money, as an apprentice. Sir God- 
frey received the proposal, as may be 
imagined, with great contempt, but 
turned it off thus: “ Why, man, dost 
thou think 1 can make thy son a 
painter? Nos God Almighty only 
makes painters,” 


Burleigh House is adorned with the 
paintings of several masters, among 
others, of Cheron and Laguerre ; 
these two were there at the same 
time, employed on different apart- 
ments. At their arrival, Cheron 
opened his chest of drawings after the 
life, such as academy figures, drape- 
ries, &c. and Lord Exeter observing 
that Laguerre prodaced nothing of 
this kind, asked him where was his 
box of drawings. Laguerre, pointing 
to his head, answered, “1 carry them 
all here.” 

At a certain Baronet’s, in Warwick- 
shire, Laguerre was painting a stair- 
case, togeiher with his friend and 
usual co-operator, Hervey the archi- 
tect and scene-painter, who was an 
ingenious, amiable, and facetious little 
mao— Laguerre was tall and large, 
and a kind of rough humourist—both 
Frenchmen. It happened one morn- 
ing that Laguerre, consulting with 
Hervey on some distant part of the 
architecture there represented, told 
him that he apprehended it was ra- 
ther too strong for the place, and ad- 
vised him to weaken it. This the 
Baronet happened to overhear from 
a parlour where he was sitting, with 
the door open, and, being afraid to 
encounter Laguerre, waited till on 
some occasion he came down from 
the scafiulding, and left Hervey alone 
there ; then, putting his head out of 
the parlour, he called to Hervey, 
“Hark ye, you little Monsieur, I 
heard what great Monsieur said just 
now, but do you mind what I say— 
make my work strong, and I will give 
you something to driok :” which, says 
he, I promised him to do; neither 
resenting his manner of treating me, 
nor undertaking to explain to him 
what I knew he would never have 
understood. This, Hervey hinself 
told me. 

There lived in Wyld-street, about 





* I have in my possession the Antwerp Edition of Quint. Hor. Flac. Emblemata, 


At the foot of the title-page is the sig- 





by Otho Veuius, who was Rubens’ Master. 
nature of Sir James Thornbill, to which my father has added the following memo- 


randum, without date: Sergeant Painter to K. Geo. IX whose uncle, Edward 
Thornhill, esq. of Thornhill and Walland in Dorsetshire, married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of .... Highmore, of Purse Candeli, Dorsetshire. On an achievement over the 
cbimney in the hall of the old seat of the Thornbills, are the arms of Thornhill im- 
paling those of Highmore. She died 1667: he died 1676. The great great grand- 


son of Edward,and Margaret, Henry Thornhill, esq. is now living. — Venius was a 
Dutch Painter, and born at Leyden in 1556; was much esteemed in bis own Coun- 
try; be studied at Antwerp in the most flourishing times of the School. Tindal’s 


Polymetis, 79. 
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fifty years ago, a Dutch Painter of 
Landscapes, whose name was Vauder- 
straaten; he was perhaps the most 
expeditious painter that ever lived ; 
it is said of him that be has painted 
30 landscapes in a day, of the size 
commceoly called a three-quarter, that 
is, such as contains a head. They 
tell a story in the following manner: 
he had large pots or pans of colour 
rouod him, on the ground; one or 
two of biue, of different degrees, 
mixed for the sky; others of what 
he called cloud colours; others of 
greens, &c. &c.: when ail was pre- 
pared, he calls to his lad, Here, poy, 
pring a claut; then be talks on as 
he works, aud dipping a large brush 
in the blue pot, spreads over the top 
of the cloth, and again in the lighter 
blue, &c. continuing it down as low 
as to the horizon, and cries, Dare is 
de sky. ‘Then dipping another brush 
in the pot prepared for clouds, and 
dabbing here and there, cries out 
again, Dare is de clouts. Thev again 
in a kind of azure colour for the 
greatest distance, and spreading it 
along uuder the horizon, Dare is de 
fore-street; which is a Dutch term 
(but lam not sure of the orthography, 
though | am of the sound of the word). 
Theo agato for a nearer part another 
colour, Dare is de second cround: 
and once more, for the nearest or 
forwardest part, Dare is de first 
cround ; aud lastly, with a small pen- 
cil, a mau fishing, Dare is de mana 
fishing. Poy, pring anoder Cloot, &c. 
And so on for the 30. 

It is also said of him, that he hired 
a loug garret, where he painted cloths 
as long as they were woven — many 
yards in length, and painted the whole 
at once, coutinuing the sky in the 
manner above described from ove end 
to the other, and then the several 
grounds, &c. till the whole was one 
loug landscape; after which he would 
here and there put in a tree or a 
figure; and this he cut and sold by 
pareels as demanded, to fit chimnies, 
&c. ; and those who dealt in this way 
used to go to his house to buy 3 or 4, 
or any number of feet of landscape as 
wanted, 

One day, when his wife called bim 
to dinner, telling him it was upon the 
table, he cried out, “1 will come pre- 
sently; 1 have done our Saviour: I 
have only the twelve Apusties to do.” 
Nor is this improbable of such a man, 
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who could paint a figure of the size 
he usually practised in a minute—a 
spot for the bead, and two or three 
touches for the rest; especially if the 
whole was in shadow, as often might 
happen: and in the present case, the 
figure he had already done being the 
principal, many of the rest might be 
in shadow, aud some of them half 
figures only, or less, being intercepted 
by the forwarder. Aod notwithstand- 
ing they were necessarily so slight,even 
these pictures were not altogether de- 
void of merit: he had something like 
genius and taste, and painted much ia 
the manner of Francisque, and did all 
that could be dove in the time he 
allowed himself. I rewember the 
man: he was the first I ever saw 
paint, and 1 may perhaps be partial 
to him op that account, having had 
great pleasure, when young, in visit. 
ing bim. 

My son-in-law Mr. Duncombe, my 
daughter, and self, have now finished 
the third volume, having read it to- 
gether with great pleasure, as our 
evening’s entertainmeat. They put 
me upon recollecting the above Anec- 
dotes, some of which he had occa- 
sionally heard me relate, and per- 
suaded me that several of these might 
be acceptable. And my daughter, 
who pretends to know Sir Edward's 
character, is so sure of his goodness 
and candour, that he will certainly 
take it well at my bands that I endea- 
vour,though in ever so small a degree, 
to contribute to bis and his brother's 
amusement.—I remain, &c. 

¢ March 3, 1764. J. H. 





Sir Eow. Wavro.e in Answer. 
Pall Mall, March 15, 1764. 

Sir,—lI gave your letter to my bro- 
ther to-day, having had no oppor- 
tunity siuce you favoured me with it 
of seeing him sooner. He desires his 
compliments to you, thinks himself 
much obliged to you, and says he will 
look it over, in case he should make 
any addition to his last books upoa 
those subjects. 

1 beg you will make my compli- 
ments to your daughter and son-in- 
law, and my ackuowledgements for 
their civilities to me. 1 am glad te 
see that your Treatise of Perspective 
is come out, as 1 doubt not it will do 
you honour; and | lament that | 

ave vot science enough about me te 
read it. 
Your 
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Your son, who favoured me with a 
visit, appears to me in the light of a 
sensible, modest, worthy man. 

Iam, Sir, &c. Eo. Waxrote. 
a 
Mr. Urspan, Bristol, March 14. 

ITH real satisfaction | have 

lately perused the highly inter- 
esting Charge delivered by the Vene- 
rable and Reverend the Archdeacon 
of Colchester, at his late Visitation ; 
the subjects discussed in which are of 
great importance to the Laity, as 
well as the Clergy, of the present 
day: for it is too well known, that 
many of the noble structures dedi- 
eated to the honour and glory of God, 
which adorn this Kingdom, the mo- 
numents both of the taste and pious 
munificence of our forefaihers, are, 
through an unworthy parsimony, fast 
verging to decay; indeed so obvious 
is the case, that thousands, on view- 
ing their present dilapidated state, 
can join the venerable Archdeacon in 
his assertion, that “‘ the hand of 4va- 
rice, in some instances, has been more 
destructive than the hand of Vio- 
lence.” In this truly valuable Charge, 
the neglected state of our Religious 
edifices is contrasted with the present 
grandeur of Mahometan Mosques, 
and the past magnificence of Heathen 
Temples; and it is shewn, that in pro- 
portion as the influence of Religion 
prevailed more or less, at different 
periods, the sacred edifices both of 
Judaism avd Christianity have been 
honoured with that dignity, order, 
and decoration, to which, from their 
very uses, they are justly entitled. 

These are points in which men of 
real piety, to whatever denomination 
of Christians they may belong, must 
unavoidably concur ; and that in fact 
they do so, is evinced by the hand- 
some and very comfortable manner in 
which the Meeting-houses belonging 
Lo Dissenters, particularly in this City 
and neighbourhood, are fitted up. 
Great and lamentable is the difference 
between them andsomeCountry Parish 
Churches; for disgusting is the state 
the latter are permitted, from year to 
year, to remain in; with floors un- 
even and rugged; windows, many 
partly, and sume entirely blinded up; 
and the congregations assembling in 
them are but barely protected from 
the ioclemency of the weather; nay, 
in a few instances, even this small de- 
gree of cowfort is withbeld. As to 


On the neglected State of Religious Edifices. 
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dignity, order, and decoration, every 
appearance of these is entirely obli- 
terated ; and the avarice and uncon- 
cern of interested indiviiuals suffered 
to prevail over the most earnest en- 
treaties and remonstranccs of the Mi- 
nister of the Parish, and of others 
concerned for the glory of God, and 
the honour due to his Holy Temple. 
Not that our laws do not provide a 
sofficient remedy; but the culpable 
deadness and extreme inactivity, to 
say no worse, of persons whose offi- 
cial duties are almost wholly confined 
to this very subject, totally prevent 
every advance, though ever so small, 
towards improvement—a remarkable 
jostance of which occurred within 
these few years in a wealthy and well- 
cultivated Parish. The friends of true 
religion must therefore hail with joy 
the appearance of some movement in 
this business, and the probability of 
its becoming a subject of considera 
tion with the Legislature; and they 
cannot but devoutly wish that the 
praiseworthy example exhibited b 
the respectable Archdeacon of Col- 
chester, in visiting, as the Law posi- 
tively directs, the Churches commit- 
ted to his superintendance, might at 
last, ere it be too late, arouse the 
exertions of those Dignitaries of our 
Chureh, who fill appowtments so ho- 
nourable and important, and which 
scarcely ever, previous to the present 
day, demanded a line of conduct more 
firin and decided. 

Great are the hopes entertained in 
this neighbourhood, by the admirers 
of Religious Architecture, that the 
late appointment of a most respecta- 
ble character to the Archdeaconry of 
Bath, from whom there is every rea- 
son to expect a firm and consistent 
discharge of his high duty, will be 
attended with substantial benefit to 
the religious buildings entrusted to 
hiscare. Vigorous exertions are, in- 
deed, much needed ; not a few of these 
sacred buildings being in a lament- 
able situation, having been totally 
left to the mercy of a set of interested 
Farmers; fot the humble Clergyman 
of a Parish has not the power of 
effecting an alteration for the better. 
One insta’.ce I will notice of the sad 
devastation these venerable and noble 
relicks of antient magnificence are 
likely to experience, if the system of 
omitting to visit them, as the Cavon 
directs, is pursued. A few years ago, 

twe 
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two Farmers at a Vestry - meeting 
came to a resolution, as appears by 
the entry in the Churchwardens’ buok, 
(a copy of which I have in my pos- 
session) to stop up, without any au- 
thority, and in direct opposition to 
the 85th Canon, a window at the West 
end of the South aile, to accommo- 
date the amateurs of the game of 
Fives; ail which might have been 
effected by a lattice wire, and the 
beauty of the Church preserved. ‘Two 
or three more are also closed up in 
the same Church, doubtless for rea- 
sons equally wise aud prudential. 
This, alas! is not the exty Church 
where such encruachments have been 
made; many others shew the same 
cold and palbeiing mark of avarice. 
Theevil has grown to a prodigious 
height, and requires the interference 
of Authority to check its further 
increase. 
A Frienpv ro Encuiss Arcui- 
TECTURE. 


Mr. Urnspan, March 1. 


HE two celebrated Statues of men 
uoder the influence of raving 

and melancholy madness, which were 
laced over the entrance-gate of Beth- 


em Hospital in Moorfields, have been 
aneee with great propriety, to 
that lately completed in St. George’s- 
fields, for such unhappy objects. 
Some idea of their outline may be 
communicated by the annexed etch- 
ing, the effort of an amateur Artist, 
which is entirely at your service. 
(See Plate II.) 

It is well koown that this Nation 
could advance no competition with 
those on the Continent (at least with 
Italy or France) for works of sculp- 
ture during the whole of the seven- 
teenth century. Whilst Italy could 
boast her Michael Angelo and Bernini, 
aud France her Gerndon and Puget, 
we did not possess a single native 
Artist, with the very dubious excep- 
tion ef Grialing Gibbons*. We were 
content to employ foreigners for 
busts and sepulchral monuments, who 
brought their art with them, and con- 
tributed nothing towards the forma- 
tion of a National School. Individual 
Englishmen, certainly, were their pu- 


pils, and in general were merely ser- 
vile and inferior imitators; but no at- 
tempt was made to establish a School 
of British Sculptors and Statuaries 
before the institution of the Royal 
Academy. 

Caius Gebriel Cibber, a Dane, was 
the Artist to whom we are indebted 
for these very striking examples of 
the power of Sculpture. Among 
Vertue’s MSS.¢ Lord Orford could 
not discover any very sitisfactory ac- 
count of him; and therefore, by an 
easy digression, gives almost the 
whole of that article to an account of 
his son, the facetious Colley Cibber, 
who was the substituted hero of Pope’s 
Dunciad. 

Caius was the son of the King of 
Denmark’s cabinet-maker, and is said 
to have been, in early life, sent to 
italy, with a view to perfect himself 
in the Art. There, probably, he 
learned to model the human figure 
from life; and in designing these par- 
ticular statues, he formed his general 
idea upon the Dying Gladiator, the 
Torso and Hercules Farnese, and 
perhaps “the Slaves” of M. Angelo, 
four muscular expression, and anato- 
mical correctness, in which their ex- 
cellence chiefly consists. Without 
doubt, they are the portraits of two 
remarkable patients, then in Bethlem gs 
and Vertue has preserved an anecdote 
that one of them was O. Cromwell's 
porter, a Paritan, who became insane. 
it will be allowed, that there is no 
work of any Artist who lived in Eng- 
land during that century, which exhi- 
bits so much of classical science, or is 
equally true to individual character. 
The material is Portland stone, after- 
wards painted over with white lead; 
aod, having suffered greatly from ex- 
posure to a smoky atmosphere, these 
statues were intrusted to Mr. Bacon, 
who has restored them to their ori- 
ginal form and effect. They were 
finished in 1680, when the Hospital 
was erected with an elevation in mi- 
niature of the palace of the Louvre, 
or the Luxembourg, at Paris; a 
covert satire on Louis XIV. (as Pen- 
nant says), but not likely to have 
been intended, either in the reign of 
Charles II. or of his brother, 





* He is said to have been born in Holland of English parents ; and by others, 


that be was born in the Strand, London. 
t Anecd, vol. Ill. p. 145. 


tradition. 
Gaunt. Mac, April, 1816. 
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Lord Orford inclines to the first 
Their 
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Their wra was favourable to the 
art of Sculpture in a limited degree, 
aod the contemporaries of Cibber 
were John Bushnell and Francis Bird. 
The last-mentioned may be considered 
as his scholar aud successor. Cibber 
was their superior in every poiot of 
view; notwithstanding he never reach- 
ed the excellence of the statue of 
James Il. by Grinling Gibbous. 

Of the works authentically attri- 
buted to Cibber, the next in degree 
ot merit is the large bas-relief of 
Charles 1. restoring tue City of Lon- 
don, with other emblematical figures, 
on the Westeru side of the base of the 
Monuwent, facing the street. One of 
the great vases in the garden before 
Hampton Court Palace, sculptured 
after the antique, was a work of ri- 
valry with a foreigu Artist, whose 
naine is not remembered, which has 
considerable effect. lt has been en- 
graved by Vardy. The statues of our 
Kings over the corridore of the Royal 
Exchange add nothing to his fame; 
nor does that of William of Wyke- 
ham, which he carved for Winton 
Coilege, when he sent his son Colley, 
with a claim of tounder’s kindred, to 
the benefits of that lastitution. Wil- 
liam Duke of Devoushire patronized 
him much; and at Chatsworth he exe- 
cuted statues of Faith and Hope for 
the Chapel, and a Neptune for a foun- 
tain in the garden, which Lord Orford 
praises, aod which afford a positive 
evidence of his acquaintance with the 
works of John of Bologna and Michael 
Angelo. His last work was the Pha- 
mix over the South transept of st. 
Paul's Cathedral. He was affluent in 
consequence of bis marriage, and pro- 
bably from his beiug employed on 
sepuicheal sculpture. Not having ac- 
customed himself to inscribe his name 
upon the monuments he executed, it 
is scarcely possble to do more than 
conjecture which are of bis genume 
perlormance, and where Lhey now re- 
main. During his day, many very 
costly efligies were carved for that 
purpose, aud hose of Harriet Lady 
Wentworth*, at Toddingtun in Bed- 
fordshire, and of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Nottingham, at Ravenstone, ia 
Buckinghamshire, appear to be worthy 
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of his hand, and beyond the talents of 

any contemporary Artist. By his in- 

fluence with the Ministers of Chris- 
tian 1V. the Danish Church in Well- 
close-square was built iu 1696, and 
= from his design. He was 

uried there in 1700, aged 70, as his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of Wm. 

Colley, esq. of Glaston, co. Rutland, 

had previously been. Upon his mo- 

nument are arins — Gules, a fess 
chequy Azure and Argent, Cibber; 
impaling, Argeut, a cross wavy Sable, 

Colley. 

Francis Bird may be considered as 
his scholar aud successor, of the ex- 
tent of whose ability (for his works 
are very unequal) the great bas-reliéf 
in the pedimeut of St. Paul’s is the 
chief specimen, which has been se- 
verely criticised. He was more suc- 
cessful in sepulchral figures. That 
of Dr. Busby, in Westminster Abbey, 
would add to the fame of his master. 
Another, of John Lord Mordaunt, at 
Fulham, is bold and characteristic, 
whilstSirCloudesleyShovel has been se- 
lected by Pope as an instance of bathos 
in sculpture; who had, however, too 
correct a judgment not to commend 
the works of Caius Gabriel Cibber : 
** Where o’er the gates, by his famed 

Jather’s hand, {stand.”’ 

Great Cibber’s brazen, brainless brothers 
Warburton says, in a note, * that 

Colley remonstrated, because his bro- 

thers at Bethlem were not brazen, but 

blocks, yet it passed unaltered, as it 
no ways altered the relationship.” 

This was nevertheless, of that witty 

Bishop’s retorts, one of the least 

happy; for Colley was vivacious aad 

impudent, and by nv means dull. 
Yours, &c. €, ®. S. 
i 
Latent AnrfQuitiEs; 

From the MS Collections of the Rev. 
T. D. Fossrooxe, M. 4. F. ALS. 
Author of british Monachisw,Se.§c. 

No. IL. 

Writing of the Britons — Greco-Bri- 

tish Letiers. 

I R. DAVIES, in his- Celtic Re- 

searches, has very long passages 
upou an alphabet, formed by placmg 
sticks in different positions, <f which 





* Which cost 20001.—See our present Month's Review, p. 332. 
« That live-long wig, which Gorgon’s self might own, 


Eternal buckle takes, in Parian stone.”’ 


+ Dunciad, B.i. 1. 31. 


Epist. iii. 1. 296. 


may 
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may be colloquially denominated the 
Stick - alphabet. This implies a con- 
formity to the perpendicular and an- 
gular Runes. There assuredly is rea- 
son to think, that the alphabet.of the 
antient Britons, used in writing, was 
either similar to, or the same as the 
Ulphila-Gothick ; by which observa- 
tion is not to be understood that wri- 
ting introduced by the Romans. 

he stick theory derives some sup- 
port from the Nouvelle Diplomatique 
of the learned Benedictines, in the fol- 
lowing passage, where, after denying 
(four or five letters excepted) any 
conformity to the alphabet of the 
Greeks, Romans, &c. they say: “ Ia 
fact, every letter of the Runic alpha- 
bet being extremely diversified by the 
number of different figures which it 
takes, there always will occur some 
whose resemblance with the Greek 
and Latin cannot be contested. This 
resemblance of the Runic letters ex- 
tends to the characters of the antient 
Etruscans, Gauls, and Spaniards :” 
the two last, Celtic nations. 

The same writers observe, that the 
Helsingian Runes, published by Cel- 
sius, resemble the Persepolitan in- 
scriptions. 

Mallet (Introduction to the History 
of Denmark) shews, that the Runes 
are long anterior to Ulphilas; and 
that they are thought to belong to a 
language, which was the Celtic, and 
obtaining in countries where the Ro- 
mans never penetrated. 

The Irish Oghams favour the stick 
theory. 

As to the affirmation of Cesar, that 
the Gauls and Britons used Greek 
characters (of which hereafler), it is 
to be observed, that the only monu- 
ment of Gaulish writing which re- 
mains, is the inscribed stoue of Saulieu 
in Burgundy, engraved in the Abbé 
Courtepie’s History of Burgundy, 
vol. VI. The few Gaulish characters 
found there have in vain exercised 
the sagacity of wumerous writers. 
The Greek letters most commonly 
found in Gaulish coins are T. A. E. K. 
and A. 

The Gaulish coin of Pellerin (vol. 
Ill. pl. 124, p. 3), which has for its 
legend oVIRICIYV. is absolutely of the 
sane form as that with the well-known 
Gaulish Legend of AREMACIOS. 
It is observed, that the Gauls, in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, distinguished V 
consonant from the vowel U, by plac- 
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ing a small o before it; which again 
was put in this diminished form te 
distinguish it from the vowel O. 

Of the use of Greek characters, 
Cesar has stopped all dispute. The 
only objection is, that they were used 
without any knowledge of the lan- 
guage; and therefore refer to a pe- 
riod when these characters did not 
exclusively appertain to that all- 
claiming nation. The use of Greek 
letters does not invalidate the hypo- 
thesis of this Essay, for the antient 
Gaulish character, says Maffei, was 
mixed with Runic (as will appear be- 
low), and F is the G of the Islandic 
alphabet io Hickes’s Grammar. 

Mongez has the a article 
upon the writing of the Gauls, in the 
Encylopedie des Antiquités, vol. III. 
20, 21, 22. 

“ Before the Romans became masters 
of Gaul, the natives reduced nothing to 
writing which concerned their religion. 
They only used writing in their public 
and private business, But what was 
this writing, its characters, and what 
monuments remain of it? The most 
antient of which we bave any knowledge 
are in Roman characters. Ali are pos- 
terior to the conquests of Cesar. The 
writing used in the greatest part of these 
countries before the Roman @ra, was as 
different from theirs, as it approximated 
that of the Greeks. Before Cesar’s con- 
quest, the Greek writing was usual, but 
the language not understood by whole 
nations of this vast country. Cmsar 
wrote a Greek letter to Quintus Cicero, 
besieged by the Gauls: he would scarcely 
have done this, if the language bad been | 
understood, in case it had been inter- 
cepted; and it is singular that Manu- 
tius, and some of the moderns, presume 
from this incident that the Gauls under- 
stuod the Greek tongue. Although the 
Gauls were more Northerly and distant 
from the Greek Colonies than the Swiss, 
many learned men, and especially Lip- 
sius and Glarean, deny that the tables 
written in Greek characters, and found 
in their camp after Cesar’s victory, were 
also in that language. This opinion 
appeared to Allatius to have the best 
foundation, b in that part of Gaul 
are found unintelligible inscriptions, 
which would not be, if the language, as 
well as the letters, had been understood. 
Such is a stone near the Tarentaise. 
The inscription is understood to be in 
the language of the antient Burgun- 
dians, not now understood. If the 
Greek characters employed in the in- 
scription, supposed Gaulish, have a fo- 
reign aspect, it is not surpriging, since 

i the 
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the Greek manuscripts written in Eng- 
land\or France towards the 8th or 9th 
centuries, are easy to distinguish from 
others, by their peregrinity orforeignness. 
The same may be said of the Greek 
MSS. written in Egypt or Cyprus, after 
the 10th century. 

“ There is reason to believe, that the 
Gaulish writing was not all at once abo- 
lished. Mabillon regards, as the only 
monument of this writing upon the au- 
thenticity of which we can depend, the 
inscription upon the tomb of Gordian, a 
Gaulish courier, who suffered martyrs 
dom, with all his family, in the 3d een- 
tury. The truth of the inscription the 
learned may not contest, but they may 
doubt whether it is written in Gaulish 
characters. Assuredly it is not the only 
monument where Greek and Latin let- 
ters are intermixed, The inscription, 
found at Rome, was published in the 
Roma Subterranea, and Fabretti’s Col- 
lection, as well as by Mabillon, Ruinart, 
and James Martin. Giving the prefer- 
ence to Fabretti, because he had the 
antient monument under his eyes, and 
may therefore be presumed mure accu- 
rate, the inscription, letter for letter, is 
as follows: 

THIS. GORDIANUS 
GALLIE NUNSIUS JUGULATUS 
PRO FIDE 
CUM FAMILIA TOTA 
QUIESCUNT IN PAKE YTHFILA 
ANCILLA FECIT. 


Where we may observe, by the way, 
that the C of the antients was pro- 
nounced like a K, or a Q, and that pake 
was the sound of pace. (Religion des 
Gaulois, L.i. p. 41.) 

** Mabillon has attacked the author of 
Roma Subterranea upon some terms, 
which he bad read erroneously, but with 
respect to the first word of the inscrip- 
tion, he reads Hic with him. Martin 
contends that we must read TS, pre- 
ceded by ©, because the Greeks never 
failed to put this leiter at the head of ail 
the epitaphs. But, 1. if he had referred 
to Jos. Laurent, in his Polymathia, he 
would have found the © attributed only 
to the tumbs of the Military. 2. This 
is not the tomb of Gordian only, but of 
his whole family. 3. The O rather im- 

ies the sepulcbre of a Pagan, than of 

‘martyr. Jt seems then more than 
pro! able, that 7%is is a term originally 
Greek, and pecbap> Latiuized, or Galli- 
cise’. The Romans made uo scruple of 
borrowing from the Greeks the words 
wanting in their language. This in 
Homer means a heap of human bones ; 
and so celebrated a writer might have 
autberized the use, for in inscriptions 
they willingly adopted antique words, 


Mongez on the Writing of the Gauls. 
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“In mentioning this epitaph of Gor- 
dian, the only inscription in Gaulish 
characters which Mabillon will admit, 
it is proper to observe, that so many in- 
scriptions in Greek letters, or mixed 
Greek and Latin, although in the Ro- 
man language, occur, that it is not fair 
to limit this kind of writing to the Gauls, 
to the exclusion of other nations. The 
inscription here treated of (according to 
Maffei) has been judged barbarous, and 
of the antient Gaulish charatter, mixed 
with the Runic, only because it contains 
some small letters, not common upon 
marbles. Notwithstanding, John €hris- 
topher Harenberg considers this epitaph 
of Gordian as sufficiently conformable 
to the writing of the Germans, He even 
quotes an antient interpreter of Cesar, 
to prove the use of the Greek letters 
among the Gauls and the Germans; but 
as he founds his reasoning upon Druids 
being common to both nations, he is ex- 
pressly contradicted by Cesar, who says 
that the Germans had no Druids.” 


Thus Mongez. 

There is a manifest singularity in 
the adoption of Greek characters, 
with an utter neglect of the lan- 
guage; and there isa great conform- 
ity of figure between the Ulphila- 
Gothic letters, and those of the 
Greeks. That the former were in- 
vented by Ulphilas is utterly impro- 
bable, whatever may have been af- 
firmed. The learned Hickes(Prafat. 
Grammat. Anglo-Saxonie.) rejoices 
that his study of the Gothic led bim 


‘to the knowledge of the Scotch, which 


nation is undoubtedly Celtic. Czsar 
certainly knew nothmg of Northern 
alphabets ; and however daring would 
be such an affirmation, a suspicion 
cannot belp obtruding itself, that he 
denominated Gothic letters, or similur 
characiers, by the term Greek, be- 
cause he judged by the eye, and knew 
nothing of the former. Bernard, in 
the preface to his Etymologicon Bri- 
tapnicum, says, that the old British 
tongue Hungaricam in pluribus et 
Armeniacam refert. 

The antient Runes consist of only 
16 letters, and, according to Euse- 
bius, the Greeks had no more, until 
Cailistratus of Samos introduced 24, 
in the 2d year of the 94th Olympiad, 
403 years A. C. It is certain that the 


Suu, or Sol, of the oldest Runes, an- 
swering to S (and Z, from broad pro- 
nunciation, still common among rus- 
ticks), is of the same form as the 
Greek episemon, and that the —_ 

or 
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F for 9 appears upon the coins of the 
Falisci, a people of Magna Grecia, 
It is certain, too, that in the manu- 
scripts of Philodemus, found at Her- 
culaneum, as well as upon the most 
antient coins of Caulonia, the Greek 
alpha, delta, and lambda, are precisely 
similar to the A, D, and L, of the 
Gothic alphabet. Researches of this 
kind are not in the immediate line of 
reading ‘of -the Writer of this Essay ; 
and he merely mentions this as some 
support of a suspicion, that Caesar 
confounded Northern characters with 
those of the Greeks. 

Against this hypothesis is to be ad- 
duced the Gaulish practice, conform- 
able.to the Greek, before- mentioned, 
respecting the V consonant: but who 
knows what the colonists of Mar- 
seilles introduced? and, though the in- 
ventors of alphabets are specifically 
named, who can give credit to such 
assertions? There appear, however, 
to be two dis!inct original conforma- 
tions of letters, the Oriental undula- 
tory form of the Arabic, &c. consist- 
ing of simple lines aud curves, perhaps 
indebted to writing with a reed, and 
the angular form better adapted to 
the style, and wood, stone, or waxen 
tablet: ove is, modernly speaking, 
writing ; the other, drawing: but the 
tediousness of the latter naturally 
produces a different alphabet for cur- 
sive use. 

In short, as the Gaulish alphabet 
consisted of Greek letters intermixed 
with Runes, this is precisely the cha- 
racter of the Gothic, ascribed to Ul- 
philas; and therefore it is a justifiable 
ference, that at least one Celtic 
alphabet was either what is now 
calied the Ulphila-Gothic, or one very 
similar. 

As to the identity of religion, man- 
ners, &c. in Gaul, and various nations 
of Britain, it need not be proved; and 
from the Gothic, Hickes deduces all 
the other Northera languages. The 
same writer informs us(Catal. Libror, 
Septentrional. p. 133.) that the Goths 
had a whole Bible, in the same lan- 
guage as they used in the days of 
Ovid, and io the characters of Ulphi- 
las, which circumstance, notwith- 


standing the authorities of Socrates 
and Sozumen, who make him the in- 
ventor, certainly invalidates his claim. 
The authors of the Nouvelle Diplo- 
matique also observe, that this, ora 
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similar alphabet, attached to various 
Northern nations, 

The candid Reader will consider 
the hypothesis of this Essay asa sus- 
picion only, upon a very obscure sub- 
ject: but it is vindicated by a simi- 
lar instance in that high authority 
Worwmius, who thinks that the letters, 
called Greek, added by Chilperick to 
the Francic alphabet, were not Greek, 
but Runic, ¢. e. Gothic. See Da- 
cange, v. Alyrumne. It is possible 
that the term Greek was a loose ap- 
pellation applied to letters of a cer- 
tain form. ; 

It is, to conclude, per scarcel 
necessary to notice, that the Gaulis 
and British languages were the same, 
as Boxhorn and other writers have 
taken pains to shew. 

— 

Mr. Urngan, April 6. 
AIRS, both fixed aod moveable, 
prove, undoubtedly, convenient 

and useful throughout the country, 
as they affurd an opportunity for the 
sale of cattle, and supplying the com- 
munity with articles of hardware and 
domestic merchandizes, although, if 
strictly examined, — objections 
might be urged against them, as pre- 
judicial to the morals of the lower 
orders, To the philanthropist, who 
never wanders from the Capital, the 
name of a Fair presents to view a 
scene of idleness aud vicious debauch- 
ery; for the regular markets of Lon- 
don have long since superseded the 
local utility of such institutions; and 
when held, the leading use (if any) is 
to disperse toys and gingerbread 
among children, exhibit the shallow 
tricks of jugglers, idle feats of rope- 
dancers, with other useless but won- 
derful sights, and to fill the pockets 
of itinerant showmen. These raree- 
shows seem resorted to as novel and 
cheap ; forthe frequenters, who often 
can afford obtaining better entertain. 
ment, never calculate that similar 
sights, on an enlarged and more per- 
fect scale, are nightly to be seen at 
some of our theatres or amphithea- 
tres. Indeed the gratification seems 
chiefly derived from being at the Fair, 
and much of the fun certainly arises 
from surmounting the inconvenieuce 
of the scaffolding round the booths, 
and in ridiculing the imperfections of 
every exhibition. Our comedians, 
whose farcical humour would insure 
over- 
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overflowing audiences, are no longer 
forced to become the associates of 
Jack-pudding, or find it necessary to 
possess “ the best booth in the Fair :” 
nor can it easily be believed, that 
when custom allowed Noakes, Pin- 
Lethman, Doggett, and others of that 
cost, to display their versatile talents 
and buffoonery at such places, that 
the successive crowds were satisfied 
with short and shallow pageanis, or 
drolls, similar to those now commonly 
presented. 

Did such scenes of bustle and hi- 
larily serve but to ease the youthful 
class of the long-preserved sixpence 
for a gaudy toy, or' only invite the 
industrious mechanick to waste a few 
hours, in order to continue an esta- 
blished holiday, the evil were of little 
moment; but a Fair in an overflow- 
ine Metropolis, or any where near the 
suburbs, presents tuo much oppor- 
tunity for dissipation, and the mid- 
night ergies uniformly combme in- 
toxication, theft, seduction, brawls, 
and riots. 

To this circumstance must be at- 
tributed the judicious suppression of 
two out of the three popular Fairs 
held aforetime in London, They 
consisted of Bartholomew Fair, South- 
wark or Lady Fair, and May Fair. 
Of these, the most antient and hard- 
est to be suppressed, though univer- 
sally condemned, is that held yearly 
at Bartholomew-tide, in Smithfield ; 
the others have long since been dis- 
continued. Thelicentiousness of these 
meetings made the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen reduce Bartholomew and 
Southwark Fairs to three days each, 
as long since as 1694. It is thus an- 
nounced in the Gazette of August the 
2d in that year: 

“These are to give notice, that by 
order of the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, Bartholomew Fair, held in 
the month of August in West-Smitbfield, 
London, will for the future be kept three 
days only, and no longer. 

** These are to give notice, that by 
order of the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, Lady Fair, held in the month 
of September, in the borough of South- 
wark, will for the future be kept. three 
days only, and no longer, viz. the 7th, 
8th, and 9th of the said month.” 

Bartholomew Fair had probably 
been discountenanced by the Civie 
officers for soine time; and to that 
may be attributed the neglect in at- 
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tending the procession for the pro- 
clamation, as appears by the follow. 
ing account of the opening upon 
Aug. 23, 1682: 

“ Wednesday last being the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew, the Lord’ Major rode on 
horseback into Smithfield, to proclaim 
that Fair, but was very slenderly at- 
tended, only with two Alaermen and the 
Sheriffs ; when in former time "twas 
usual for the whole Court of Aldermen 
to give their presence. After they had 
performed that ceremony, in their return 
a saucy vintner’s servant cried, ‘God 
bless the King and the Lord Major, but 
a pox on the Sheriffs.’ For which being 
seized by some of tbe Sheriffs’ officers, 
he was carried to the Earl of Holland’s 
(alias Pi-Powder-court), and there fined 
for his saucy and base language towards 
the Sheriffs.” — True Protestant Mercury, 
26 Aug. 1682. 

Some partial! attempt for continu- 
ing the Fair according to the antient 
mode, seems to have occasioned the 
following 

“ Presentment of the Grand Jury of 

London. 

**We, the Grand Inquest sworn to 
inquire for the body of the City of Lon- 
don, at Justice Hall in the Old Bailey, 
London, the Ist of September, 1697. 
Upon complaint of several eminent citi- 
zens and other inhabitants of this City, 
that the continuance of Bartholomew 
Fair longer than three days is contrary 
to the charter of this City ; and the per- 
mitting the several obscene plays and 
interludes there is a perverting the first 
design of the said Fair, and an encou- 
ragement to all manner of lewdness and 
debauchery, to the great corruption of 
youth, to the dishonour of Almighty 
God, and the scandal of this City, do 
present the same as a great nuisance, 
and humbly pray that all speedy and ef- 
fectual care may be taken to redress 
the same.”’ 

To supply any history of Bartholo- 
mew Fair would require a volume. 
Some interesting particulars of South- 
warkFair may belound in Mr.Nichol)’s 
* Anecdotes of Hogarth.” Of May Fair 
I shall venture to give a few particulars 
of the establishment of the Fair, and 
earlier than those that are supplied 
by a long-valued Correspondent in 
your last Number, p. 228; though 
iny recollection does not retain fur- 
ther knowledge of the amusement he 
describes, than occasionally skimming 
tile-heads to make ducks and drakes 
upon the surface of the Ducking- 
pond. 

May 
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May Fair, upon the authority of a 
tract that will be named presently, 
was granted ly King James I[. un- 
der the great seal, in the fourth year 
of bis reign, to Sir John Coell and his 
heirs for ever, in trust for the Right 
Honourable Henry Lord Dover and 
his heirs for ever; to be held iu the 
field called Brookfield, in the parish 
of St. Martin’s, Westminster, to com- 
mence oa the first day of May, and 
to continue fifteen days after it yearly 
for ever, for the sale of all manger of 
gvods aud merchandice.” 

This was preceded by “a grant of 
two markets every week, made by 
King Charles Il. in the fiveteenth 
year of his reign, for the sale of live 
cattle aud other goods, in the same 
place, but no Fair granted.” 

Leaving these authorities as they 
occur, | shall proceed to state others, 
that either show those events did not 
take place so early as is above stated, 
or that the projected Market and Fair 
were not at first popular; and ano- 
ther attempt to proclaim them as new 
iastitutions was made to attract pub- 
lic notice. 

The following advertisement is from 
the Gazette of Sept. 24, 1688: 

**His Majesty hath been graciously 
pleased to grant a market for live cattle 
to be held in Brook-field, near Hide- 
Park Corner, on Tuesday and Thursday 
in every week, The first market-day 
will be held on the first Thursday in 
October next, and afterwards to conti- 
nue weekly on Tuesdays and Thursdays: 
the Thursday Market tu begin at 12 at 
noon, and the ‘Fuesday Market in the 
morning for cattle, aud the afternoon 
for Lorses.”’ 

Another from the Gazette, Feb. 
28, 1694-5: 

“There is a Fair granted to be kept 
in Brook-field Market-place, near the 
East Corner of Hyde Park in Middlesex, 
for all sorts of goods, and the first two 
days will be for live cattel, The Fair 
will begin on the first day of May next, 
and continue till the sixteenth day, and 
so will be held yearly at the same time 
and place.” 

I am not aware that any other an- 
nouncement appeared in the Gazette. 
The following is taken from a news- 
paper of April 1696: 

“In Brookfield Market, at the East 
end of Hide Park, is a Fair to be kept 
fur 16 days; the first 3 days for lea- 
ther and live cattle, beginning on the 
first of May: where those that bring in 
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leather has their ground this year gratis. 
This Fair continues yearly at the same 
time and place, where there is a droll 
called King William's happy Deliverance 
and glorious Triumph over bis Ene- 
mies, or the whole form of the Siege of 
Namur.” 

In 1702, the Fair was in high vogue, 
the amusements were nuwerous, aod 
among them, 

** Her Majesty's Company of Rope- 

Dancers, 

“At Barnes and Finley’s Booth, at 
the lower end of Brookfield Market, over 
against Mr. Penkethman and Mr. Simp- 
son’s, and next to Mrs. Mills and Mr. 
Bullock’s, with as large a Company as 
they had last Bartholomew Fair, exceed 
all whatever they have done before. 

“ Vivat Regina.” 

Another performance was that 

** At Miller's booth in May Pair, the 
second booth on the right hand coming 
into the Fair, over against the famous 
Mr. Barnes the rope-daucer, will be pre- 
sented an excellent droll, call’d Crispin 
and Crispiana; or a Shoemaker'’s a 
Prince: with the ical b s of 
Barnaby and the Shoemaker’s Wife. 
With the best machines, singing and 
dancing, ever yet in the Fair, Where 
the famous ladder-dancer performs these _ 
things upon the ladder never before seen, 
to the admiration of all men.” 

About this period, a Proclamation 
came forth for the encouragement of 
virtue, and suppressing of vice. This 
circumstance appears to have excited 
more than usual vigilance among the 
peace officers, who took up several 
prostitutes at the Fair, but had to 
contend, in the execution of their 
office, with an enraged mob, and in 
the contest Joho Cooper, a constable, 
was killed. One of the supposed as- 
sailants was Thomas Cook, a Glou- 
cestershire butcher and prize-fighter, 
who was taken up in the following 
year in Ireland, tried at the Old 
Bailey for the offence, and having 
been found guilty, was executed. 

The popular ferment was very 
greal; tor the advocates of Cook stre- 
nuously insisted upon his innocence, 
and his body was exhibited in some 
kind of state in the neighbourhood of 
Clerkeawell previous to his inter- 
meat. The funeral sermons of both 
Cooper aud Cook were published, as 
appears by the following advertise- 
ments : ‘ 

** On Monday next will be published, 
a Serufon preached at the Parish Church 

of 








$12 Licentiousness of May Fair.—Sir P. Sidney. 


of St. James’s, Westminster, on the 2!st 
of May, 1702, at the funeral of Mr. John 
Cooper, a constable, who was barba- 
rously murdered at May Fair, in the 
execution of his office, in suppressing 
the public disorders there. By Josiah 
Woodward, D. D. minister of Poplar. 
Published at the request of the Justices 
of the Peace, High Constables, and other 
Officers and Gentlemen that heard it. 
Sold by D. Brown, without Temple Bar, 
and E, Evans, near the Blue-beot in 
Piccadilly.” — Postman, June 6, 1702. 


*« Whereas JeremiahWilkins, inWhite- 
friars, and John Bradford, in Little Bri- 
tain, have both of them presumed to re- 
print my Sermon preach’d at the funeral 
of Thomas Covk, wherein they have not 
only made divers mistakes, but left out 
even one whole general head, besides 
several particulars, by which | am greatly 
injured, the printer defrauded of her just 
rights, and the publick imposed upon: 
I do hereby declare, that I am in no 
wise concerned in the publishing any of 
those false and counterfeit copies (though 
one of them is said to be printed for the 
Author), and that I did never order any 
person whatsoever to print the same but 
Elizabeth Mallet, next the King’s Arms, 
near Fleet Bridge, where the only true 
Sermon is to be bought, price 3d. Wit- 
ness my hand this 23d of Angust, 1703, 
Pau! Lorrain, Ordinary of Newgate.”— 
Postman, August 24, 1703. 


The Muse of Grub-street put forth 
a broadside, as 

* An excellent new copy of verses, be- 
ing the sorrowful lamentation of Mrs, 
Cueke, for the loss of her husband Tho- 
mas Cooke, the famous butcher of Glou- 
eester, who was executed at Tyburn on 
Wednesday, the 1Ith of August, 1703. 
To the tune of—Forgive me if your looks 
I thought.’’ 


At the October Sessions, 1703, Wm. 
Wallis, a serjeant in the Guards, re- 
ceived sentence of death for the same 
offence, and was believed to have 
been the principal offeuder. 

This unfortunate rencontre, and 
the severity of justice with which it 
was succeeded, did not restrain the 
icentiousness of the Fair. There was 
a presentment from the Grand Jury 
of Westminster ia November 1708, re- 
presenting as “a public nuisance and 
i,convenience, the yearly riotous and 
tumultuous assembly in a place called 
Brovk-field.” Avother presentment 
in December following, by the Grand 
Jury of Middlesex, as ‘a public nui- 
sauce, very dangerous to her Majes- 
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ty’s royal person, and an occasion of 
many breaches of the peace, and the 
great corruption and debauchery of 
divers of her subjecis,’ &. Two 
others by the Westminster Graod Jury, 
in January and February 1708-9, to 
the same effect, and stating in the 
last, “that a Fair of the like nature, 
near the said place, came to that in- 
tolerable height of lewdness and dis- 
order, in the reign of King Charles LI. 
that his Majesty, many years before 
his demise, suppressed the sare, which, 
however, had revived again by ano- 
ther name.” And the Court was 
am, to “represent this matter to 

er Majesty, that she might be gra- 
ciously pleased to suppress the said 
Fair, asa nursery of vice and atheism.” 
These presentments were followed at 
the ensuing May by a royal Proclama- 
tion, strictly enjoining the proprietors 
and owners of the Fair not to permit 
any booths or stalls to be erected 
while the Fair should be holden, for 
any plays, shews, gaming, music- 
meetiogs, or other disorderly assem- 
blies.—There remains to notice the 
pamphlet already alluded to, which is 
entitled “ Reasons fur suppressing the 
yearly Fair in Brook-field, Westmin- 
ster, commonly called May Fair: re- 
commended to the consideration of 
all persons of honour and virtue. 
London, printed in the year 1709.” 
October. 

It has lately been rumoured, that 
the whole site of the Market is in- 
tended to be formed into a square, 
with a suitable entrance from Picca- 
dilly. Ev. Hoop. 


r= 


Mr. Ursan, March 11. 
F Mr. Walters (p. 14) will take the 
trouble to look inate Decker’s 
*Gull’s Hornbook,” lately re-pub- 
lished, he will see, at p. 106, that the 
rave of Sir Philip Sidney remained 
for years without any record what- 
ever; and that at last, what Decker, 
and Collins, in his Lives of the Sidneys, 
p- 108, cali“ his briefe Epitaph,” was 
printed on a board — sort of 
votiva tabula, like Shakspeare’s La- 
zarus in the painted cloth. Itisto 
be found too in Weever’s Funeral 
Monuments, edit. 1631; not in the 
right place, but amoung the Kentish 
Monuments, at p. 321. So that Mr. 
Pennant had reason for what he has 

said, M. Green. 
Mr. 
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Bonby near Brigg, 
Mr.Urzan, Lincoteshire, March 2. 
PAMPHLET has been lately 
published, intituled “ An En- 
quiry into the effect of Baptism, ac- 
cording to the sense of Scripture 
and the Church of England.” A very 
few days have elapsed since | read 
this extraordinary performance ; and, 
as I cannot find that any notice has 
been hitherto taken of it, I venture 
to send you the following remarks, 
the truth of which must, I think, be 
obvious to all who will give the trea- 
tise an attentive perusal. I should 
first state, that the Author, upon the 
face of the work, is * the Rev. John 
Scott, Vicar of North Ferriby, anda 
Lecturer of the Holy Trinity Church 
at Hull”’—a minister of considerable 
usefulness (as I hear, and am willing 
to believe), and certainly of no mean 
abilities, which, however, I cannot 
but think have, in the present in- 
stance, been employed in defending 

an error. : 

The pamphlet professes to be writ- 
ten in answer totwo tracts of the Rev. 
Dr. Mant, sent round last year by 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge to her members, in or- 
der “to convey correct notions of 
regeneration and conversion.” —T hese 
tracts, Mr. Scott conceives, so little 
answer the purpose for which they 
were circulated, that their contents 
indicate the writer to have heen 
grossly ignorant of the subject which 
he has endeavoured to explain (En- 
quiry, &c. p. 11.) Nor is this all; 
the moral tendency of them is as- 
serted to be of “ the worst possible 
kind ;” they are said to be “ contra- 
ry to the real doctrines of the Church 
of England, and to the truth of the 
Gospel of Christ.” A heavy charge, 
Mr. Urban, and one in which not 
only Dr. Mant, but all those like- 
wise who speak Dr. Mant’s language, 
are, of necessity, involved. 

Now as I apprehend (without mean- 
ing to beg the question) that in this 
number are included the majority of 
Christian Fathers aud such Ecclesias- 
tical Writers as lived nearest to the 
time of the Apostles, it is highly ne- 
cessary that the true state of the mat- 
ter in dispute should be made to ap- 
pear; and, in order to compass this 
end, I shall exhibit, under one sepa- 
rate view, the sentimetits of each 

Gent. Mac. April, 1316. 
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party, of Dr. Mant, and his oppo- 
nent. Having done this, I shall give 
the substance of my reflections upon 
them, and then leave it to your 
Readers to decide who is in the right, 
and who in the wrong. 

The subject discussed is that of 
Baptismal Regeneration, an import- 
ant point under every view which 
may be taken of it. It is not, in 
this instance at least, a dispute about 
words, though such, I am convinced, 
it has often been: the nature of re- 
generation, involving the propriety 
of the term, is inquired into. Dr. 
Mant esteems it to be one thing, Mr. 
Scott another. The effect of baptism, 
as laid down by the former, is flatly 
denied by the latter. Independently, 
therefore, of the cause of Truth, the 
Christian Church is interested in the 
decision of this matter, when she be- 
holds two of her members, who pro- 
fess to hold the same communion, di- 
rectly differing as to the nature and 
efficacy of an ordinance, concerning 
which they, at least, ought to be una- 
nimous in opinion. For these, and 
many other reasons, I think the ques- 
tion here agitated by no means of a 
trifling nature; and, though an enemy 
to controversy, where it can safely 
be avoided, must agree with Episco- 
pius, when, speaking of the Sacra- 
ments, he says, ‘‘ laterest Reipub- 
lice Christiane ne sacris hisce ritibus 
aut nimium, aut nimis parum tribu- 
atur *,” 

In exhibiting the sentiments of 
each party on the point in question, 
I shall begin with Dr. Mant. He 
supposes Baptism to be “a new birth, 
by which we enter into the new world, 
the new creation, the blessings and 
spiritualities of the kingdom.” [le 
supposes ‘* supernatural grace to be 
conferred,” at the time of baptism, 
“ through the instrumentality of wa- 
ter, and by theagency of the “Holy 
Ghost.” He thinks, with Jeremy 
Taylor, that, when we are baptized, 
“a new principle is put into us,” 
which, besides our soul and body, is 
a principle of action; and that, by 
the Sacrament of Baptism, ‘ we are 
made Christians, and are born anew 
of water and the Holy Spirit.” He 
* maintains the regenerating efficacy 





* Apolog. pro Confess. Remonstrant. 
cap. 28. p. 282. vol, I: of 
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of baptism to those who “ die before 
they commit actual sin.” He con- 
tends, ‘that baptism is the vehicle 
of regeneration,” that “ its outward 
washing is attended by the sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit,” and “ that no 
other than baptismal regeneration is 
possible in this world.” He speaks 
of baptism as “ entitling us to eter- 
nal life;” of its being “ the vehicle 
of salvation,” and as “ ordained by 
Christ himself with a promise of sal- 
vation annexed to its legitimate ad- 
ministration.”” These, Mr. Urban, 
are, | think, the principal terms ia 
which Dr.Mant speaks of Baptism: 
I have not, perhaps, included every 
expression ; but the substance of bis 
opinions, on this subject, is certainly 
to be found in the quotations I have 
just made. Now for Mr. Scott.—He 
** considers the term regeneration as 
equivalent, or nearly so, to other 
scriptural phrases, such as the ‘ quick- 
ening of those who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins,’ ‘a new heart,’ ‘a 
new creature,’ and the like. The ne- 
cessity of this change,” be continues, 
* js laid in the corruption and depra- 
vity of human nature, which are such 
as to make a moral renovation of the 
whole man indispensable to his seeing 
the kingdom of God, whether our 
Lord meant, and whether we are to 
describe this change by the term re- 
generation, or not. The effect of 
It is to turn man from sin to God and 
holiness. It is the commencement 
of that * sanctification of the Spirit,’ 
which must restore us to the image 
of God. The Holy Spirit of God is 
the author of the change; the word 
of God the ordinary means of effec- 
ting it.” Mr. Scott considers bap- 
tism as the “ sigu of regeneration,” 
asa “pledge of it to those who re- 
ceive baptism rightly,” and also as 
a means by which the blessing may 
be cohveyed, in answer to the de- 
vout prayers of the several parties 
concerned in the administration and 
reception of this sacrament.” He 
considers it a misapplication of terms, 
in all cases, to say that baptism enéi- 
tles us to eternal life.” In his opi- 
nion, *‘ Christ and his obedience unto 
death in our behalf, embraced by a 
living faith, constitute our _ title 
to heaven. (Enquiry, pp. 16 & 17.) 
“ With respect to persons come to 
years of discretion,” Mr. Scott thinks 
that the external act of baptism, 


apart from right dispositions in the 
receiver, does no more than admit 
to external een God may in- 
deed make the administration of bap-~ 
tism the means of quickening the 
soul, that came to it dead in tres- 
passes and sins; but this is a more 
sudden conversion than we are, in 
ordiuary cases, warranted to expect.” 
** In those who receive baptism 
rightly,” Mr. Scott believes, “ the 
inward blessing, communicated to 
them, to be the confirmation of faith 
and increase of grace already receiv- 
ed. Regeuveration, strictly taken, in 
the sense of * the infusion of a new 
principle,’ or ‘ the first disposition 
towards fulure newness of life,’ can- 
not be received by these persons in 
baptism, for they already have it, be- 
fore they are baptized. Baptism,” in 
Mr. Scott’s opinion, “ represents sanc- 
tification; is the outward and visible 
attestation of it, which is given dy 
the Church, and ratified in heaven, 
when given to a proper subject.” 
** With respect to infants” (and this 
part of Mr. Scott’s creed is very im- 
portant), “* baptism,” he says, “ ad- 
mits them ivto the visible Church, 
and so far is certainly a relative sanc- 
tification or regeneration of them. 
But as to their regeneration, in a 
higher seuse of the word, this, like 
that of adults, can be declared of 
them only hypothetically. In the 
one case, sincerity in the professions 
made, and in the other, a disposi- 
tion to fulfil their baptismal vow, as 
they become capable of doing it, 
must be assumed as the basis of the 
declaration. The event of their con- 
duct must determine, both in one 
case and the other, whether the per- 
sons baptized have received ‘ the 
sanctification of the Spirit,’ ‘ anew 
principle of life and action,’ or not.” 
(Enquiry, pp. 229, 230, & 232.) And, 
in page 128, Mr. Scott “ concludes, 
without fear of refutation, that it is 
not by baptism only, in the judgment 
of the Church of England, that a man 
can be born of water and the 
Spirit, in our Lord’s sense of the 
words.” 

The above, Mr. Urban, are the sen- 
timents of Mr. Scott respecting Bap- 
tism, Regeneration, and the con- 
nexion which exists between the two: 
here, likewise, I wish it to be under- 
stood that I have by no means in- 
cluded every expression he has used 

relative 




















relative to these subjects; but have, 
to the best of my knowledge, made 
such quotations from his publication, 
as may clearly indicate his opinion 
on the points alluded to: I will now 
proceed to my remarks on the state- 
ments of both gentlemen. 
And, in the first place, it is very 
evident that Dr. Mant speaks of re- 
eneration as effected by baptism. 
e means, as I gather from his words, 
by regeneration a change of state, as 
well as the ——. of a new prin- 
ciple—a translation from a state of 
wrath to a state of grace. This last 
is the proper sense of the word ‘ re- 
generation,’ that is, the sense which 
the original word, waAslyeeoiz, bore 
among the ancient Christian writers: 
Justin Martyr *, Ireneus t, and Cle- 
mens of Alexandria t, not only use 
the term as signifying a change of 
state, but, which is of great conse- 
quence in the present argument, also 
apply its meaning to water baptism. 
Many other testimonies, to the same 
purpose, may be found in Wall’s His- 
tory of Infant Baptism, a work which 
I recommend to Mr. Scott’s attentive 
perusal. 
Dr. Mant supposes supernatural 
race to be conveyed at the time of 
Septions ¢ but I do not find that he 
any where asserts its being conveyed 
in baptism exclusively, or for the 
first time. He indeed confines rege- 
neration, as a change of state, to 
baptism, and in this he is undoubtedly 
correct; but he no where says what 
his opponent, in many parts of his 
work, supposes him to say, viz. that 
a man comes to baptism impenitent, 
** dead in trespasses and sins,” and 
immediately after being baptized be- 
comes, at once, entirely changed as to 
his nuture and habits. The principle 
of life, infused into persons at thetime 
of their baptism is new, quoad rege- 
nerationem, though it is preceded, 
in some measure, by renovation. It 
by no means, however, follows that 
this principle will necessarily remain 
permanent, It is offered, and put, 
iu a certain degree, into the soul; but 
its length of duration, like ordinary 
grace, must depend on the subsequent 
conduct of the person to whom it 
is accorded. This view of the sub- 





* Second Apol. pp. 93, 94. 

+ Lib. 1. cap. 18; lib. 2. cap. 39; lib. 
3. cap. 39. 

~ Ped. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 93. 
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ject, if correct, clearly shews the fal- 
lacy of that mode of arguing so fre- 
quently adopted by the impugners of 
baptismal regeneration. * It is as- 
serted,” say they, “ that baptism, 
when rightly administered, always 
regenerates us, that it ever conveys 
spiritual grace; but some persons, 
who have been baptized, are not re- 
generate (they mean converted); some 
are destitute of spiritual grace, and 
therefore baptism does not always 
convey these blessings.” The mis- 
take here arises from supposing that 
what was conveyed at the time of 
baptism must continue, independent 
of the life and conduct of the person 
baptized; whereas, although ‘ the 
* sanctification of the Spirit’ attends 
the outward washing at the time of 
performing the ceremony, it may, 
and will, afterwards cease, and be 
withdrawo, upon the commission of 
wilful sin.” 

When Dr. Mant contends for bap- 
tism being the * vehicle of salvation,” 
he takes, | suppose, for his ground 
of assertion these texts, in which the 
instrumentality of water is more di- 
rectly spoken of; and these are, Ti- 
tus ii. 5. aud Acts xxii. 16. 1 wiil 
briefly consider these aud other of 
his Scripture authorities, together 
with Mr. Scott’s explanation of them. 

On John iii. 5. Mr. Scott remarks, 
“ it is not very conceivable how 
water, literally taken, being applied 
to the body, should be instrumental 
to the regeneration of the soul.” 
This is not exacily a fair represen- 
tation of the matter: neither the 
text, nor Dr. Mant, says that water, 
taken seperately, regenerates us pro- 
priis viribus; on the contrary, his 
words are, “ supernatural grace is 
conferred through the instrumenta- 
lity of water, and dy the agency of 
the Holy Ghost.” ‘The baptismal wa- 
ter is not itself regeneration; it con- 
veys that privilege, but not in the 
way which the Donatists maintained 
it did, wiz. ** ex fide et devotione 
ministri;” nor in that which some of 
the Papists upheld, viz. ex opere ope- 
ranti: it is ti secondary cause of 
regeneration; the mere vehicle thro’ 
which the Holy Spirit primarily ope- 
rates. Mr. Scott seems to think that 
had the expression “ born again,” or 
new birth, familiarly applied to bap- 
lism in the days of our Saviour, Ni- 
codemus would not have manifested 
such surprize, wheu admonished of 
its 
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its necessity. But did not this chief 
ruler manifest an equal degree of sur- 
prize, when the doctrine of spiritual 
regeneration, in Mr. Scott's sense (ad- 
mitting that to be our Saviour’s sense 
also) was insisted on? ‘To our Lord's 
subsequent declarations concerning 
the difference between the flesh and 
the spirit, and concerning the manner 
of the Spirit’s operation, Nicodemus 
replied, ** How can these things be ?” 
Mr. Scott himseif remarks that it 
was strange he should not recoguize 
the necessity of being born again, 
since that necessity was so easily de- 
ducible from the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. It was so; and it 
was equally strange that he should 
have so grossly misinterpreted the 
expression which our Lord used, 
when oothiog is more certain than 
that it was at that period in com- 
moa use, as applied to baptism. The 
Jearued Seldcn *, Wail t+, and Vitrin- 
gat, to mention no more, have de- 
moustrated this, and the fact stands 
clearly recorded. It should also be 
remembered that our Lord was ad- 
dressing a Pharisee, ove of a sect 
which despised water-baplisim (1 mean 
that administered by John); Christ, 
therefore, knowing the prejudices 
Nicodemus enterta:ned, charitably in- 
timated to him, io the strongest lan- 
guage, the necessity of complying 
with the ordinance, be was about to 
establish, io all its parts. 

Waitr1am Hitpyaarp. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
Danrex, Chap. XI. Verses 35,36, &c. 


** And some of them of understanding 
shall fall to try them, and to purge them 
to make them white, even to the time 
of the end. 

** And the King shall do according to 
bis will,” &c. &e. 

HE Eleventh Chapter of the 
Book of Daniel is the most sin- 
gular and extraordinary that is to 
be met with in the whole compass of 
the Prophetic Writings. It gives a 
kind of grand outline of the History 
of the most remarkable Nations of 
the Earth, from the time when it was 
written, to the end of the World, at 
least to the end of the present state 
of it, which there is every reason to 





Baptismal Regeneration —Daniel xi. 35, 36, Ke. 





* De Jur. Nat. & Gent. lib. ii, cap. 2.& 4. 
+ Hist. Infant Bapt. introd. p. 95. 
2 Observ. Saer. lib. ii. ch. 6. p. 322. 
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think is now fast approaching, and 
which will be succeeded by that great 
change and improvement in it, when 
«all the Kingdoms of the Earth shall 
become (in a literal and perfect sense) 
the Kingdoms of the Lord, aid of 
his Christ.” 

Daniel tells us, that he wrote this 
part of his Prophecy in the first year 
of Darius the Mede, who was the de- 
stroyer of the Babylonish Empire and 
the founder of that which was af- 
terwards called the Persi.n. It was 
theretore written at least two thou- 
suod three hundred years ago. The 
Prophecy commences with the future 
fortunes of this New Empire, aod 
coutinues to its destruction by Alex- 
ander the Great, whose History, and 
of the division of his dominions 
among four of his Captains, and of the 
chief events which happened to two 
of these his successors, occupies the 
larger part of it. It theu brings us 
acquainted with the Romans, who were 
** to pollute the sanctuary of strength, 
to take away the daily sacriiice, wnd 
place theabomination that maketh de- 
solate,” i. e. to destroy Jerusalem and 
its Temple. Audat that time,there were 
to be meo of understand ng, who suould 
**instiuct many, but shouid fail by the 
sword, and by flame, by captivity, and 
by spoil many days.” By these wen, 
there can be nv doubt, are meant 
the Christians, who answer so exactly 
tothe description. ‘ Now when they 
fall, they saall be holpen with a litle 
help,” which has been interpreted to 
mean the Kstablish vent of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine ; and it is 
called “ a little help,” because, though 
the Church wa, hereby delivered from 
the persecutions of its heathen ene- 
mies, it in a short time suffered in 
an equal degree from the failings out 
and contentions of those who were 
its friends. So far this Prophecy has 
been shewn by different Loterpreters 
to be most literaliy and exactly ful- 
filled; and it is the intention of the 
present Inquiry to prove, that the 
same is true with respect to the re 
mainder of it. 

There can be no doubt, that the 
King, the description of whom oc- 
cupies the vine last verses of this 
chapler, is the very same character, 
who is mentioned in St. Paul's Epis- 
tle to the Romans, under the title of 
the *“* Man of Sin, the Son of Perdi- 
tion,” because the Apostie describes 
the latter in the very words of the 
Prophet. 

















Prophet. And if this is admitted, 
we shall see good reason to suppose, 
that the * failing of the Men of Un- 
derstanding” spoken of in the verse 
before, is the “ falling away” men- 
tioned also by the Apostle, as pre- 
ceding, and indeed introducing, ** the 
Man of Sin.” This connexion, how- 
ever, could not be known with cer- 
tainty till the fulfilment of the Pro- 
phecy had taken place. And there- 
fore this * failing of the Men of Un- 
derstanding” has been thought to 
mean the same in its kind with that 
of verse 33, and consequently to al- 
lude to the cruel persecutions exer- 
cised by the Church of Rome. But 
in this place, the falling of these men 
is shown to be intended to be for the 
benefit of the whole body of Chris- 
tians, ** totry them, to purge them, 
and make them white.” Some Chris- 
tians were to be permitted by God to 
renounce their religion, that the 
great blessing it is tv mankind might 
be made so plain and evident, that 
those who should survive the mi- 
series of the sad experiment might 
be fully and entirely convinced of its 
real value and importance, so as to 
make it the sole rule and guide of all 
their actions. The very extraordi- 
nary treaty announced as concluded 
between the sovereigns of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, may be con- 
sidered as a kind of dawning of Lhose 
better days, which the present state 
of the world gives room Lo expect to 
be at no very great distance. I need 
add nothing to what I have said in 
proof of this apostacy having taken 
place in the late eventiul times. 

“ The King” determines this Man 
of Sin to be sume King or Kingdom, 
* shall do according to bis will.” 
The same is said of others, but par- 
ticularly of the Ram (chap. viii.) 
where it is explained to mean, that 
**no beast might stand before him, 
nor was there any that could deliver 
out of his hand.” ‘ He shall exalt 
himself above every God,” &c. (lL have 
had occasion to shew) declares his 
impiely with regard to God, and his 
domineermg arrogance with respect 
to mankiod. “ In his estate be shall 
honour the God of Forces;” aud we 
have seen a whole Nation formed into 
soldiers, and nothing thought of or 
attended to but war. ** A God whom 


his fathers knew not, shall he ho- 
nour with gold and silver and with 
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precious stones.” Here we seem to 
find the French Emperor, a kind of 
Governor, or God, whom their fa- 
thers kuew not, on whom the Nation 
lavished their wealth without objec- 
tion, and without bounds, “ And 
thus shall he do in most strong holds 
with a strange God,” &c. The French 
were nol contented with setting an 
Usurper on the throne of their own 
Nation, but they did the same in 
other countries, by appowting kings 
over them. Thus they “divided the 
lands (or earth) for gain.” By this 
means they obtained power over all 
the neighbouring nations, to their 
own great advantage. ‘“‘ At the time 
of the end the king of the South shall 
push at him, and the king of the 
North,” &c. Interpreters have by no 
means agreed, as to what time is 
here meant by “the Time of the 
End.” But we have most happily 
found, that it intended that Time, 
when God should please to put an 
End to that dreadful Power, which 
he had permitted to be so long a 
scourge to all the nations of Christen- 
dom. By “ the king of the South” 
we may believe to be meant Spain, 
the most southerly of all the king- 
doms of Europe, and where the power 
of the Tyrant first met with success- 
ful resistance. This king might be 
said only “*to push at him,” as the 
Spanish armies did not pass far be- 
yond their own frontiers. By “ the 
king of the North” we cannot doubt 
must be intended Russia, whose mode 
of warfare so exactly answered to the 
power of Nature, to which it is here 
compared. A whirlwind is one of 
the most powerful aud destructive 
of Nature’s works. It levels and des- 
troys whatever stands in its course. 
Exactly similar were the effects of 
the Russian armies during the whole 
of the Retreat of the French from 
Moscow; and this brought the French 
Empire into that state which has 
ended in its destruction. 

From this general view of the na- 
ture and end of this Monster, the 
Prophecy proceeds to state some 
particular matters which would take 
place in the course of its progress ; 
but the events have proved, that these 
things were not to follow what was 
foretold of the kings of the North 
and South, nor yet in regular suc- 
cession with respect to each other, 
which does not seem — 
wi 





with the necessary obscurity of Pro- 
phecy. 

“* He shall enter into the glorious 
land; by which we can scarce doubt, 
that the Prophet meant his own 
country, Judea. And it has been so 
considered by all writers upon this 
subject. And this we have seen come 
to pass. The siege of Acre made the 
expedition into Palestine a very re- 
markable circumstance of the late 
war. From this almost defenceless 
town the French army met with such 
opposition as obliged it to make a 
most disgraceful retreat out of a 
country which it had invaded in 
so unworthy a manner. Nor was it 
able to penetrate beyond the limits 
of this country. * Edom and Moab 
and the chief of the children of Am- 
mon,” #@. e. the immediately neigh- 
bouring countries East of Judea, * es- 
caped out of his hand.” ‘* The plains 
of Nazareth,” Sir Sydney Smith tells 
us in his dispatches, “ was the boun- 
dary of Buonaparte’s career.” 

“The Jand of Egypt shail not es- 
cape. He shall have power over the 
treasures of gold and silver,” &c. 
The invasion of Egypt was a very un- 
expected event. France and Turkey 
were in peace, when a vast armament 
was fitted out by the former country, 
which entered Egypt, and soon ob- 
tained entire possession of the chief 
places init. All the “precious things” 
of it came most literally into the 
power of these merciless invaders, 

Many things took place between 
this invasion of Egypt, and the events 
next taken notice of in the Prophecy ; 
for the tidings from the North and 
East, which are represented as trou- 
bling this king, were, we have reason 
to believe, the preparations for war 
made by the Russians, For it was 
on this occasion that he ** went forth 
with great fury, todestroy and utterly 
totake away many.” He got together 
such an army as had never been 
known in any modern wars, contain- 
ing not less than half a million of 
soldiers. And he most truly did 
“make away many.” For of this 
great army he lost more than 400,000 
men; and we may believe, from the 
severe battles fought in his way to 
Moscow, and in his retreat from 


thence, that the Russians must have 
lost at least half that number. 

But still he was to make one effort 
more, and plant the tabernacles, or 
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tents of his camp, “ between the seas, 
in the glorious Holy Mountain.” And 
we koow, that all the last battles 
were fought in France, a country 
whose situation answers to the de- 
scription here given, being surrounded 
on three sides of it by the Ocean. 
And it lies also in the midst of the 
Christian world, which seems to be 
meant by the * glorious holy moun- 
tain.” Nor is this anew opinion: “Holy 
Mountain” is often used by the Pro- 
phet to denote the Christian Church, 
W. Lowth observes on Ezekiel xvii. 
23. , 

The last mark, which was to dis- 
tinguish this extraordinary being, is, 
** that he shall come to his end, and 
none shall help him.” And this has 
been as exactly fulfilled with respect 
to the French Empire, as all the for- 
mer parts of the Prophecy. France 
was left alone in the fatal contest, 
without the assistance of one helping 
hand of all her former counexions ; 
nor has the late short revival of these 
troubles made any alteration iu this 
point, as to the termination of them. 

Let no one think this a mere ques- 
tion of vain curiosity. It is certainly 
a matter of the grealest importance 
to us of this Nation in particular, lest, 
gee of our great deliverance, we 
ail in giving due glory to the God of 
Heaven, who, in our favour, has so 
clearly manifested his power over 
this plague. T. R. 

a 


Mr. Urpan, March 3. 
HOPE to be excused for differ- 
ing from T. R. in his new inter- 

pretation of 2 Th. ii. 3. 1 am in- 
clined wholly to deny its allusion either 
to the Empire of France in general, 
or to the late Ruler of that kingdom, 
and to adhere to the original mean- 
ing. 

In former editions of the New Tes- 
tament, the words “that day shail 
not come” were inserted in italics ; 
and though I mention this by the 
way, as the most fair mode adopted 
in the received version, regretting 
that it should ever have been altered, 
yet I do not see how in either mode 
the sense of the whole passage is 
changed or affected by it, and there- 
fore | proceed to examine it without 
any allusion to this fact. 

1, It is not in any wise probable 
that St.Paul, when preaching the gos- 
pel to the converts of Thessalonica, 

should 
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should advert to the French Revo- 
lution, when a more wonderful revo- 
lution was to be revealed, that should 
awaken the Spirit of Truth, which 
was to lie in darkness for 1260 years— 
when the Man of Sin should be re- 
vealed, who had ‘ exalted himself 
above all that is called God—and who 
sitteth in the temple of God, shewing 
himself that he is God.” —This revo- 
lution will affect all Zurope, and the 
Nations of the world, wherein this 
Man’s doctrine has been delivered, 
and has influenced and spread the 
spirit of those “lying wonders” which 
have deceived the world. The in- 
terpretation of this passage to the 
Church of Rome has been very ably 
given by Bp. Newton (2 Proph. 366.) 
However it may be acknowledged, 
that France was sunk in Infidelity 
during a long period previous to its 
Revolution in 1789, which was most 
flagrantly manifested during that 
reign which gave encouragement and 
effect to those principles ; still there 
is no part of that Infidelity, or its 
consequences, which can be assiimi- 
lated with the prophecy contained in 
the abu ve passage and its correspond- 
ents in St. John’s extraordinary 
book of the Revelations. In chro- 
nological order, by which alone we 
are enabled to interpret and apply, 
and to bring the testimony of Pro- 
phecs tothe Spirit of Truth, we do 
not learn any part of this event to 
accord with that which applies to the 
“Man of Sin, who sitting in the 
tempie of God, shewed himself that 
he was God.” Infidelity denied the 
being of God—denied a future state, 
denied a moral superintendance of 
God!—That this was the fact in 
France, every one well knows—there 
was not a philosophical man in all its 
districts who did not openly avow 
this doctrine, and make it part of 
his boast in conversation, when- 
ever an opportunity offered. How 
then do these words apply to France ? 
The temple of God they shunned, and 
converted into a den of robbers—they 
never assumed the name and charac- 
ter of Him whom they denied. This 
inconsistency is too obvious to need 
further notice. Napoleon, who follow- 
ed the Brissotines and the Robespierres 
of that sanguiuary deluge, never took 
his seat in that temple, vor shewed 
himself that he was Got ; for he rais- 
ed himself upou a temporal rather 
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than a spiritual throne ; he converted 
every pious impression into scoff or 
superstition, and the churches and of- 
fices of religion into barracks and 
arsenals, and their revenues into pub- 
lic services! He never off-red par-. 
don to sinners ; for he encouraged the 
new school of prospective ambition 
and selfish power, and taught his 
people to scoff at the weakness of 
retrospective examination of their 
own hearts and motives;—that there 
was no uveed of seeking for pardon, 
for there could be no sin; inasmuch 
as there was no power against which 
sin could be committed. He assumed 
for himself no name by which he 
could be said to be called God ; and 
though he commanded the forced 
obedience of the Pope to set the 
crown of France upon his head, yet 
this was more because he had sub- 
dued the Pope as a reigning power, who 
had in former ages given sanction to 
princes, and he had no other that 
would sanction him, than because of 
any doly or religious unction at his 
coronation oa which either himself 
or his people would rely!—And in 
his subsequent assumption of the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy found at 
Milan, he deemed no one so high, 
and therefore so fit to place that upon 
his head, as himself, the successor of 
Charlemagne. 

These acts of self-vanity and am- 
bitious pride are the parts of a Man 
of Sin, but they are not the qualifi- 
cations to which the Aposile seems to 
allude. They can only allude to him 
whose reign has been limited to 1260 
years, beginning with that corruption 
of his priesthood when he became 
a temporal prince under Phocas in 
A. D. 606, coeval with the deceiver 
Mahomet, whose fortunes are to fall 
together, in the nearly approaching pe- 
riod, when the waters of the Euphra- 
tes shall be dried up: A. D. 1866! 
to which nearly approaching period 
a busy world seems to take no heed. 
Thea will appear the most wonder- 
ful manifestation of the great and 
everlasting truth of God’s holy word, 
when both these errors shall come to 
au end, aod men shall learn war po 
more, but righteousness and peace 
shall embrace each other! Then it 
will clearly appear who this “ Maa 
of Sia” has beean—he that called him- 
self by a title fit to be ascribed to 
God ulone—“ Holiness,"—he that 
receives 
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receives homage of man as mortal 
and frail as himse!lf—he that presumes 
to remit sins, and to gravt indul- 
gence upon pecuniary terms—he that 
once commanded the spirit of kings, 
and attempted to put all things un- 
der his feet—he who commanded 
prostrate crowds of deluded votaries 
to fall down before him, and to 
spread their garments in his way— 
who deceived the weak multitude by 
** lying wonders,” of liquefactions, 
relics, and palls—who raised his do- 
minion upon ceremonies which he 
made essential to salvation, and re- 
lieved the consciences of men by the 
repetition of words, the cquoting of 
beads, and pecuniary fines!—These 
* overflowings of ungodliness” might 
well have made any man afraid but 
the Man of Sin—but he nevertheless 
has pursued his course undaunted, 
and still, notwithstanding some mortal 
vicissitudes, perseveres even unto his 
end which approaches—although the 
sons of this father, self-called “* Holy,” 
daily fall away—for who is God but 
the Lord, or who hath any strength 
except our God? (Ps. xviii. $1.) 

I shall nowleave it, Sir, to your usual 
intelligence, whether T. R.’s new In- 
terpretation is consisient with the 
Apostle’s words. Indeed, it must ap- 
peur to most theological readers of 
the present day, that peculiar cau- 
tion is needful before any new In- 
terpretations of Scripture are adopt- 
ed—for a strange fatality prevails, of 
consulling Interpreters and Commen- 
tators, and philosophical essays, ra- 
ther than the Scriptures themselves, 
which best explain their owo mean- 
ing—by which means we abound in 
more error than knowledge, more 
scepticism than truth, more disputa- 
tion than judgment. A. H. 

—— 


Mr. Urnsan, April 9. 

ALATINUS may well =y “ Ne- 

ver were sacred aud profane sub- 
jects so mingled as at present ;” (p. 
232.) He instances a Concert: I will 
instance those public concerts the 
Oratorios, which are allowed to be 
performed on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent, when plays are for- 
bidden, and when every thing but 
what is sacred is intended to be for- 
bidden. The following pieces pre- 
ceded each other in the advertisement 
which I copy from a morning paper 
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of the Oratorio (as it is called) at 
Covent Garden on the 29th of March. 


1.“ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
2. “* Hush, ye pretty warbling quire, 
Your thrilling strains 
Awake my pains, 
And kindle fierce desire.” 

3. “ The flocks shall leave the moun- 
tains.” 

4. “ The people that walked in dark- 
ness.”” 

5. “ O ruddier than the cherry, 

O sweeter than the berry, 
O nymph more bright 
Than moonshine night, 
Or kidlings blithe and merry.” 

6. “ Comfort ye my people, saith your 
God.” 

7, “* Love in her eyes sits playing, 

And kindles soft desire.” 

8. “Is there a heart ?” 

9. Hallelujah. Chorus. 

40. “Oh! the pleasures of the plains.” 

If a profane love-story, like “ Acis 
and Galatea,” is suffered at all during 
this solemn season, it should be per- 
formed entire and by itself; but that 
such a mixture as I have pointed out 
above, of parts of that story with 
portions of the most sublime of our 
Oratorios, the Messiah, should be en- 
dured, is strange indeed. Some of 
your Correspondents, who have time 
and talents, will probably enlarge 
upon the subject. 1 merely state the 
fact, and invite attention to it. M.R. 

—— 
Mr. Ugean, April 16. 
HE following philological trifle 
may perhaps amuse your Rea- 
ders. I copy it from the port-folio 
of an eminent scholar. 

“ANTIQUE.] Old, ancient, and antique, 
heighten the sense of one another. A 
fashion is old when it ceases to be fol- 
lowed ; it is ancient when the use of it 
is entirely laid aside ; and it is antique 
when it has been a long time ancient, 
What is recent is not old, what is new 
is not ancient, and what is modern is 
not antique. Oldness refers to ages 
ancientness to families; and antiquity 
to things that have existed in times far 
remote from those in which we live.” 


From the same source I copy the 
following memorandum. 

“ To write to Alnwick for a transcript 
of the Latin inscription on the monu- 
ment of Dr. Alexander Bayne in that 
eburch, with an account of the fashion 
of the monument, and the best intelli- 
gence he can get of it, andhim. In his. 
way to Bath froth Edinburgh,when he wae 
much reduced, be was in such high spirits 
that 
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that he got out of his carriage a little be- 
fore he came into the town, and walked 
and sung for some way, but making a 
slip upon the stairs, as he went to bed in 
the Angel Inn at Alnwick, he instantly 
expired, and was there interred, and an 
elegant monument was erected to his 
memory in the church, by his daughter 
or daughters, who, if I remember right, 
accompanied him, and are represented 
in sorrowful attitudes on the monu- 
ment.” 

Perhaps some of your Correspoud- 
ents in the North may favour you 
with a copy of the Inscription. 

When did Sir T. Gatehouse die? 
He was knighted in 1762. 

Yours, &c. A Dever. 

I — 
Mr. Urpax, Feb. 15. 

HE Frieuds of Justice and Hu- 

manity should, at the present 
crisis, be most specially and vigilantly 
on their guard, against the arts which 
a powerful Party in this Country are 
now actually employing, to create in 
the public mind a prejudice hostile to 
the cause of the Abolition of that 
hellish traflick, the Slave Trade. The 
press teems with pamphiets, and the 
newspapers with paragraphs, filled 
with garbled statemenis, misrepre- 
sentations of facts, and abuse of indi- 
viduals, who have taken a forward 
part in the promotion of that sacred 
cause. The object of these pamphlets 
and paragraphs is sufficiently obvious. 
It is to perpetuate, without abate- 
ment, all the dreadful enormities of 
our Colonial bondage ; and perhaps 
ultimately to renew the African Slave 
Trade. It is of the highest import- 
ance to the cause of Justice and Hu- 
manity, that these enormities should 
be universally known, and the arts 
exposed by which it is now atlempted 
toupboldthem. Sierra Leone! 


P.S. It is perhaps very questiona- 
ble whether the Slave Trade is not 
actually carried on to nearly an equal 
extent as ever by British Capital!! 
notwithstanding the Acts of the Le- 
gislature, and the vigilance of the 
Government, to the contrary. 

a 
Mr. Urnnan, April 3. 
T is almost needless, | trust, to say 
with what _— pleasure I read 
the account of your Correspondent 
P. E. in p. 210. Most happy am | 
to read that Government (the Beard 
of Admiralty) have directed their at- 
Gent. Mac. April, 1816. 
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tention towards the means of safety in 
small craft, necessarily used in Ship- 
ing. Whatever the plan be they 
howe thought fit to adopt, | am per- 
suaded the most material benefit may 
be derived by making small craft 
more safe than common open boats, 
not only in the preservation of many 
valuable lives, but in the encourage- 
ment of all services connected with 
the sea and shipping. I feel very 
happy that my letter, which you so 
kiodly inserted in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, has produced the commv- 
nication of a Correspondent whoseems 
interested in the subject; and still 
more happy sbould | be, if your Cor- 
respondent P. E. would favour us with 
a draft of the boat he alludes to, and 
the necessary particulars of the con- 
struction; not only that we may tho- 
roughly understand so ingenious a 
contrivance, as it appears by his 
(P. E.’s) account, but that the plan 
may be promulged generally: and I 
should not doubt but Mr. Fincham, 
the inventor, moved by a spirit of 
philanthropy in turning his mind to 
the subject, will have pleasure in ex- 
tending the benefit of his plan, and 
will afford P. E. a Draft and a 
pation for such purpose, if he will be 
80 obliging as to make application 
for it; and that you, Mr. Urban, will 
be ready to give it all the publicity in 
your power by the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, G. G, V. 


a 

Mr. Urnsan, Tunbridge, April 6. 
4 facility with which an Eng- 
lish Sailor is made the dupe of 
persons who do not possess a tenth 
- of his natural good sense, is well 
nown, though not the less singular. 
It is, however, truly astonishing, that 
until late years Government have 
taken no steps whatever to check that 
premeditated and widely spread sys- 
tem of robbery and plunder, which 
the Slopsellers at our different out- 
ports have so successfully, and to such 
un incredible extent, been hitherto 
allowed to practise upon those passive 
victims of Credulity — the Seamen of 
the Fleet. But upon the slightest iu- 
quiry (aud a Parliamentary Inquiry 
and Report, upon which to ground 
measures of amendment, have now 
become absolutely necessary ) it would 
result, that the measures with respect 
to Naval Agency which have been 
adopted (though with the most — 
able 
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able intentions), seem rather to in- 
crease than diminish those evils. 
Nearly all those who tamper with 
the Seamen's interests and property 
are Jews—a set of people who, in ad- 
dition to their other good qualities, 
have in every age evinced more in- 
geauily ia evading the laws of all 
those Countries wherein they have 
been tolerated, than any other sect 
on earth. It was well said by the 
Prophets of old, that the Jewish Na- 
tion would become both a scattered 
and persecuted race ; aad though no 
advocate for persecution, | sometimes 
cannot belpthinking,with many others 
who have written on the subject, 
that they have been the principal 
cause of their owa misfortunes, When 
the character of a people is ehiefly 
distinguished by a thorough contempt 
of ail other religious persuasions, so 
as to reader any intercourse with them 
an imaginary source of contagion, 
and puisue a mode of life thal pre- 
cludes the exercise of charity and be- 
nevolence, except to their own sect ; 
also a constant evasion of those mili- 
tary services which the subject is 
bound to fulfil; it requires no very 
great depth of judgment to prognos- 
ticate that such a people will for ever 
be the sport of Fortune, and execra- 
tion of mankind ! 
As it is of mach more importance 
to exclude these people from our 
ships of war, and prevent the way in 
which they are vow scandalously al- 
lowed to roband plunder our Seamen, 
than people imagine, | will just sub- 
mit an outline of their mode of pro- 
ceeding. The instant a ship of war 
arrives, either at Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, or Sheerness, her anchor is 
scarcely down, when about twenty, 
and sometimes double the number, of 
boats, with two or three Jews in each, 
.surround her; not indeed unlike the 
swarms who flocked around the ships 
of Captain Cook, in the South Seas, 
although, it must be allowed, with 
very «different objects in view; the 
one being actuated by motives of 
simple curiosity, and the other by the 
fess laudable oue of pillage. Some of 
these numerous expceciants shortly ma- 
nage to get on bourd; where, by the 
aid of bowing and scraping (at which 
they are remarkably expert) to every 
one they meet, from the Cook’s mate 
to the First Lieutenanj, they very 
svou feel perfectly at home! When 
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business commences, Moses, as he is 
ludicrously apostrophized, is disco- 
vered to deal in every article which 
human invention has produced: he 
can supply, from the magnitude of a 
chest of drawers to the insignificance 
of a needle (and on the most reasonable 
terms ), all the wants of his customers: 
besides, this mest accommodating 
Srcepava gives a long credit. This 
atter proof of ingenuous liberality is 
too much for Jack to resist. A bar- 
gain is struck, and the victim of ra- 
pacily is next day seen with an im- 
mense watch-chain, to which there is 
a ** Chronometer” suspended, whose 
moofments were never equalled ; his 
red wais'coat and blue jacket covered 
with showy buttons, together with a 
massy pair of oval shoe-buckles, reach- 
ing to his toes, and all of dead silver! 
reuder him at once the admiration of 
himself aud those around him, The 
whole of the foregoing decorations, 
whose original cost to the Jew cannot 
have exceeded ten pounds, are usually 
charged treble that sum in the poor 
fellow’s account! It now only re- 
mains to explain by what very ho- 
nourable methods the payment of 
them is guaranteed. Previous to any 
advance being made, either in clothes 
or money, care is taken to ascertain 
what arrears of pay, prize-money, &c. 
are due to the party to be considered, 
when, lo! disgraceful to our National 
Legislation to relate, a full power of 
Attorney, and unconditional surven- 
der of all the man’s documents, are 
exacted!!! 

When as many of the Tribe as have 
succeeded in culling our Seamen have 
completed their praise-worthy voca- 
tion, they retire, doubtless very well 
pleased with themselves; in a few 
days, or weeks, the ship is ordered to 
sea, perhaps to the East or West In- 
dies; need it be added that the Jew 
and the unfortunate Seaman never, 
by any chance, come across each other 
again! 

it might be very clearly, and very 
shortly and easily proved, before a 
Committee of either House of Parlia- 
ment, that hundreds of thousands have 
been wrested from the hard and toil- 
some earnings of English Seamen by 
ithe above infamous process! It is 
for the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment to say, whether a final end 
ought not to be immediately put to 
such disgraceful and cruel proceed- 
ings; 
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ings; to proceedings so replete with 
mischief to the Nation, and to thou- 
sands of their poor families. The 
remedies for these and similar abuses 
are so self-evident, that it would be 
only a loss of time to point any of 
them out: but I may be permitted 
to ask, where could a Member of the 
British Seuate select a subject more 
worthy his humane and benevolent 
exertions? His own reflections, with 
the united blessings of grateful thou- 
sands, would form his just reward. 
Yours, &c. OssERVATOR. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, 
H+ VE the goodness to insert the 
following letter to me, and my 
answer : 
* Bath, March 26, 

* Sir, — In the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for January last, you are suffi- 
ciently facetious on the novel scheme 
of burning books remaining unsold ; 
but being a purchaser (as far as it has 
gone) of your ** Antient Architecture 
of England,” I cannot but feel alarm- 
ed at the statement that “ the Ao- 
tient Architecture of England is at a 
stand,’ &c. 1 purchased the first vo- 
lume handsomely bound; and have 
all the published Numbers of the pro- 
posed second Volume (or Part), iu full 
confidence that a person of your re- 
spectability would not leave the Pur- 
chasers of your Work in the larch, as 
sundry persons of no respectability 
have done. If you caanot afford the 
concluding Numbers at the same price 
as the preceding ones, by all means 
raise it; or contract the plan; or 
use any other creditable means of 
bringing the work to a decent con- 
clusion, rather thao bring disgrace on 
yourself, and disappointment to your 
Subscribers in their just expectations. 
The Gentleman's Magazine would be 
the proper medium through which. 
you might inform the Purchasers of 


your Work what they have to expect. . 


“An Antiquary, and your sincere 
Well-wisher.” 
“ Mr. Carter, 12, Upper Eaton-street, 
Grosvenor-place.” 

WITH all due submission to this 
anonymous writer from Bath (who, 
by the bye, might have paid the post- 
age of his letter, as per custom), I 
cannot but observe, he is rather un- 
reasonable to insist, iu a manner, 
without knowing why, or wherefore, 
that a maa should carry on a pursuit, 
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possible or impossible; for having 
given a broad hint that it was “ata 
stand,” a hint which, at any rate, 
did not imply given up, or done with. 
However, | am free to declare, that 
of the last Number of Antieut Archi- 
tecture, XX VILL. not more thanforty 
are sold! Now let Anonymous set 
40 six-shillings, about twelve pound:, 
so received, against the expeaces ne- 
cessarily occurring on my part, with 
my time in etching the four plates (at 
least half a year), in bringing out one 
Number; and then it will be explained 
why, in sober sadness, my work is 
“ata stand,” or ought to be so. 

I am constraiped also to declare, 
that from the commencement of the 
same, I have been playing what is 
called “a losing game,” or riding my 
* hobby horse,” being most desifous 
to leave. behind me faint gleams of 
light towards illustrating the Antient 
Architecture of the Country. As it 
is, the work, as far as it goes, is com- 
plete, taking in the reign of Edward 
Ill. it is possible a time may yet 
arrive, patrons may yet come forward 
(Anonymous among the rest), to en- 
courage me to the purpose—that [ 
may yet go on, and properly con- 
clude the Second Volume, or Part. 
In fact, | am the only person “ left ia 
the lurch;” and I feel bitterly my 
fruitless waste of time and money to 
so little purpose, as it now appears 
I have gained nothing by the book - 
mania but a certain quantity of “ dis- 
grace,” and /ost, it may be, all my 
stock of * respectability.” 

Here | must take the opportunity 
to return my grateful thanks to the 
few Subscribers left, they having re- 
mained with me from 1795 to the 
present time; they have generously 
done their part, and [I humbly con- 
ceive I have performed mine—that is, 
to the stretch of my ability, and of 
my pecuniary resources. J.Carrer. 

— 

*,* P.181. 1. 31, 7. “10th of September.’ 

J. L.’s Vindication of the venerable 
Rector of Abbot's Roding should have 
been used, had not the worthy Divine 
himself taken up the cudgels. We cha- 
ritably hope the infraction of the Com- 
mandment is a solitary instance : “ who,” 
for “ which,”’ and “on earth,” are cer- 
tainly often used, both in Town and 
Country. 

BiB.tanDeR’s Fourth Letter in defence 
of the French Version of the Bible, &c. 
will appear in our next Number, 
Report 
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Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Earl of 
Exoin’s Collection of Scu.rrurep Marsues, &c. 


(Printed by order of the House of Commons, March 25, 1816.) 


HE Select Committee appointed 
to inquire whether it be expe- 
dient that the Collection mentioned 
in the Earl of Elgin’s Petition, pre- 
sented to the House on the 15th day 
of February last, should be purchased 
on behalf of the Publick, and if so, 
what price it may be reasonable to 
allow for the same,—consider the 
subject referred to them as divided 
into four principal heads: the first of 
which relates to the Authority by 
which this Collection was acquired ; 
the second, to the circumstances un- 
der which that authority was granted ; 
the third, to the Merit of the Marbles 
as works of Sculpture, and the im- 
portance of making them Public Pro- 
perty, for the purpose of promoting 
the study of the Fine Arts in Great 
Britain ; and the fourth, to their va- 
Jue as objects of Sale ; which includes 
the consideration of the Expence 
which has attended the removing, 
transporting, and bringing them to 
England. 
To these will be added some gene- 
ral Observations upon what is to be 


found in various Authors relating to .. 


these Marbles *. 
& 


When the Earl of Elgin quitted Eng- 
Jand upon his mission to the Ottoman 
Porte, it was his original intention to 
anake that appointment beneficial to 
the progress of the Fine Arts in Great 
Britain, by procuring accurate drawings 
and casts of the valuable remains of 
Sculpture and Architecture scattered 
throughout Greece, and _ partieularly 
eoncentrated at Athens. 

With this view he engaged Signor 
Lusieri, a painter of reputation, who was 
then in the service of the King of the 
‘Two Sicilies, together with two archi- 
tects, two modellers, anda figure painter, 
whom Mr. Hamilton (now Under Secre- 
tary of State) engaged at Rome, and 
dispatched with Lusieri, in the summer 
of 1800, from Constantinople to Atbens. 

‘They were employed there about nine 
months, from August 1600 to May 1201, 
without having any sort of facility or ac- 
eommodation afforded to them : nor was 
the Acropolis accessible to them, even 
for the purpose of taking drawings, ex- 





* These “ General Observations” shall 
Be given in our next, 


cept by the payment of a large fee, 
which was exacted daily. 

The other five Artists were withdrawn 
from Athens in January 1803, but Lu- 
sieri has continued there ever since, ex- 
cepting during the short period of our 
hostilities with the Ottoman Porte. 

During the year 1800, Egypt was in 
the power of the Freneh: and that sort 
of contempt and dislike which has al- 
ways characterized the Turkish Govern- 
ment and ple in their behaviour to- 
wards every denomination of Christians, 
prevailed infull force. 

The success of the British arms in 
Egypt, and the expected restitution of 
that province to the Porte, wrought a 
wonderful and instantaneous change in 
the disposition of all ranks and descrip- 
tions of people towards our Nation. 
Universal benevolence and good-wiii ap- 
peared to take place of suspicion and 
aversion. Nothing was refused which 
was asked; and Lord Elgin, availing 
himself of this favourable and unexpected 
alteration, obtained, in the summer of 
1801, access to the Acropolis for general 
purposes, with permission to draw, mo- 
del, and remove ; to which was added, a 
special licence to excavate in a particu- 
lar place. Lord Elgin mentions in his 
evidence, that he was obliged to send 
from Athens to Constantinople for leave 
to remove a house; at the same time 
remarking that, in point of fact, all per- 
missions issuing from the Porte to any 
distant provinces, are little better than 
authorities to make the best bargain that 
can be made with the local magistracies. 
The applications upon this subject passed 
in verbal conversations; but the war- 
rants or fermauns were granted in wri- 
ting, addressed to the chief authorities 
resident at Athens, to whom they were 
delivered, and in whose hands they re- 
mained: so that your Committee had no 
opportunity of learning from Lord Elgin 
himself their exact tenor, or of ascer- 
taining in what terms they noticed, or 
allowed the displacing, or carrying away 
of these Marbles. But Dr. Hunt, who 
accompanied Lord Elgin as chaplain to 
the Embassy, has preserved, and has now 
in his possession, a translation of the 
second fermaun, which extended the 
powers of the first; but as he had it not 
with him in London, to produce before 
your Committee, he stated the substance, 
according to his recollection, which was, 
« That, in order to show their particular 
respect to the Ambassador of Great Bri- 
dain, the avgust ally of the Porte, Fa 

whom 














whom they were now and had long been 
in the strictest alliance, they gave to his 
Excellency and to his Secretary, and the 
Artists employed by him, the most ex- 
tensive permission to view, draw, and 
model the antient Temples of the Idols, 
and the Sculptures upon them, and to 
make excavations, and to take away any 
stones that might appear interesting to 
them.” He stated further, that no re- 
monstrance was at any time made, nor 
any displeasure shown by the Turkish 
Government, either at Constantinople or 
Athens, against the extensive interpreta- 
tion which was put vpon this fermaun ; 
and although the work of taking down, 
and removing, was going og for months, 
and even years, and was eonducted in 
the most public manner, numbers of na- 
tive labourers, to the amount of some 
hundreds, being frequently employed, 
not the least obstruction was ever inter- 
posed, nor the smallest uneasiness shewn 
after the granting of this second fer- 
maun, Among the Greek population 
and inbabitants of Athens it occasioned 
no sort of dissatisfaction; but, as Mr. 
Hamilton, an eye-witness, expresses it, 
so far from exciting any unpleasant sen- 
sation, the people seemed to feel it as 
the means of bringing foreigners into 
their country, and of having money spent 
amongthem. The Turks shewed a total 
indifference and apathy as to the ‘pre- 
servation of these remains, except when 
in a fit of wanton destruction they some- 
times carried their disregard so far as to 
do mischief by firing at them. The nu- 
merous travellers and admirers of the 
Arts committed greater waste, from a 
very different motive ; for many of those 
who visited the Acropolis tempted the 
soldiers, and other people about the for- 
tress, to bring them down heads, legs, 
or arms, or whatever other pieces they 
eould carry off. 

A translation of the fermaun itself has 
since been forwarded by Dr. Hunt, which 
is printed in the oS 

IL. 


Upon the second division, it must be 
premised, that, antecedently to Lord El- 
gin’s departure for Constantinople, he 
communicated his intentions of bringing 
home casts and drawings from Athens, 
for the benefit and advancement of the 
Fine Arts in this Country, to Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Grenville, and Mr. Dundas, sug- 
gesting to them the propriety of consi- 
dering it as a National object, fit to be 
undertaken, and carried into effect at 
the public expence; but that this re- 
commendation was in no degree encou- 
raged, either at that time or afterwards. 

It is evident, from a letter of Lord 
Elgin to the Secretary of State, Jan. 13, 
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1803, that he considered himself as hav- 
ing no sort of claim for his disburse- 
ments in the prosecution of these pur- 
suits; though he stated, in the same dis- 
patch, the heavy expences in which they 
had involved him, so as to make it ex- 
tremely inconvenient for him to forege 
any of the usual allowances to which 
Ambassadors at other Courts were en- 
titled. It cannot, therefore, be doubted, 
that he looked upon himself in this re- 
spect as acting in a character entirely 
distinct from bis official sitaation, But 
whether the Government from whom he 
obtained permission did, or could so con- 
sider him, is a question which can be 
solved only by conjecture and reasoning, 
in the absence and deficiency of all posi- 
tive testimony. The Turkish Ministers 
of that day are, in fact, the only persons 
in the world capable (if they are still 
alive) of deciding the doubt; and it is 
probable that even they, if it were pos- 
sible to consult them, might be unable 
to form any very distinct discrimination 
as to the character, in consideration of 
which they acceded to Lord Elgin’s re- 
quest. The occasion made them, be- 
yond all precedent, propitious to what- 
ever was desired in behalf of the English 
Nation; they readily, therefore, com- 
plied with all that was asked by Lord 
Elgin. He was an Englishman of high 
rank ; he was also Ambassador from our 
Court : they granted the same permis- 
sion to no other individual: but then, 
as Lord Elgin observes, no other indi- 
vidual applied for it to the same extent, 
nor had, indeed, the same unlimited 
means for carrying such an undertaking 
into execution. The expression of one 
of the most intelligent and distinguished 
of the British travellers, who visited 
Athens about the same period, appears 
to your Committee to convey as correct 
a judgment as can be formed upon this 
question, which is incapable of being 
satisfactorily separated, and must be 
taken in the aggregate. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in answer to an 
inquiry whether the authority and in- 
fluence of a public situation was in his 
opinion necessary for accomplishing the 
removal of these Marbles, answered,that 
he did not think a private individual 
could have accumplished the removal of 
the remains which Lord Elgin obtained: 
and Dr. Hunt, who had better oppor- 
tunities of information upon this point 
than any other person who bas been 
examined, gave it as his decided opinion, 
that * a British subject, not in the situ- 
ation of Ambassador, could not have 
been able to obtain from the Turkish 
Government a fermaun of such eatensive 
po wers.”” ; 

t 
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It may not be unworthy of remark, 
that the only other piece of Sculpture 
which was ever removed from its place 
for the purpose of export, was taken by 
Mr. Choiseu) Gouffier, when he was Am- 
bassador from France to the Porte ; but 
whetber he did it by express permission, 
or in some less ostensible way, no means 
of ascertaining are within the reach of 
your Committee. It was undoubtedly, 
at various times, an object with the 
French Government to obtain possession 
of some of these valuable remains; and 
it is probable, according to the testimony 
of Lord Aberdeen and others, that at no 
great distance of time they might have 
been removed by that Government from 
their original site, if they had not been 
taken away, and secured for this Coun- 
try, by Lord Elgin. 

I 


I. 

The Third Part is involved in much 
less intricacy ; and although in all mat- 
ters of Taste there is room for great va- 
riety and latitude of opinion, there wil! 
be found upon this branch of the subject 
much more uniformity and agreement 
than could bave been expected. The 
testimony of several of the most eminent 
Artists in this Kingdom, who have been 
examined, rates these Marbles in the 
very first class of antient Art, some 
placing them a little above, and others 
hut very little below, the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, the Laocoon, and the Torso of the 
Belvidere. They speak of them with 
admiration and enthusiasm; and not- 
withstanding tbe manifold injuries of 
time and weather, and those mutilations 
which they have sustained from the for- 
tuitous or desigued injuries of neglect, 
or mischief, they consider them as 
among the finest models, and the most 
exquisite monuments of Antiquity. The 
general current of this portion of the 
evidence, makes no doubt of referring 
the date of these works to the original 
building of the Parthenon, and to the 
designs of Phidias, the dawn of every 
thing which adorned and ennobledG reece. 
With this estimation of the excellence 
of these works, it is natural to conclude 
that they are recommended by the same 
authorities as highly fit, and admirably 
adapted to furm a schovl for study, to 
improve our National taste for the Fine 
Arts, and to diffuse a more perfect know- 
ledge of them throughout this Kingdom. 

Much indeed may be reasonably hoped 
and expected, from the general observa- 
tion and admiration of such distinguish- 
ed examples. The end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
enlightened by the discovery of several 
of the noblest remains of Antiquity, pro- 
duced in Italy an abundant harvest of 
the most eminent meu, who made gi- 


gantic advances in the path of Art, as 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 
Caught by the novelty, attracted by the 
beauty, and enamoured of the perfection 
of those newly-disclosed treasures, they 
imbibed the genuine spirit of autient 
excellence, and transfused it into their 
own compositions. 

It is surprizing to @bserve, in the best 
of these Marbles, in how great a degree 
the close imitation of Nature is com- 
bined with grandeur of style, while the 
exact details of the former in no degree 
detract from the effect and predomi- 
nance of the latter. 

The two finest single figures of this 
Collection differ materially in this re- 
spect from the Apollo Belvidere, which 
may be selected as the highest and most 
sublime representation of ideal form, and 
beauty, which Sculpture has ever em- 
bodied, and turned into shape. 

The evidence upon this part of the 
inquiry will be read with satisfaction 
and interest, both where if is immedi- 
ately connected with these Marbles, and 
where it branches out into extraneous 
observations, but all of them relating 
tu the study of the Antique. A reference 
is made by one of the witnesses to a 
Sculptor *, eminent throughout Europe 
for his works, who lately left this Metro- 
polis highly gratified by the view of 
these treasures of that branch of Art 
which he has cultivated with so much 
success, His own letter to the Earl of 
Elgin upon this subject is inserted in 
the Appendix, 

In the judgment of Mr. Payne Knight, 
whose valuation will be referred to ina 
subsequent page, the first class is not 
assigned to the two principal Statues of 
this Collection; but. he rates the Me- 
topes in the first class of works in High 
Relief, and knows of nothing so fine in 
that kind. He places also the Frize in 
the first class of Low Relief; and consi- 
dering a general Museum of Art to be 
very desirable, he looks upen such an 
addition to our National Collection as 
likely to contribute to the improvement 
of the Arts, and to become a very valua- 
ble acquisition ; for the importation of 
which, Lord Elgin is entitled to the gra- 
titude of his Country. 

IV. 

The directions of the House in the 
order of reference, imposes upon your 
Committee the task of forming and sub- 
mitting an opinion upon the Fourth 
Head, which otherwise the seautiness of 
materials for fixing a pecuniary value, 
and the unwillinguess, or inability, in 
those who are practically most conversant 
in Statuary to afford any lights upon 
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this part of the subject, would have ra- 
ther induced them to decline. 

The produce of this Collection, if it 
should be brought to sale in separate 
Jots, in the present depreciated state of 
almost every article, and more particu- 
larly of such as are of precarious and 
fanciful value, would probably be much 
inferior to what may be denominated its 
jutrinsic value. 

The mutilated state of all the larger 
Figures, the want either of beads or fea- 
tures, of limbs or surface, in most of the 
Metopes, and in a great proportion of 
the Compartments even of the larger 
Frize, render this Collection, if divided, 
but little adapted to serve for the deco- 
ration of private houses. It should 
therefore be considered as forming a 
Whole, and should unquestionably be 
kept entire as a School of Art, and a 
Study for the formation of Artists. The 
competitors in the market, if it should 
be offered for sale without separation, 
could not be numerous. Some of the 
Sovereigns of Europe, added to such of 
the great Galleries or National Institu- 
tions in various parts of the Continent, 
as may possess funds at the disposal of 
their Directors sufficient for such a pur- 
pose, would in all! probability be the only 
purchasers. 

It is not, however, reasonable nor be- 
coming the liberality of Parliament, to 
withhold upon this aceount, whatever, 
under all the circumstances, may be 
deemed a just and adequate price; and 
more particularly in a case where Parlia- 
ment is left to fix its own valuation, and 
no specific sum is demanded, or even 
suggested by the Party who offers the 
Collection to the publick. 

It is obvious that the money expended 
in the acquisition of any commodity is 
not necessarily the measure of its real 
value. The sum laid out in gaining pos- 
session of two articles of the same in- 
trinsic worth, may, and often does, vary 
considerably. In making two excava- 
tions, for instance, of equal magnitude 
and Jabour, a broken Bust or some few 
Fragments may be discovered in the one, 
and a perfect Statue in the other. The 
first cost of the broken Bust and of the 
entire Statue would in that case be the 
same; but it cannot be said that the 
value is therefore equal. In the same 
manner, by the loss ur detention of a 
ship, a great charge may have been in- 
curred, and the original outgoing ex- 
cessively enhanced; but the value to 
the buyer will in no degree be affected 
by these extraneous accidents. Sup- 
posing again, Artists to have been en- 
gaged at considerable salaries during a 
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or nothing, the first cost would be bar- 
densome in this case also to the em- 
ployer; but those who bought, would 
look only at the value of the article in 
the market where it might be exposed 
to sale, without caring or inquiring how, 
or at what expence, it was brought 
thither. 

Supposing, on the other hand, that 
the thirteen other Metopes had been 
bought at the Custom-house Sale at the 
same price which that of Mr. Choiseul 
Gouffier fetched, it could never be said 
that the value of them was no more 
than twenty-four or twenty-five pounds 
apiece. 

It is perfectly just and reasonable that 
the seller should endeavour fully to re- 
imburse himself for all expences, and to 
acquire a profit also; but it will be im- 
possible for him to do so, whenever the 
disbursements have exceeded the fair 
money price of that which be bas to dis- 
pose of. 

Your Committee refer to Lord Elgin’s 
evidence for the large and heavy charges 
which have attended the formation of 
this Collection, and the placing of it in 
its present situation; which amount, 
from 1799 to January 1803, to 62,4402. 
including 23,240/. for the interest of 
money ; aud according to a supplemental 
account, continued from 1803 to 1816, 
to no less a sum than 74,0004. including 
the same sum for interest. 

All the papers which are in his pos- 
session upon this subject, including a 
journal of above 90 pages, of the daily 
expences of his principal Artist Lasieri 
(from 1803 to the close of 1814), who 
still remains in his employment at 
Athens, together with the account cur- 
reut of Messrs. Hayes of Malta (from 
April 1807 to May 1811), have been 
freely submitted to your Committee ; 
and there can be po doubt, from the in- 
spection of those accounts, confirmed 
also by other testimony, that the dis- 
bursements were very considerable ; but 
supposing them to reach the full sum at 
which they are ealculated, your Com- 
mittee do not hesitate to express their 
opinion, that they afford no just crite- 
rion of the value of the Collection, and 
therefore must not be taken as a just 
basis for estimating it. 

Two Valuations, and only two in de- 
tail, have been laid before your Com- 
mittee, which are printed; differing most 
widely in the particulars, and in the 
total ; that of Mr, Payne Knight amount- 
ing to 25,000/. and that of Mr. Hamilton ‘ 
to 60,8004. 

The only other sum mentioned a3 a 
money price, is in the evidence of the 





large period in which they could do little. Earl of Aberdeen, who named 35,0004. 
as 
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as a sort of conjectural estimate of the 
Whole, without entering into partieulars, 

In addition to the instances of prices 
quoted in Mr. Payne Knight’s evidence, 
the sums paid for other celebrated Mar- 
bles deserve to be brought under the no- 
tice of the House. 

The Townley Collection, whieh was 
purchased for the British Museum in 
June 1805, for 20,0002. is frequently re- 
ferred to in the examinations of the wit- 
nesses, with some variety of opinion as 
to its intrinsic value ; but it is to be ob- 
served of all the principal Sculptures in 
that Collection, that they were in excel- 
Jent condition, with the surface perfect ; 
and where injured, they were generally 
well restored, and perfectly adapted for 
the decoration, and almost for the orna- 
mental furniture, of a private house, as 
they were indeed disposed by Mr. Town- 
ley in his life-time. 

In what proportion the state of muti- 
lation in which the Elgin Marbles are 
left, and, above all, the corrosion of 
much of the surface by weather, reduce 
their value, it is difficult precisely to 
ascertain; but it may unquestionably be 
affirmed, in the words of one of the 
Sculptors examined (who rates these 
Works in the highest class of Art), that 
“the Townleyan Marbles being entire, 
are, in a commercial point of view, the 
most valuable of the two; bet that the 
Elgin Marbles, as possessing that matter 
which Artists most require, claim a 
higher consideration.” 

The Zgina Marbles, which are also 
referred to, and were well known to one 
ef the Members of your Committee, who 
was in treaty to purchase them for the 
British Museum, sold for 6000/. to the 
Prince Royal of Bavaria, which was less 
than the British Government had direct- 
ed to be offered, after a prior negociation 
for obtaining them had failed: their 
real value, however, was supposed not 
to exceed 40001. at which Lusieri esti- 
mated them. They are described as va- 
luable in point of remote antiquity, 
and curious in that respect, but of no 
distinguished merit as specimens of 
Sculpture, their style being what is usu- 
ally called Etruscan, and older than the 
age of Phidias. 

The Marbles at Phigalia, in Arcadia, 
have lately been purchased for the Mu- 
seum at the expence of 15,000/. increased 
by a very unfavourable exchange to 
19,0002. a sum which your Committee, 
after inspecting them, venture to con- 
sider as more than equal to their value. 

It is true that an English Gentleman, 
concerned in discovering them, was ready 
to give the same sum; and therefore no 
sort of censure ean attach to those who 
purchased them abroad for our National 


Gallery, without any possible oppor- 
tunity of viewing and examining the 
Sculpture, but knowing them only from 
the sketches which were sent over, and 
the place where they were dug up, to be 
undoubted and authentic remains of 
Greek Artists of the best time. 

When the first offer was madé by’ the 
Earl of Elgin to Mr. Perceval, of putting 
the publick in possession of this Collec- 
tion, Mr. Long, a Member of your Com- 
mittee, was authorized by Mr. Perceval 
to acquaint Lord Elgin, ‘that-he was 
willing to propose to Parliament to pur- 
chase it for 30,000/. provided Lord Elgin 
should make out, to the satisfaction of 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
that he had expended so much*in ac- 
quiring, and transporting it. 3° 

Lord Elgin declined this.preposal, for 
the reasons stated by him in his evi- 
dence ; and until the month of Jane 
1615, no further step was taken on either 
side; but at that time a Petition was 
presented, on the part of Lord Elgin, to 
the House, which, owing to the late 
riod of the Session, was not pro 
upon. Ejighty additional cases have 
been received since 1811, the contents 
of which, enumerated in Mr. Hamilton's 
evidence, now form a part of the Col- 
lection. The Medals also, of which the 
value is more easily defined, were not 
included in the proposal made to Mr. 
Perceval. 

Against these augmentations must be 
set the rise in the valae of money,which 
is unquestionably not inconsiderable, be- 
tween the present time and the year 
1811; a cause or consequence of which 
is the depreciation of every commodity, 
either of necessity, or fancy, which is 
brought to sale. ios 

Your Committee, therefore, do not 
think that they should be justified, in 
behalf of the Publick, if they were to 
recommend to the House any extension 
of Mr. Perceval’s offer to a greater 
amount than 5000/.; and, under all the 
circumstances that they have endeavour- 
ed to bring under the view of the House, 
they judge Thirty-five Thousand Pounds 
to be a reasonable and sufficient price for 
this Colleetion. 

Your Committee observing, that by the 
Act 45 Geo. Il. c. 197, for investing the 
Townleyan Collection in the Trustees of 
the British Museam, § 4; the Proprietor 
of that Collection, Mr. Townley Standish, 
was added to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, consider the Earl of Elgin (and 
his heirs, being Earls of Elgin,) as equally 
entitled to the same distinction; and re- 
commend that a clause should be insert- 
ed to that effect, if it should be necessary 
that an Act should pass for transferring 
his Collection to the Public. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


59. Picture of ltaly; being a Guide to 
the Antiquities and Curiosities of that 
Classical and interesting Country: 
containing Sketches of Manners, Soci- 


ety, and Customs; and an Itinerary of 


Distances in Posts and English Miles, 
best Inns, &c. with a minute Descrip- 
tion of Rome, Florence, Naples, gnd 
Venice, and their Environs. Towhich 
are prefixed Directions to Travellers ; 
and Dialogues in English, French, 
and Italian. By Henry Coxe, ~~ 
12me. pp. 482. Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones. 


‘= is a good companion to those 

are desirous of viewing the 
Taany curious remaias with which Italy 
s'ill abounds. 

“ Italy, at once the seat of valour, and 
the cradle of the sciences and the arts, 
awakens all those classical recollections 
which formed the delight of our youth, 
and still remain, in their native fresh- 
ness, as a solace for declining years. 

“ In Italy, temples, triumphal arches, 
aqueducts, ways, whole towns, exhibit 
to our view, at every step, the | a mponl 
and unrivalled magnificence of the an- 
tient masters of the world; and conti- 
nually remind the traveller of those au- 
gust names which history has conse- 


_ erated to immortality; of those great 


men, whom Italy has, in every age, 
produced: all conspire to heighten the 
pleasure he receives from a delicious 
climate, a mild and balmy air, and a 
rieb and fertile country. 

“The returning Peace having induced 
so many p rsuns again to visit Italy, a 
Picture of that interesting country, as 
it is, cannot fail of being acceptable to 
the publick, and more particularly, as 
there is no similar work on the subject 
in existence. Most of our books of tra- 
vels are written rather to amuse the in- 
dolent, than instruct the active; and 
those few which contain actual infor- 
mation, are either too voluminous or 
too-defective to be of any use. 

“The of the following Guide em- 
braces the usual grand tour of Italy. 
The different routes leading to Italy are 
deseribed at length: and the account of 
the magnificent new road over the Sim- 

now appears for the first time in an 
English dress. This Picture of Italy will 
be found, nut’merely a useful pocket com- 
panion abroad, but an entertaining friend 
to converse with at home. Besides our 
notices of antiquities and curiosities, the 


general reader will, doubtless, find much 


amusement in perusing the sketches of 
Gent. Mag. April, 1816. 


manners, society, peculiar customs, and 
religious ceremonies ; as well as an ac- 
count of the trade, commerce, manu- 
factures, and natural productions of this 
favoured country. Here also will be 
seen all the valuable parts of an Itine- 
rary, without its dryness; such as dis- 
tances in posts and English miles, time 
in performing the journey, cross-roads, 
best inns, &c. 

“Tbe Introduction contains every re- 
quisite information respecting travelling 
in Italy; as post regulations, different 
monies, weights and measures ; a table 
of Italian time; heights of the most ele- 
vated mountains ; expenses of living in 
Italy ; hints to Continental Travellers, 
&c. The Dialogues in English, French, 
and Italian are reprinted, with correc- 
tions, from the last edition of Mad. de 
Genlis's Manuel. du Voyageur, and will, 
it is hoped, prove useful to the traveller. 

“* The author has not always trusted to 

his own personal observations, but bas 
availed himself of every light which be 
could derive from men as well as books. 
He has to thank several respected friends 
for much valuable and original infor- 
mation ; besides which he begs to make 
his acknowledgments to the late la- 
mented Mr. Eustace’s highly esteemed 
Classical Tour in Italy ; the Voyage His- 
torique, Chorographique, et Philosophique, 
dans les Principales Villes de U Italie, 
par P. Petit-Radel, 8vo. 3 tomes, Paris, 
1815; an excellent book, written by a 
philosopher and a man of taste; and 
also to the Jtineraire d'Italie, 8vo. Mi- 
lan, 1814. 

“ The embellishments of this work 
are from the pencil of Pinelli, a living 
artist of the first celebrity.” 


The Plates, seven in namber, are 
pretty; and the work is useful and 
entertaining. 


60. The Belgian Traveller ; or, a Com- 
plete Guide through the United Ne- 
therlands; containing a full Descrip- 
tion of every Town, its Objects of Curi- 
osity, ‘actures, Commerce, and 
Inns; the mode of Conveyance from 
place to place, and a complete Itinerary 
of the intermediate Country. To which 
is prefixed, a brief Shetch of the His- 
tory, Constitution, and Religion, of the 
Netherlands , the general Appearance, 
Productions, and Commerce of the 
Country; and the Manners and Cus- 


Boyce, Esq, Translator of Labaume’s 
Narrative of the Campaign in Russia 
Embelished 
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Embellished with a large Map, and a 
Plan of Brussels. 12mo, pp 279. 
Leigh. 

THE return of Peace having ren- 
dered every facility to the Tourist, 
publications like the present are ac- 
ceptable companions. Mr. Boyce, 
after some observations on the tri- 
umphs of human industry in the Nor- 
thern provinces, exhibited in their 
stupendous embankments; and those 
of the Southern in the perfection of 
their agriculture; thus proceeds, 

“The kingdom of the Netherlands 
is not, however, destitute of the real 
beauties of Nature. The voyage up the 
Meuse, from Maestricht to Namur, is 
only excelled by some parts of the 
scenery of the Rhine; and the hills of 
Luxemburg exhibit all the wild and ro- 
mantic views of Switzerland on a smaller 
scale.—The author will not dwell on the 
temptations which many parts of Bel- 
gium, and especially the vicinity of 
Brussels, offer to induce families pos- 
sessed of a moderate competence to 
take up their temporary or constant re- 
sidence there. He will not insist on the 
salubrity of the air, the beauty of the 
scenery, the pleasantness of the society, 
and the cheapness of the provisions, be- 
cause he is too much an Englishman not 
to feel that, except in the last particu- 
lar, no country can vie with his own 
native land. He laments the mania for 
emigration whieh now seems to rage, 
and he is thoroughly convinced that if 
an Englishman is dissatisfied with the 
constitution and the society of Britain, 
he will in vain seek for happiness in any 
other region.—The author has, never- 
theless, laboured to do justice to the 
real merits of a country which he has 
traversed with pleasure, and which he 
now endeavours to describe; and he is 
constrained to acknowledge that it pos- 
sesses every requisite to interest and de- 
light the tourist, and sometimes to 
tempt him to loiter awhile from the 
land of his nativity.—Recent events have 
given to the Netherlands a deeper and 
a warmer interest in the estimation of 
the English traveller, The unrivalled 
skill of the British general, and the un- 
conquerable valour of the British soldier, 
were eminently displayed in the battle 
of Waterloo. That engagement, whe- 
ther we consider the sanguinary obsti- 
nacy with which it was contested, the 
utter rout of the enemy, or its glorious 
and decisive results, is unequalled in 
the military annals of Europe. The 
fields of Waterloo will in every future 
age be reckoned a kind of classic ground 
by the British tourist.—The reader will 


[April, 


find an account of this memorable con- 
flict; and the work is enriched by a cor- 
rect and valuable Map.—It has been the 
earnest wish of the Author to render the 
present volume what it professes to be, 
—a complete guide through the king- 
dom of the United Netherlands, In ad- 
dition to extensive and careful personal 
observation, he has availed himself of 
every authentic source of intelligence, 
and gratefully acknowledges consider- 
able obligation to Mr. Syphorien’s “ Voy- 
age Historique et Pittoresque dans les 
Pays Bas,” and the “Itineraire Complet 
de VEmpire Francois.” —On the real 
merits of his work he leaves, with some 
anxiety, the liberal and diseerning to 
decide ; but he does flatter himself, that, 
at least, it will not add another to the nu- 
merous and flagrant instances of book- 
making, by which the publick is so often 
deluded, and the literary character of 
the age so much disgraced. —The Au- 
thor has first given a concise history of 
the Netherlands, their constitution, re- 
ligion, commerce, productions, charac- 
ter, and manners, that the tourist may 
be enabled to form some general and 
correct idea of the people and country 
which he intends to visit. He then 
conducts his Reader, by the most prac- 
ticable and pleasant routes, through 
the various provinces of the kingdom, 
noticing every object of curiosity, and 
even the most inconsiderable towns.— 
If sometimes, and especially in his pro- 
gress through Belgium, he seems to be 
too minute, and even tedious, in his 
enumeration of the places through and 
near whiclr the road passes, his apology 
is this, that he wished to accompany and 
to guide the traveller through almost 
every step of his tour, and to render his 
book a coffstant and necessary compag- 
non du voyage. Every traveller has ex- 
perienced how much more pleasantly 
he pursues his course, when he is ac- 
quainted with even the names of the 
villages through which he passes, or 
which are seen on either side. His at- 
tention is then continually kept alive, 
he knows what objects he is to expect, 
and he feels himself no longer a stragger 
in a foreign country. No map could 
supply the information whieh is here 
given. No map extant contains one- 
fourth of the names. The Author had 
two classes of Readers to please. In his 
history of the country, and the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, and his 
description of the principal towns, he 
hopes that he may interest the general 
Reader ; and for the minuteness of his 
Itinerary, however dull it may appear 
to others, he expects the cordial thanks 
of the actual traveller.-The account 
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the various*modes of travelling, the ne- 
cessary Cautions on the road, the prin- 
cipal inns at each town, the time at 
which the different stages and vessels 
start, the productions, manufactures, 
and commerce, of every place, and the 
complete table of coins, are important 
features of the work.” 

Such is Mr. Boyce’s own account of 
““The Belgian Travelier;” and we 
are of opinion that his Reader will 
be gratified by the perusal of it. 


61..4 Tour throughout the whole of 
France; or New Topographical and 
Historical Sketch of ali its most im- 
portant and intergsting Cities, Towns, 
Forts, Castles, Palaces, Isiands, Har- 
bours, Bridges, Rivers, Antiquities, 

_ &e. &e. interspersed with curious and 
tliustrative Anecdotes of the Manners, 
Customs, Dress, &c. of the Inhabitants. 
By Jobn Barnes. Embellished with 
Copper-plates. \2mo. pp.115. W. Dar- 
ton, junr. 

THIS is another Made Mecum, in 
which the curious Traveller will find 
many hints deserving his attention. 

“ It was originally written as ‘A Key 
to Walker’s Geographical Tour through 
France. This is mentioned, to account 
for the arrangement and succession of 
the articles, which were placed to cor- 
respond numerically with Walker's large 
Mapof France, upou which the instructive 
and amusing Tour is made. No incon- 
venience will result from this order; for, 
the numbers being still preserved, any 
particular place sought after may be 
found by the Index, which refers to the 
number of each article, and not to the 
page of the book. Though the route 
supposed to have been pursued by 
Walker has been generally followed, as 
taking in the whole of France, yet many 
alterations have been made in this edi- 
tion, by leaving out some places of mi- 
nor consideration, and inserting others 
of greater importance. In the perform- 
ance of this task, the limits set me pre- 
eluded my giving a full description of 
places noticed—the Reader must only 
expect a Sketch. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary,” says the Author, “ to add that I 
have availed myself of all the best mo- 
dern information within my reach, have 
gleaned from various authorities, and 
concentrated into one point of view, all 
that I supposed would be interesting, 
and have spared no pains to render the 
whole correct as to dates, distances, and 
historical facts.” 

The Plates are ueat representations 
of French costume, not.very different 
from The Cries of London. 
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62. Magna Britannia; being a concise 
Topographical Account of the several 
Counties of Great Britain. By the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, 4. M. F. R. S. F. A. 
and L. S. Rector of Rodmarton, co. 
Gloucester ; and Samuel Lysons, Esq. 
F.R.S. & F.A.S. Keeper of kis Ma- 
jesty’s Records in the Tower of Lon- 
don. Three volumes 4to. Vol.I, con- 
taining Bedfordshire, Kerkshire,, and 
Buckinghamshire, 1806. — Voi. JI. 
Part I, Cambridgeshire, 1808,— Part 
IT, Cheshire, 1810.—Vol. III, Corn- 
wall, 1814. 


FROM the amusements of Foreign 
Travel, we turn, with the honest pride 
and patriotism of Englishmen, to the 
Topography of our own happy Is- 
land; where property is secured’ by 
constitutional laws, and where the 
peer and the peasant may recline 
with security and comfort in their 
palaces and cottages. 

In this class of publications, the 
“‘ Britannia” of Messrs. Lysons very 
justly demands pre-eminent notice. 
It is not our intention, however, to 
load them with superfluous panegy- 
ric. Their fame in the literary world 
is too well established to require our 
encomiam ;— their works speak for 
themselves. Though the “ Britan- 
nia” has not yet come regularly 
under the article of our Review; 
the volumes have frequently been 
noticed in our Literary Intelligence, 
and in the Miscellaneous Department 
of our Magazine, in the manner they 
deserve. So long ago as in 1807, 
p- 405, is an excellent letter from the 
Rev. Daniel Lysons; and a friendly 
hint respecting the counties of Essex, 
Middlesex, aid Surrey, in the same 
volume, p. 1119. References to them 
have been frequently made, and ar- 
ticles have been quoted from particu- 
lar parishes. Some copious extracts 
from Cambridgeshire have been given 
in our recent volumes; “* Wyrardis- 
bury,” in the present volume, p. 12. 
and Whittlesford,” p. 222. 

The articles above referred to 
might serve as sufficient specimens of 
the ski!l and the accuracy of the in- 
dustrious Editors; but our Readers 
will not be displeased with two or 
three short extracts: 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

*‘ Inthe church of Harrold, which has 
a handsome Gothic spire, are memorials 
of. the families of Boteler and:Alston ; 
a monument (with her bust) of Mrs. 
Jolliffe, daughter of Lord Crewe; and the 

tomb 
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tomb of Mrs. Mead, daughter of Sir 
Rowland Alston of Odell, and widow of 
Dr. Mead the celebrated physician, who 
resided at the large house near the 
church, which devolved to him in right 
of his wife, and was inherited by his son. 
Tt is_pow the seat of Robert Garstin, 
esq.” 

t In Southill Church is a monument 
for [Edward] Dilly, the bookseller, who 
died in 1779.” e vol. XLIX. p. 271.) 

“Tn the Church of Houghton Con- 
quest are some memorials of the Con- 
quest family. In the chancel is the mo- 
nament of Thomas Archer, rector of 
Houghton+Conquest, instituted in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who inserted 
various historical notes in the parish 
register and in a large note-book, now 
in the possession of the present rector, 
re Rey. Dr. Pearce, Master of Jesus 

ollege in Cambridge. It appears, from 
these notes, that he preached before the 
King at Hawnes, July 30, 1605, on the 
following singular text from the Song of 
Solomon. ‘ Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes which destroy the grapes, for our 
vines have small grapes.’ The sermon, 
it is to be supposed, pleased his Majesty, 
for the preacher was immediately after- 
wards sworn one of bis chaplains in or- 
dinary. He preached before the King 
and Queen at Toddington, July 24, 1608, 
and before the King at Bletsoe, July 
26, 1612.—* Anno 1623,” says Mr. Archer 
in the parish register, ‘ I caused my 
grave to be made with brick, and I made 
my. coffin whereon are set these figures 
1623.’ The following epitaph is of his 
own. writing: | 


* Instruxi vivens multos, 
Nunc instruo cunctos. 
Quod struit una dies, 
Destruit una dies. 
Sic speciosa ruit 
Spatiosi fabrica mundi. 
Sic oritur, moritur, 
Vermis, inermis, homo, 
O me felicem, 

Qui carnis fasce solutus 
Mutavi veris vitrea, 
Vana bonis. 

Fai Thomas Archer, 
Capellanus Regis Jacobi, 
Rector hujus ecclesiz 
per annos XLI. 

In vita hoc posui, 
Anno Domini MDCXXIX. 
Anno etatis LXXVI. 
Veniet qui me in lucem 
reponet dies.’ 


‘The effigies of the deceased, who 
died. m 1631, is represented in canoni- 
cals, in his pulpit, with a cushion and 
hook before him. In the chancel is the 
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monument also of Dr, Zchary G 
rector of Houghton, editer of Misdibres’ 
and a commentator on Shakspeare, with 
the following inscription : 

* Sacred to the memory of Zachary 
Grey, LL.D. late rector of this parish ; 
who with zeal undissembled served his 
God, with love and affection. endeared 
himself to his family, with sincerity un- 
affected promoted the interest of his 
friends, and with real charity and ex- 
tensive humanity behaved towards all 
mankind. He died Nov. 25, 1766, 
aged 78.’ ” 

With regret we read that 

* The Church of Toddington is 2 
handsome Gothic structure ; the frieze, 
on the outside, is decorated with various 
grotesque figures of animals. The North 
and South transepts, belonging to the 
lord of the manor, are in a moswshame- 
ful state of dilapidation. In the South 
transept are some ancient monuments of 
the Peyvres; as appears by the arms: one 
of them was a Crusader. In the same 
transept are monuments of Anne, wife 
of Sir Thomas Cheney, K. G. 1561, Hen- 
ry Lord Cheney, 1587, and his widow, 
Jane Lady Cheney, 1614. On each of 
these were the effigies of the deceased, 
now much mutilated, and lying on the 
ground, mingled with the broken orna- 
ments of the tombs, and the dung of 
birds and bats. The North transept, 
which was the burial-place of the Went- 
worths, is not in a much better con- 
dition. The costly monument of Hen- 
rietta Lady Wentworth, the Duke of 
Monmouth’s mistress, who died in 1686, 
on which her mother, who survived her 
ten years, directed the large sum: of 
20001. to be expended, and 
monument, which appears to have been 
no less costly, in memory of Lady Maria 
Wentworth, who died at the premature 
age of 18, in 1632, are in a state little 
better than those of the Cheneys. The 
windows of the aile being without glass, 
and the roof much decayed, t are 
daily receiving fresh injury, by being 
exposed to the ravages of the weather, 
and the depredations of children. : In 
the epitaph on Lady Maria Wentworth, 
the following passage, alluding to ber 
early death, affords a curious specimen 
of the extravagant mode of expression 
in that age. The writer tells us that 
——‘** Her soul grew so fast within, 

It broke the outward shell of sin, 
And so was batch’d a cherubim.’ 

** In a more sober strain, he describes 
her character as very amiable, by say- 
ing that she was 
** * Good to the poor, to kindred dear, 
To servants kind, to friendship clear, 
To nothing but herself severe.’ 


“In 














1816.] 


-4¢3n.the chancel is a monument in 
memory of Giles Bruce, eldest son of Sir 
dobn Brave, of Winham, in Suffolk, who 
died at Toddington, in 1595, being on 
a visit to his sister Alice, then attending 
on'the Lady Cheney.” 

: BERKSHIRE. 

4¢ Cumner-house, which had been al- 
ways resetyed in the hands of the Ab- 
bots of Abingdon, as a place of retire- 
ment in case of sickness or plague at 
Abingdon, was granted by King Henry 
VIII. to Thonmas Penthecost, alias Row- 
land, the last Abbot, for life*. After 
his death it was the seat of Anthony 
Forster, esq. who lies buried in Cumner 
church. His epitaph represents him as 
avery amiable man, very learned, a 

musician, builder, and planter; 
but his character stands by no means 
clear of the imputation of having been 
accessary to the murder of the Countess 
of: Leicester, at his own house at Cum- 
ner, whither she was sent for that pur- 
pose by ber husband; Sir Richard Ver- 
ney, one of the Earl’s retainers, was the 
ehief agent in this horrid business+. A 
ehamber is shewn in the ruined man- 
sion, which adjoins the church-yard at 
Cumner, called the Dudley-Chamber, 
where the Countess is said to have been 
murdered, and afterwards thrown down 
stairs, to make it appear that her death 
was accidental{. She was buried at 
Cumner,; but ber body was afterwards 
removed to St. Mary’s Church, in Ox- 
ford.’’ 

“ Mr. Carte, who lies buried in Yat- 
tendon church, without any memorial, 
wrote the greater part of bis History 
England at that village; he afterwards 
removed to Caldecot-house. The fol- 
lowing entry of bis burial was inserted 
in the register, by Dr. Bellas, then rec- 
tor of Yattendon: ‘ The Rev. Thomas 
Carte, editor of Thuanus’s History of his 
own Times, and author of a Life of the 

t Duke of Ormond, and a General 
istory of England, by which, and other 
ieces, he approved himself one of the 

t writers of his time, died at Calde- 
eot near Abingdon, on Tuesday April 2, 
and was buried at Yattendon, in a vault 
op the North side of the chancel, the 
lith, 1754, by me, George Bellas.’ ” 

For the preseut, we take leave of 
Messrs. Lysons; to whom the pub- 





# “Leland’s Collectanea, vol. VI. p. 
195—199.” 

+ “See Ashmole’s Berkshire.” 
. ~ “ Dugdale mentions the Countess of 
Leicester's death, as happening at Mr. 
Forster’s house at Cumner, by ‘a fall 
a * as’twads said” Baronage, 
vol, 11.” 
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lick are highly indebted for their 
meritorious labours; and whose en- 
tertaining volumes we shall and 
again have opportunities of noticing. 


63. Description of York rag 
some Account of its Antiquities, 
Buildings, &c. particularly the Ca- 
thedral. oced Edition. 
from the most authentic Records and 
Authorities, 12mo. pp. 9% Sold ly 
Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 


THIS modest publication having 
already passed through Three Bdi- 
tions, it may fairly su ‘to 

ossess considerable merit ; and such 
it really has. Though ample infon 
mation on every object introduced 
cannot be expected in a book 
intended as a Guide, sufficient loca 
knowledge may be collected from this 
Description, to assist the inquirer, and 
induce a more extended research into 
works of greater import, relative to 
this very ancient city. Aud to the 
occasional traveller it will be found 
a very serviceable companion. 


** York is the second City in point of 
rank in the kingdom, and has alw 
been styled the capital of the North, 
though now left bebind in wealth and 
population by many of the newer trad- 
ing towns: yet it still supports a con- 
siderable degree of cunsequerice, and is 
inhabited by numerous genteel families, 
Of late years it has been much impro 
new handsome public and private buifd- 
ings erected, the streets in many placés 
widened and new paved; and the river 
Foss, which for many years had become 
an offensive stagnant water, was in 1793 
again rendered navigable, and essential- 
ly contributed to the salubrity and beauty 
of the City *. Several Manufactories of 
Linen, Glass, Lead, Combs, Gloves, Iron 
Foundries, &c. are established on an 
extensive scale; and its trade in Books 
and Printing is very considerable. The 
last survey of the number of inhabitants 
amounted to nearly 20,000. This City 
has the honour of giving the title of 
Duke to the second son of the Kings of 
England; a title instituted by Richard 
II, and first conferred on Edmond Plans 
tagenet, son of Edward Ill. York is 





* “ With regard to the salubrity and 
healthy situation of Yerk, a most sin- 
gular proof was evinced in the year 1815, 
in the persons of 31 poor women, who 
were appointed to teceive Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Charity, called ‘ Cremet Money ;’ 
fhe unitéd ages of whom amounted to 
2468 years, averaging 79 years and 7 
months each.’” 
aise 
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also a County of itself, and an Arch- 
bishoprick ; and the Records in the Ec- 
elesiastical Court are nearly a century 
older than either those at London or 
Canterbury. The Archbishop is Primate 
and Metropolitan of England, and crowns 
the Queen.” 


We have not space to follow the 
compiler through the precincts of so 
extensive a City. We must, how- 
ever, stop to lament that one great 
ornament of York, the venerable 
Ouse Bridge, “* has failen a sacrifice 
to the imperious call of necessity, and 
isentirely demolished.” Happily, cor- 
rect deliveations of it, and of St. 
William’s Chapel, which stood on the 
West side of the Bridge, “ are pre- 
served iu the ** Fragmenta Vetusta of 
York,” drawn and etched by Mr. 
Halfpenny, the ingenious artist of 
the representations of the ‘ Gothic 
Ornaments” in the Cathedral. 

“ Of 45 parish churches formeriy 
existing in York, there are at present 
only 23 remaining, many of them adorn- 
ed with lofty steeples, curiously painted 
windows, &c, worthy of attention. 

Of these, the Saxon Porch at St. 
Margaret's merits particular notice. 
Drake says it was breught from the 
Church of St. Nicholas without Walm- 
gate Bar, which was quite ruined in the 
siege of York, 1644. Indeed the ap- 
pearance of the rest of the Church sufti- 
ciently denotes the much greater anti- 
quity of its Porch, Jt is not only the 
most curious, but the richest perform- 
ance of the kind left amongst us, those 
at Glastonbury, Malmesbury, and Dun- 
stable not excepted. 

** St. Denys is also a very ancient 
structure. The principal porch or en- 
trance ornamented with curious figures, 
zigzag mouldings, &c. and in a better 
state of preservation than St. Margaret’s. 

** The entrance to St. Lawrence dis- 
plays a curious specimen of the Saxon 
moulding, and was only lately restored 
to public view, having for a great num- 
ber of years been entirely concealed by 
the cumbrous projection of an unsightly 
porch. 

““The Rectory, or Parochial Church 
of St. Michael-leBelfrey, next the Ca- 
thedral, is appendant to the revenues of 
the Dean and Chapter, and was rebuilt 
in 1535. It is the largest and most 
uniform’ Church in York, supported 
withm by handsome light pillars of Go- 
thié architecture, and was ten years in 
building. 

“The ‘Church of 4M Saints in the 
Pavement has a beautiful Gothic steeple, 
in which, according to tradition, a large 
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lamp was formerly suspended, and light- 
ed up in the night, as a mark for tra- 
vellers in their passage over the once 
immense Forest of Galtries, North of 
York. 

“The Cloisters of St. Leonard’s and 
St. Peter’s Hospitals are esteemed the 
most perfect specimens of early Norman 
architecture of any yet remaining imthe 
City. They were founded about the 
years 1806, 1100, by William the Con- 
queror, and William Rufus, his son, 
and are situated in the Mint-yard, near 
to Etridge’s Hotel. Both of them are 
now occupied as wine vaults. The old 
statue of St. Leonard, in the first clois- 
ter, merits attention, as being nearly in 
a perfect state, recumbent in a chair, 
with drapery over the shoulders, and 
the head with tonsure as a Monk.” 


We shall conclude by noticing that 
a Subscription Library has lately been 
built at York, “on the site of a num- 
ber of old decayed tenements, oppo- 
site the Post-Office, in St. Helen’s 
Square. The Foundation Stone bears 
the following inscription: 


* Nov. 4. A, R. 52 Geo. III.—A. D. 1811, 
The First Stone of this Building 
designed for 
A Public Library, 
was laid by 
Anthony Thorpe, Esq. 
President of the York Book Society. 
P. Atkinson, Architect. 

** The situation fixed upon is extreme- 
ly convenient for such an institution, 
being in the centre of the City, near to 
the Guildhall, News-Rooms, Post-Office, 
and the principal Inns; and the build- 
ing is planned on a handsome scale.” 


64. An Eulogy on John Coakley Lett- 
som, M.D. LL. D. F.R.S. F.A.8. 
&c. late President of the Philosophical 
Society of London, who died on Wed- 
nesday, November 1, 1815: delivered 
before the Society, on Monday, Nov. 20, 
1815. By T.J. Pettigrew, F. L. S, 
Secretary of the Medical Society, &c. 
&c. &c. Bvo. pp. 59. Underwood. 


THE grateful effusion of an in- 
genuous mind, to the memory of a 
Friend, an Instructor, and a Patron. 
The meritorious life of Dr. Lettsom 
well deserved such a token of respect. 

“At the request,” Mr. P. says, “ of 
our Jate worthy President, made some 
few months ago, that, should I survive 
him, 1 would, in conformity to the cus- 
tom of tbe Institution, deliver an Oration 
on his Life and Character, ] appear be- 
fore you on the present melancholy occa- 
sion.—At the solicitation of the Council 

also, 
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also, that,1 would pronounce the Eulo- 
gium, I have undertaken the task.” 


This eloquent Oration is, with great 
propriety, dedicated to the Duke of 
Keut, the zealous Patron and Advo- 
cate of all benevolent Institutions ; 
whom Mr. Pettigrew thus addresses: 


“That condescending liberality which 
has induced your Royal Highness, on so 
many occasions, to preside in the as- 
semblies of this great Metropolis, where 
the interests of humanity, or the pur- 
suits of science, could be forwarded by 
your august presence, will, I trust, par- 
don my deficient efforts fully to pourtray 
the congenial virtues of one who, like 
the great Exemplar of all benevolence, 
‘went about doing good,’ and who 
might be truly denominated the Friend 
of the human race. The marked at- 
tention, with which your Royal High- 
ness has been pleased to honour the 
Society, of which Dr. Lettsom was the 
Head, in a peculiar manner points out 
your Royal Highness as the person to 
whom the subsequent pages ought with 
propriety to be addressed; and this is 
done by the Author under the liveliest 
and most grateful sense of personal ob- 
ligation of which the human mind is 
capable.” 


In our last volume, p. 469, we 
presented to our Readers an ample ac- 
count of the good Doctor; and in 
p. 577. gave a neat View of a Scene 
in his native Island. Referring, there- 
fore, to those pages for the more ma- 
terial events of his life, and for a 
list of his principal publications, we 
shall add to it Mr. P.’s narrative 
of the circumstances attending the 
dissolution of his and our much re- 
spected friend. 


«* For some time past he had been at- 
tending a gentleman professionally—the 
case proved fatal, and Dr. Lettsom was 
desirous that the body should be exa- 
mined; this was chiefly performed, by 
the Doctor himself, on the 22d of Oc- 
tober. He remained in a cold room for 
two hours, after which he’ felt chilly 
and unwell, but not sufficiently so as to 
excite much-alarm. On the 25th I re- 
ceived a note from him, requesting to 
see me, stating that he had not been 
ili for twenty-seven years before ; that 
he now had a slight fever, from which 
he expected to recover in a few days; 
and that he was fearful it would not be 
prudent for him to attend the Society 
on the morrow. 

“On the 26th I visited him, and, 
alas! found him labouring under a 
strong rigor—(a severe cold shivering 
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fit) indicative of approaching fever, 
and complaining of great soreness of his 
arms, which he considered to be rheu- 
matic. I immediately urged the ne- 
cessity for great care, and requested he 
would see his friend Dr. Babington. He, 
however, observed, that he should be 
better in a few days, and that he wished 
for no one to attend him. At that time 
he had a poor patient resident in White- 
cross-street, whom he was determined 
to visit; against which his friends strongly 
contended, but fruitlessly. He went out 
(this was on the 27th) and returned li- 
terally unable to get out of his carriage, 
and suffering the most acute pain upon 
any attempt to be assisted. In the even- 
ing he was visited by his friends Dr, 
Babington and Mr. Norris, and was con- 
fined to his room. The next day his 
disease assumed a more distinct charac- 
ter, and he was.unable to move in his 
bed without assistance, sustaining, with 
the greatest fortitude, the most excru- 
ciating pain. In this situation, his 
anxiety for his patients was unabated— 
he requested me to visit them, and was 
eager to know the progress of their dis- 
eases. Perpetual inquiry was directed 
to this Society, and respecting the ar- 
rangements for the approaching Anni- 
versary, eoncerning which he was so in- 
terested that he said, ‘ provided he was 
only able to sit, and not even to speak, 
on that occasion, he would attend it.’ 

** On the 30th he appeared improved; 
but on the 31st great debility came on, 
attended with slight delirium, whieh 
terminated his valuable existence on 
Wednesday the Ist of November, be- 
tween three and four o’clock in the 
morning, without a groan. Thus tran- 
quilly terminated the existence of our 
much-loved Associate and President! 

“* I saw him late on the Tuesday night, 
and took my last farewell. Hedid not fail 
to mention this Society—he appeared 
not to be sensible of his approaching 
dissolution—he requested me to give 
him some jelly, after which he desired 
me to raise his arm, and we shook hands 
at parting for the night—and—/or ever 
in this world ! 

*“*His remains were interred in the 
Friends’ Burial Ground, Little Coleman- 
street, Bunhill-row, on Tuesday Novy, 7. 

* Sit tibi terra levis !’ ’’ 

His personal character is thus con» 
cisely delineated. 

“In his deportment there was no- 
thing peculiarly imposing ; yet his man- 
ners were graceful ; they had the affa- 
bility and dignity of true politeness.’ Tu 
the young and the humble he was al- 
ways accessible, and singularly agreeable; 
for, while they were sure of benefit froin 

‘ to 
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his advice, eet never to apprehend 
that they should be borne down by the 


display of his superiority.” 


@. The Claims of the Established 
Church, considered as an Apostolical 
Constitution, and especially as an 
authorized Interpreter of Holy Scrip- 
ture. 8vo. pp. 128. Rivingtons. 
THE most satisfactory report of 

this judicious Pamphlet will be a 

brief analysis of the Nine Chapters 

which it contains. 


1, The compound Nature of the Con- 
stitution, as consisting of Church and 
State. The Church possesses a two- 
fold Character; an incidental Charac- 
ter as a temporal Establishment, as a 
Part of the Constitution ; and, an inhe- 
rent Character, as a spiritual Society 
formed under a Commission from Christ. 
It is in the latter Character, and in that 
only, that she promulgates a Rule of 
Faith aud Worship. 

2. It was the manifest Design of Pro- 
vidence that all Christians should be 
United in one visible Society, denomi- 
nated a Church, the Institution of which 
was committed by Christ to his Apostles, 
The Commission given to the Apostles 
necessarily involved a Power of Delega- 
tion, for the Formation of an autho- 
rized Ministry. Such a Ministry could 
be preserved and perpetuated only by a 

lar Transmission of the Power of 
ation, in an uninterrupted Succes- 
sion, from the Apostles. 

$. The Church formed by the Apostles 
was an Episcopal Church. This Fact 
proved from Scripture, where the three 
distinct Orders of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, are clearly to be traced; and 
where it appears that the Powers of Or- 
dination and Church-Government re- 
sided solely in the Bishops. 

4. The State of the Church in the 
Age immediately succeeding that of the 
Apostles, and during the Three first 
Centuries, confirmatory of the Conclu- 
sion, that the Church formed by them 
was an Episcopal Church. This proved 
from the Writings of the early Fathers. 
The same Conclusion confirmed by sub- 
sequent History, from which it appears 
that, until the Fifteenth Century, the 
Church continued to be uniformly and 
universally Episcopal. Since then the 
Episcopal Church has continued, un- 
eeasingly, to exist, amidst all the Con- 
fusion occasioned by Schism. Episco- 
pacy is not ee the Essence of the 
Constitution of the Christian Church, 
through which the 


Power of jon has been transinit- 


ted, in uninterrupted Succession, for 
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the Preservation of an authorized Mi- 
nistry. 

5. The Apostolical Commission con- 
veyed two grand permanent Functions, 
—Teaching and the Administration of 
the Sacraments. In the Exercise of its 
Function, as a Teacher, the Church acts 
in its collective capacity, promulgating, 
as a Church, a Rule of Faith, drawa 
solely from the Scriptures; to which 
Rule all its Ministers are bound to ad- 
here. In this respect the Church gives 
no Authority to any individual Minister. 
Bat, in the Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, Authority is given to each Mi- 
nister, who derives, from his Ordination, 
an Ambassadorial Character. The high 
Importance and Responsibility of the 
Priestly Office. 

6. The State of Dependence in which 
Christians are placed on the Church, for 
the right Interpretation of the Bible, 
conduces to Humility and Charity, and 
tends to unite them in Fellowship and 
Communion. Nature and Obligation of 
Communion in the visible Chureb. The 
Question, what is a justifiable Cause of 
Separation from an Established Church ? 
considered. 

7. In Teaching the Faith of the Gos- 
pel, the Church must begin with incul- 
eating fundamental Doctrines. Such 
Doctrines must, in the first instance, be 
received implicitly upon the Credit of 
the Teacher, and they must be taught 
in early Life. This Course of Educa- 
tion vindicated. Exposure of a recent 
Attempt to introduce a contrary Prae- 
tice. 

8. The Use of Catechisms, Creeds, 
and Articles, respectively, in the Incul- 
cation or Hlustration of Christian Doe 
trines. The different Designs of the 
Articles of our Church; as they relate to 
fundamental Doctrines and to Doctrines 
not fundamental, Care taken by the 
Church to prevent the Controversial Ar- 
ticles from engendering Controversy. 
It is, however, to the Liturgy of the 
Church that its Members in general are 
to look for its Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, upon all Points of vital Import- 
ance. Excellence of the Liturgy, ahd 
the Obligation which the Members of 
the Chureh are under to make it the 
inseparable Companion of the Bible. 

9. Different Course pursued, on the 
one Hand, by the Church of Rome, 
which attempts to supersede the Autho- 
rity of Scripture ; and, on the other, by 
those professing Christians of u n 
Times, who reject ail Ecclesjastigal Au- 
thority whatever, for the Interpretation 
of Scripture, and for the Exercise of 
Ministerial Funetions. Between these 
opposite Extremes our Established 

Chureh 
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Churelr stéet's: a middle Course, claim- 
ing Apostolical Authority, as an Inter- 
preter of Scripture, and for the Admi- 
nistration of the Christian Ordinances, 
but invariably appealing to Scripture in 
Support of her Interpretation, and in 
Defence of her Faith and Worship.” 


These various articles having all 
been fairly and judiciously discussed, 
the Author thus concludes, 

“ Such being the Claims of the Estab- 
lished Church, it behoves the members 
of that Church to remember that, by 
joining’ in her communion, they openly 
recognise those claims: and, if they act 
a consistent part, they will uniformly 
display that confidence in her authority, 
her title to which they thus solemnly 
acknowledge. Far from giving any 
countenance to the lax and disorganiz- 
ing notion, that all persons, who are 
so disposed, are autherised to assume 
the sacred office of Christian Minister, 
they wijl not merely maintain the gene- 
ral doctrine, that this office can be re- 
gularly conferred only by virtue of the 
divine Commission, originally given to 
the Apostles; but they will also assert, 
with an earnest solicitude for the wel- 
fare, though with a considerate atten- 
tion to the feelings, of others, the 
claims of their own Church under that 
Commission: and they will seize every 
opportunity of inducing those who dif- 
fer with them upon this subject, to in- 
vestigate those claims. Abhorrent from 
the remotest pretension to force the 
consciences of others, they will confi- 
dently appeal to their judgment in fa- 
vour. of a Church which stands upon 
the solid ground of Apostolical autho- 
rity; and, ever ready @® render a rea- 
son.of the hope that is in them, they 
will, by such an appeal, but in no other 
way, endeavour to diffuse, as widely as 
possible, the blessedness of that hope. 
In a word, convinced that the cause of 
Christianity must be best promoted by 
the means provided, for that purpose, 
by its Divine Author, they will rejoice 
at nothing so much, a6 to have it in 
their power to extend the influence of a 
Church, which they consider as insti- 
tuted, under His appointment, for the 
interpretation of Scripture, and the in- 
culeation of Christian faith and morals ; 
and as invested with His Commission, to 
dispense the means of grace in the 

country, where His Providence has 
thought proper to fix its station.” 


66. Arguments and Facts, demonstra- 
ting that the Letters of Juwus were 
written by John Lewis De Lolme, 


Gent. Mac. April, 1816. 
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LL.D. Advocate, Member of the 
Council of Two Hundred in the Re 
public of Geneva; — Author of the 
Essay on the English Constitution ;— 
A Parallel between the Eugtish and 
Swedish Governments ;—The British 
Empire in Europe, &ci &ev \evom- 
panied with Membdirs of that’ avost 
ingenious Foreigners” (Vide 
of Junius) By Thomas Busby, Afus. 
loc. Author of «a Translation of La 
cretius. 8vo. pp.228. Sherwood, Neely, 
and Joues, 


IF Dr. Busby shall have failed ia 
demonstrating that the Letters of Ju, 
nius were written by that “ most.in- 
genious foreigner” De Lolme, it will 
not be through want either of industry 
or ingenuity. Manya weary path must 
Dr. Busby have trodden, many labo- 
rious researches must he bave avade, 
to produce the “ arguments and 
facts” contained in the present pul 
lication; which, whether his sup- 
posed conclusion be correct or er- 
roneous, contains much that cannot 
fail of entertaining every one who 
may think that the discovery of Ju- 
nius is an object worthy of atten- 
tion. To those who kuow the perse- 
vering activity of Dr. Busby, his own 
narrative will be amusing. 


** Sensible how gratifying the re- 
moval of a perplexity which bas existed 
so long, would be to the Publick, 1 
prosecuted my search with a solicitude 
and a perseverance which, however ear- 
nest and arduous, have been fully com- 
pensated. In this investigation, the at- 
tainment of a desirable truth, not the 
corroboration of a favourite hypothesis, 
has been my object; seeking rather to 
ascertain who Junius really was, than 
te prove that De Loime was Junius) 1 
adopted a circle of examination that 
embraced many individuals ; bat aS 1 
widened my area, the r of éorjec- 
ture became attenuated afrd vague,’ till, 
reverting, they centered in the ‘Citizen 
of Geneva. phone 

“Though appearances and argamétits 
in favour of the opinion, that the ‘Det- 
ters signed Junius were written by John 
Lewis De Lolme, rapidly accumulated 
and strengthened, yet, determined not 
to be swayed by evidences, or proofs, 
short of what were by any means at- 
tainable, I not onty procured sath of 
the acknowledged works of ‘that author 
as inquiry could discovet, But made iny 
acquaintance with bis style the clue to 
his anonymous productions, > 
“ My 


, 
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* My first measure, however, (after 
attentively perusing the Letters in their 
chronclogical order, including those de- 
nominated miscellaneous, collating the 
whole, and keeping in view the Private 
Notes of Junius to Mr. Wilkes, and to 
the late Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfall*) 
was to apply to Mr. G. Woodfall, for a 
sight of such manuscripts of Junius, as 
he might possess +. I next minutely 
examined the ‘ Essay on the English 
Constitution,’ in company with the 
* Letters of Junius.’ Having succeeded 
in obtaining De Lolme’s ‘ History of the 
Flagellants,’ and his ‘ Parallel between 
the English Constitution and the former 
Government of Sweden,’ a close colla- 
tion of these with the former works, 
considerably augmented the bulk and 
power of my evidence. The general 
search threw into my hands five anony- 
mous publications, all of which asso- 
ciate De Lolme with Junius, while one 
of them (a pamphlet) proves itself to 
be an original piece {, of which the 
celebrated letter te the King (the thirty- 
fifth) is only a partial though polished 
copy §. From these very scarce produc- 
tions, the ‘ History of the Flagellants,’ 
« Junius’s Letters,’ exclusively so called, 
his “ Miscellanevus Letters,’ his ‘ Pri- 
vate Communications to Mr. Wilkes,’ 
and ‘ Notes to Mr. H.S. Woodfall,’ such 
quotations have been made as were 
deemed necessary for the purposes of 
general comparison, circumstaniial in- 
erence, and literal illustration.” 


Dr. Busby then proceeds to give 
such personal information concera- 
ing De Lolme as he has been able to 
collectfrom a great variety of sources. 

The Second Chapter contains “* Ob- 
servations on the Dedication and Pre- 
face to the Letters of Junius, and the 
Private Notes of that Writer to Mr. 
Henry Sampson Wovdfall.” Aud the 
evidences here produced, of * the Let- 
ters bearing the signature of Junius 
being the productions of Joho Lewis 
De Lolme are multifarious; analogi- 
eal, phraseological, autographical, 
characteristical, argumentative, aud 
circumstantial.” 

The progress of the inquiry next 
leads to the private correspondence 
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between Junius and Mr. Wilkes, which 
commenced on the part of Junius, in 
August 1771; and to “ Remarks on 
certain particularities in the writings 
of Junius.” 

We are next treated with “ Re- 
marks on certain particularities in 
the writings of Junius, and of De 
Lolme;”" and these are well deserv- 
ing the attention of the curious. 

But the grand argument arises from 
* Junius clandestinely adopting an 
Anonymous Publication.” 

We will not any further anticipate 
the entertainment which these inge- 
nious Conjectures of Dr. Busby are 
calculated to afford; except by the 
concluding remark : 


“ It appears impossible, that the most 
prejudiced and incredulous should so 
obdurately shut the eyes of their under- 
standings, as not to see that De Lolme 
was Junius; not to be convinced that, 
as he was the only writer in whom all 
the circumstances here enumerated, 
could possibly unite, so not only these 
circumstances could unite in noone ex- 
cept De Lolme, but that they could not 
have united in De Lolme, unless De 
Lolme had been the Author of the 
Epistles subscribed Junius.” 


67. Letters to a Nobleman, proving a 
late Prime Minister to have been Ju- 
nius ; and developing the secret Mo- 
tives which induced him to write under 
that and other Signatures. With an 
Appendi., containing a celebrated Case, 
published by Almon in 1768. 8vo. pp. 
195 and 83. Longman and Co. 
SCARCELY was the ink dry with 

which the preceding article was. pea- 

ned, when this new and noble Claim- 
ant attracted our serious notice. 

In a preliminary Address “ to the 
People of England,” the present Let- 
ter-writer says, 

“ Having heard it whispered, in No- 
vember last, that Junius had fought 
the battles of a late illustrious No- 
bleman, with a remarkable spirit of 
gallantry and perseverance, I turned 
my attention to Mr. Woodfall’s Edition 
of his Letters, that I might satisfy my- 





* “ See G. Woodfall’s Edition.’’ 


+ “Mr. W. obligingly shewed me all the manuscripts that remained in his 
hands, and also gave me some useful information.” 
t “ It is a curious fact, that the portions of this pamphlet not transposed into 


the Letter addressed to the King in the Public Advertiser, formed 


the principal 


topics and language of another Letter, addressed to the same Great Personage, 
(and on the same day) in the Morning Chronicle.” 

§ “* This composition will be found in its proper place, printed collaterally with 
the improved transcript,” 
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self of a fact to which I had never ad- 
verted. I had formerly read the pro- 
ductions of this elegant writer as many 
others have done, dazzled by the beauty 
of his style, and the display of his pub- 
lic spirit; { knew only that he had writ- 
ten to the King; and that he had cer- 
responded with sir William Draper and 
Mr. Horne; but of his politics; or his 
views, I knew nothing. 

* The fact was confirmed by investiga- 
tion. I was surprised to find the cause 
of the Nobleman defended, directly or 
indirectly, in near sixty Letters. The 
writer became intemperate at the first 
mention of it ; and, spite of his oratory, 
declamation, patriotism, public spirit, 
and all his talents, I saw a certain pre- 
dominant interest pervading the whole 
course of his Letters. 

. © With this conviction, I examined all 
the pamphlets written since the publi- 
cation of Mr. Woodfall’s book, to sup- 
port the claims of various candidates 
for this literary distinction ; but their 
claims to me seemed all visionary alike, 
for I found in none of them the least 
connexion with that predominant inte- 
rest, of which I had become sensible. 

“ Disappointed here, I raised my 
thoughts to the object of that interest; for 
the vigour and pertinacity with which 
it is maintained, had satisfied me, that 
Junius must have been a person not far 
removed from it. Hence the origin of 
these Letters, and the result which is 
before you. As 1 bave no interest to 
serve, nor any passion to gratify, beyond 
the curiosity attached to the mystery of 
Junius, so I am sensible that my argu- 
ments cannot affect you, except they be 
incontrovertible. In this confidence I 
dedicate them to you, to whom, during 
half a century, the voice of theusands 
has dedicated Junius.” 

In a series of XXIX Letters, the 
subject is yery ably and candidly dis- 
cussed. The claims in favour of Mr, 
Burke *, Mr. Glover t, Dr. Francis + 
and his son, are candidly examined ; 
but those of Mrs. Olivia Serres § for 
her reverend vocle, Dr. Wilmot, are 
dismissed abruptly, as “ too absurd 
for any inquiry at all.” 

After observing that “ Junius must 
have had an interest in attacking 
Lord Bute and the Duke of Grat- 
ton,” we find these observations on 
** the sank and station of Junius.” 

** His knowledge and facility, his ex- 
tensive and rapid information, prove 
him to bave been a man deeply inte- 
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rested in the politics and contrivances 
of the government, and accustomed to 
discover the machinations of the mi- 
nistry even in their conception. He 
certainly must have been perpetually 
about the Court; and, no doubt, of 
such consideration, as to be privy, in 
his own right, to all its proceedings. 

** His conduct to Mr. Woodfall, on 
every occasion, indicates that his for- 
tune was ample, and that his mind was 
animated by those sentiments which 
belong not only to wealth but to rank. 
He was no needy adventurer, who wrote 
to the passions and caprice of the mul- 
titude, and entertained them with sub- 
jects magnified to be monsters, that he 
might himself pick the pockets which he 
advised them to shut; be was no hire- 
ling writer, prostituted to base lucre, 
no humble member of a party, no mean 
drudge, no tool; in his opinions he is 
noble. Whenever he appears in a pro- 
bable character, he is great and ge- 
nerous, above every idea of deriving a 
mercenary emolument from his wri- 
tings, impatient and indignant at oppo- 
sition, and fiery and implacable in bis 
resentments.. | have long felt assured 
this is no common man ; and when you 
desire me to search for Junius amidst 
the discontented of his day, I look in- 
stinetively to. the discontented of the 
noblest rank. 

* Think of a genius not born in every 
country, or every time; a man gifted 
by nature with a penetrating and aqui- 
line eye, with a judgment prepared with 
the most extensive erudition, with an 
Herculean robustness of mind, and 
nerves not to be broken by labour; a 
man who could spend twenty years in 
one pursuit ||.’ Such a man was Junius. 


“I cannot seek him among discon- 
tented politicians, for he was apparent! 
bound to no set of men; and thoug 
he thought with Mr. Grenville, he: is 
less distinguished by any political at- 
tachments or sympathies, than by his 
abomination of one particular adminis- 
tration; on the score of politics alone 
he has hitherto eluded our curiosity, 
and perhaps ever would, 

* As an injured person, supposing a 
sense of wrong and injustice indispen- 
sable in the provocation of such letters, 
to whom should we particularly direct 
our attention? The two: principal suf- 
ferers for their conduct and opinions; 
Wilkes and Horne Tooke 4, have already 
been suspected and acquitted. I Know 
but of one person in the sphere of life ** 
where my imagination wishes to éstab- 





* See vol. LXXXIIL. ii. p. 357. 

t Ibid. vol) LXXXILL. i. p. 640, 
“- © Burke on Montesquieu.’’ 

** Ibid. vol. LXXXII. ii. p. 499.* 


t Ibid. vol. LXXXIV. i. p. 47. 212. 
§ Ibid. vol, LXXXIV. i. 344. 450. 535, 
{ See vol. LXXXIII. i. 459. 
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lish Junius, whose persecution would 
be thought a sufficient stimulus for his 
writings, and whose situation might 
have engendered the feelings that would 
have urged him to avenge it alone and 
in disguise. When the person to whom 
I allude shall prove to be the substance 
of this shadow, the individual writer, 
the avroraros, the very man, I think the 
world will ponder in amazement on the 
deep-laid scheme, for such it must then 
appear to be, by which he effected his 
aim, and gained the object he had in 
view. Him I have pursued through the 
mist of politics and patriotism, and still 
desery to be the same, whose wrongs 
elicited not a spark, but a blaze of fire, 
and urged him with an almost chival- 
rous gallantry, to encounter singly a 
host of enemies. But as he had threat- 
ened during his life, he has carried his 
secret with him down to the grave, and 
we must look into the land of spirits to 
hail bis presence, or be contented to in- 
voke bis memory, which here indeed 
shall never die. 

** Do not imagine, my Lord, that I pre- 
sume to think of giving fame to Junius, 
to him, who, like the sculpture of Prax- 
iteles, already stands a monument and 
model to all future ages. I do not en- 
tertain so idle a conceit, but I will ani- 
mate the statue which he, like Pygma- 
lion, bas rendered worthy of life, and 
even of immortality. 

“To hail his presence from the land of 
spirits, to breathe life into the statue, 
and to find a substance for the shadow 
of the mighty name, I shall employ an 
invocation of his own, and call from 
among the dead, the soul of the third 
and late illustrious Duke of Portland. 

“WILLIAM HENRY CAVENDISH 
BENTINCK—stand forth — for thou 
wert the man! 

“It is not with any want of feeling, 
nor with any light feeling, that I have 
descended into the silence of the tomb ; 
I would visit, without violating, that 
sacred depositary of the dead, and bring 
only into day the flame that still hovers 
round the ashes of departed worth and 

nius. There is something solemn and 
almost awful in thus waking a mighty 
spirit from his repose.” 

Ip conclusion this Writer says, 

“] have bardly brought forward more 
than half the evidence which I had the 
power toemploy. The volumes of Ju- 
nius’s Letters are replete with the most 
incontrovertible proofs of a personal in- 
terest ding them. There is a per- 
sonal ing, @ sense of injury and op- 
pression, a wounded but indignant spi- 
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rit discernible, in every Letter, if net in 
every page, 

*** Jt is impossible for a man that 
writes one thing not to have that same 
thing in his mind*.’ As Junius has made 
the duke of Portland’s cause his own, 
by defending it almost personally, so 
the sentiments it breathes have their 
echo in every succeeding case which 
Junius defends politically; the string 
which had been first struck never ceases 
to vibrate; and there is hardly a single 
Letter in which some portion of that 
individual feeling is not to be detected, 
either in substance or by implication, 
though sometimes it appear but as a 
solitary gleam, or exist only in a soli- 
tary word,—a glance at sir James Low- 
ther, lord Bute, the duke of Grafton, or 
the duke of Portland, a hint of the man, 
the minister, of forms, property, charters, 
grants, promises, &c, &c, &c.” 


And he closes the correspondence 
with the following words of Junius, 


** The conclusion to be drawn from 
these premises is obvious. J¢ amounts 
to a moral certainty +, and, taking the 
whole of the evidence together, I affirm 
that it constitutes a mass of demonstra- 
tion, than which nothing mere 
can be offered to the human mind $.’’ 


At the end of the volume the 
Reader will find, 


1. “ The Case of His Grace the Duke 
of Portland, respecting Two Leases lately 
granted by the Lords of the Treasury 
to Sir James Lowther, Bart. with ob- 
servations on the motion for a Remedial 
Bill, for quieting the possession of the 
subject; and an Appendix, consisting of 
authentic documents.” 

2. “ A List of the general changes of 
the Ministry, from the accession of George 
Ill. to the commencement of Lord 
North’s Ministry, in the year 1770, in- 
cluding those subordinate members of 
whom frequent mention is made in the 
Letters of Junius ;” and 3. “A Table, 
shewing at one view that the Grant to 
sir James Lowther, or some circum- 
stances of it, (such for instance as the 
Cumberland Election, the Vullum Tem- 
pus Bill, the name or interest of the 
duke of Portland, the two-fold state of 
Ministers,) is mentioned in fifty-eight 
Letters ; twenty times directly and spe- 
cifically, and thirty-eight times indi- 
rectly or by allusion. In order that 
the Reader may have every satisfaction, 
the passages in the Letters are here 





* Lord Erskine. — 
+ Misc. Letter xiv. p. 158, vol. III. 
3 Junius to Lord Mansfield, 
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given or pointed out.—See Woodfall’s 
edition of Junius, in 3 vols. 8vo.” 

It must be admitted that a strong 
case is here made out; and it is cer- 
tain that the Duke of Portland had 
the pen of a ready writer; but we can- 
not admit hiw to have been Junius. 


68, Memoirs of the late Thomas Hol- 
croft, begun by himself, and continued 
to the time of his Death, from his 
Diary, Notes, andother Papers. By 
William Hazlitt. 3 vols. pp. 903. 
Longman and Co. 

AFTER an interval of seven years, 
we are at last presented with the Me- 
moirs of the late Mr. Thomas Hol- 
croft ;—a gentleman, who, from: the 
lowest vegree of human condition, 
rose, by perseverance and industry, 
to a celebrity which even those 
boro in higher spheres, with the ad- 
vantages of a classical education, 
supported bs the gifts of fortune, 
can very, seldom attain. Without 
undertaking either to defend or to 
blame his principles, we think it ex- 
tremely interesting and beneficial to 
future generations, to peruse with at- 
tention these Memoirs, in order to 
shew, that no difficulties, no ob- 
stacles, however great they may be, 
can prevent .an active mind from 
raising himself by his own efforts to 
the highest pitch of fame. In fol- 
lowing. Mr. Holcroft in his private, 
literary, and political life, we shall 
find evincivg proofs of the above 
proposition. 

The first volume opens by a varra- 
tive written by Mr. Hoicroift himself, 
and in which we find a circumstantial 
account of his birth and infancy, with 
a minute detail of all the circum- 
stances which in the sense of the 
world are reckoned either creditable 
or wretched. It is written with a 

leasant simplicity, and cannot fail of 
interesting all classes of Readers, not 
excepting even the amateurs of 

the turf, who will be delighted by a 

long digression on the stable-boys, 

aan on the racing-horses, at Newmar- 
ket. Deeply affected by the rela- 
tion of the misery and wretchedness 
which Mr. Holcroft had to endure 
during the first years of his infancy, 
we gladly pass them over; and are re- 
joiced to see him placed as a stable- 
rs | at Newmarket, well-dressed, well- 
fed, and able to save a part of his 
earnings, to get masters, and to in- 
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struct himself. Our Readers will sym- 
pathize with us at his own descrip- 
tion of his new improved situation. 
Vol. I. p. 110. 

*« The former part of my life had most 
of it been spent in turmoil, and often 
in singular wretchedness. 1 had been 
exposed to every want, every weariness, 
and every occasion of despondency, ex- 
cept that such puor sufferers become re- 
conciled to, and almost insensible of suf- 
fering, and boyhood and beggary are for- 
tunately not prone to despond. Happy 
had been the meal where I had enough ; 
rich to me was the rag that kept me 
warm ; and heavenly the pillow, no mat- 
ter what, or how hard, on which I could 
lay my head to sleep. Now I was warmly 
cloathed, nay, gorgeously, for I was proud 
of my new livery, and never suspected 
that there was disgrace in it. I fed vo- 
luptuously, not a prince on earth perhaps 
with half the appetite, and never-failing 
relish ; and, instead of being obliged to 
drag through the dirt after the most 
sluggish, obstinate, and despised among 
our animals, I was mounted on the 
noblest that the earth contains, had 
him under my care, and was borne by 
bim over bill and dale, far outstripping 
the wings of the wind, Was not thisa 
change, such as might excite reflection 
even in the mind of a boy?’’ 

Mr. Holcroft’s narrative ends at 
p- 195; and Mr. Hazlitt, the editor, 
continues it, as iutimated ja the trile- 
Pages from notes and other papers; 
and we can assure our Readers, that 
it is done so,ably, that the iaterest is 
not in the least duninished. The li- 
beral impartiality with which this 
Editor has accomplished his task, 
cannot fail meeting with the most 
decided approbation of all parties, 
As a pattern of that liberal impr- 
tiality in Mr. Hazlitt, we present our 
Readers with the following extract, 
from vol. IL. p. 105. After having said 
that Mr. Holcroft had been for some 
years imbibing princtples, and form- 
mg a system in his mind relative to 
political and moral questions, consi- 
derably different from those whith 
are generally received, or at least 
acted upon by the world, and given 
the reasons of Holcroft for so doing, 
from a letter of his to a friend, the 
Editor thas concludes: ‘ 

“ These rational and worthy motives 
are those which actuated Mr. Holcroft's 
whole conduct in the part he ‘took in 
such questions: they are the “ealy ones 
which he had at_beart, and he #eVer 
seems in a single instance to have Wa- 

vered 
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vered in bis pursuit, by flattering the 
prejudices, or soothing the vices of any 
set of men, by cajoling or inflaming 
the multitude, or by adapting his views 
or language to those of the ignorant, 
the rash, or profligate. He was a man 
of too honest and of too independent a 
turn of mind to be a time-server, to 
lend himself as a tool to the violence of 
any party; his habits and studies ren- 
dered him equally averse to political in- 
trigues or popular tumults ; and he had 
no other desire than to speak the truth, 
such as he saw it, with a conviction 
that its effects must be beneficial to 
society. Whether his opinions were right 
or wrong, is another question; I speak 
here of his intentions.” 

It will afford the Reader great 
pleasure to follow the narrative of 
such an Editor ; and to contrast with 
him, the poverty, embarrassments, 
and disappointments, with the efforts, 
industry, and perseverance, which the 
whole Tite of Mr. Holcroft presents 
to our view. He will see a man of 
great parts, continually wrestling 
with want and prejudices of all sorts, 
attempting to raise a school in the 
country, where he could only get 
one pupil, and where he lived upou 
potatoes and buttermilk; becoming 
a strolling player under Maclean; 
then in the Company of Kemble, fa- 
ther to Mrs.Siddons ; in that of Booth, 
with Mrs. Sparks and Mrs. Inchbald, 
at Inverness; and in Bate’s, where he 
became acquainted with Shield: in a 
word, we find him spending seven 
long years in that most miserable and 
wretched of lives, during which he 
experienced all sorts of petty vex- 
ations, miseries, and disappointments. 
Mr. Holcroft at last came to London, 
to try his fortune; Mr. Sheridan had 
then the management of Drury- Lave: 
his situation at that time cannot be 
better depicted than by himseil, in 
part of his letter to the Manager, 
p- 269, vol. 1. in which he says: 

“ Depressed, dejected, chained by 
misfortune to the rock of Despair, while 
the vultures Poverty and Disappoint- 
ment are feasting with increase of ap- 
petite upon me, I have no chance of 
deliverance but from you.” 

Two thirds of the Second Volume 
are employed in enumerating the co- 
medies, operas, aud novels, which Mr. 
Holcroft wrote, from his arrival in 
London and his visit to Paris, to his 
death ; and, as the list of his works 
is in every body’s bands, we shali not 
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follow the Editor, though we give 
him credit for the manner in which 
he has either analysed or appreciated 
them: his reasonings are logical and 
conclusive, his style spirited and ele- 
gant; and, if some of the minutia 
now apd then inserted in the work 
could suspend our attention, the elo- 
quent digressions of the Editor will 
immediately revive the interest. Our 
limits do not allow us to extract: we 
must therefore refer our Readers to 
pp- 110, 111, 112 and 113, in which 
he will find a specimen of Mr. Haz- 
litt’s spirited and eloquent style. 

We have hitherto considered Mr. 
Holcroft as a private man, and as an 
author. We shall refrain from enter- 
ing into the details of the prosecu- 
tion instituted against him for high 
treason ; and must refer our Readers 
to the book itself, from the third 
chapter of vol. II. to the seventh, 
where they may convince themselves 
of the absurdity of that prosecution 
having been attempted. 

We are now arrived to the Diary 
written by Mr. Holcroft himself, 
which includes the iast two years he 
spent in England before his going 
abroad, and was iniended, as he in- 
forms us himself, page 82, vol, III. 

“‘ As a memorandum of my pre- 
sent conduct, opinions, and intercourse, 
and to serve in future as a depositary 
of facts, which both I and others 
might wish should be preserved. Many 
of them must doubtless be trifling, 
others may turn to use, and this end 
is desirable in our most insignificant 
actions.” 

196 pages of that diary occupy a 
great part of vol. 1. and vol. LII.; and, 
like the narrative at the beginning of 
the first volume, rivets our attention 
by the natural and simple manner in 
which it is executed: the Editor has 
visibly suppressed many names; but, 
though we give him credit for that 
mark of attention, yet we must con- 
fess that the initials are now and 
then so multiplicd, that it renders 
the reading troublesome to all, except 
intimate acquaintances. 

The Letters which terminate the 
third volume, excepting two or three, 
have little or no interest, 


69. Euripides’s Alcestis Burlesqued. 
By \ssachar Styrke, Gent. @vo. pp. 
97. Longman and Co. 

THE work uvow before us is a 

Burlesque Translation of a Greek 

Play, 
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Play, somewhat after the manner of 
** Cotton's Virgil Travestie.” It is 
the first instance of a Greek play being 
burlesqued in any language; so that 
there is reason to think, that, on the 
score of novelty alone, the perform- 
ance may find a welcome reception. 
Add to this, that, at the preseut day, 
the study of the Greek dramatic 
writers is so very prevalent, that 
there is scarcely to be found a single 
instance of a man coming up to 
either of the Universities without be- 
ing more or less grounded in them. 
The Alcestis is fixed upon, partly 
on account of the peculiarity of some 
of the characters represented in it, 
and partly because that play has 
been Suteente evough to meet with 
two highly respectable editors, the 
Cambridge and Oxford Greek Pro- 
fessors ; in consequence of which the 
play has become popular at the two 
Universities, being frequently msed as 
a lecture-book. From these consi- 
derations the Translator was inclined 
to think that an attempt like the pre- 
sent might probably succeed. 

Such a Translation is not properly 
a subject of Criticism; as the very 
nature of it demands a species of 
eccentricity, which in some instances 
may too nearly approximate the vul- 
gar tongue. We are of opinion, 
however, that the following speci- 
men may amuse such Readers as are 
not very fastidioas. 

Buresque Ope on Fate. 
Cuorus. 


«« In physicks, sophistry, and verse, 

Which for the mind good meat is, 
I’m deeply read, and can rehearse 

From Wecker de secretis ; 
Pleasaunte cunceytes can quote, I ween, 

From Greg’ry Thaumatergus, 

And prove that 1 'm at Gretna Green, 

When I’m at Carrickfergus. 

In Machiavelli’s page of blood 

I am old dog at poaching ; 

And Huygens’ work On Clocks of Wood 

Am tired to death with bruaching. 
Pappus, Duns Scotus, Euclid’s pages, 

I've long since in my sense-box held, 
Writers of all sorts, and all ages, 

With Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld. 
Yet neither Douglas, ancient bard, 
Nor Euclid’s pages cramp and bard, 
Nor Scotus, learned Dunce,—nor he 
Who wrote on Bee-geometry, 

Nor Huygens, who created clocks 
Of holly bard, or harder box, 

Nor Machiavel, tooth-breaking elf, 
Nor proof that.1 am not myself, 
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Nor Thaumatergus’ wondrous treatis- 
es,—nor e’en Wecker de secretis, 
Can e’er convince me, though they 
prate 
With ceaseless noise interminate 
That there is aught so tough to battle 
with as Fate. 
Bites she? it rankles in the marrow 
Like venom'd tooth of poison’d arrow. 
Not Galen, Celsus, Mead, can save, 
Nor Hippocrat, nor Old Boerhaave ; 
Nor Orpheus, whv was dubb’d M, D. 
For knowledge of phlebotomy, 
That art, which teaches us to flay 
The postern sleek with birchen spray, 
As pedagogues do at this day. 
Nay e’en Apollo, though he be 
To all the gods quack-deity, 
And beat at the mortar, 
Till the pestle grow shorter 
With thumping : 
And bumping, 
And using 
And. bruising, 
And has gender’d a whole line 
Of experts in medicine, 
Varlets that know as much as he, 
Of cupping, and midwifery, 
E’n he, witb all his crew, might count 
the surges, [down by purges. 
Sooner than hamstring Fate, or beat her 
She is a strapping female tike, 
Or goddess, call her which you like, 
That cares as much for frankincense, 
Bull-beef, myrrh, aloes, Peter-pence, 
As if you were to sacrifice 
Wind-eges, or hetacomb of lice ; 
Or gut an earth-worm at ber shrine, 
Or herring red, or haberdine, 
Hark, I pray thee, hagard Fate, 
Never on my numscull pate 
Heavier press than heretofore; 
Hold,—for I can bear no more. 
My head is not made of brass, 
As Old Bacon’s noddle was. 
Hold thee, mammock, fell and dread, 
Thou art ponderous as lead ; 
Incubus’s eldest sister, 
Like him black as soot or bistre ; 
Jove’s own help-mate ;—without Fate 
he 


Cannot do aught great or weighty. 
By dint of gizzard it thy sport is 
To grind culd steel to alcobol; 
Thy. gastric juice is aqua fortis, 
Thy spittle oil of vitriol. 
Thy will, like adamantine bar, 
Not e’en the Endless Screw can mar, 
Nor all mechanicks, or the force 
Of dev’lish engines, stop thy swift, un- 
erring course.” 


70. A New end Practicat Course of 
Book-keeping ; in which Double-En- 
try is rendered intelligible to ali capa- 
cities, and Single-Entry, by. being ap- 

proximated 
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proximated to Double, is made to pos- 
sess equal proof and certainty of cor- 
rectness By P. Thoreau, Accomptant. 
4to. pp. 110. Law and Whitaker. 


THIS Volume, after a copious Intro- 
duction, exhibits specimens of ** Jour- 
nal, Ledger, Cash-Book, Sales Book, 
and Private Stock Journal,” on a 

lan which the Author considers to 
be more practically useful than any 
preceding work of the same nature ; 
and he gives the following explanation 
of his ideas: e 

** A Waste-book, being a mere Memo- 
randum, or rough sketch of the Journal, 
in which transactions are hastily enter- 
ed, until more leisufely journalised in 
a proper form, and which may even be 

. entirely dispensed with, the Author 
deems it unnecessary to swell the size, 
and increase the expense of his work, 
without an adequate advantage. The 
first and second pages of the ‘ Journal’ 
contain the statement of a Merchant's 
affairs on the first day of January, such 
as might be cecal in the Waste Book 
under the head of an ‘ Inventory.’ 
This statement is balanced by ‘ Credit- 
ing’ the ‘ Account of Stock,’ that repre- 
sents the Merchant, or the ‘ Nett Va- 
lue’ of his Estate, with the difference 
between the amount of Cash, Bills, 
Goods on hand, Debts due to him, &c. 
and the amount of Debts due, as well 
as Bills accepted by him. Here natu- 
rally occurs, what the Author calls the 
first ‘ Trial Proof’ of hisJournal, This 
sum, placed to the Credit of Stock, or 
the Merchant’s own account, renders 
the Debit and Credit of the Journal 
equal. He then proceeds, by entering 
every transaction in his Journal in regu- 
lar date and succession, as it takes place, 
and in such form that, on opening the 
Book, the meaning is obvious to a person 
of common penetration. The word ‘ Deb- 
tor,’ at the top of the left hand, ‘ Mo- 
ney Column,’ applies to every sum 
therein annexed, and opposite to the 
titles that appear as Debtors. And it 
reads thus—‘Geo. Summer,’ (vid. p. 3.) 
having the sum opposite to it in the left 
hand column ‘ Dr. 355/. ls. 6d’ then 
follows the explanation, ‘ for,’ &c. 
On the contrary, the word ‘Cr.’ at the 
top of the right hand, ‘ Money Co- 
lumn,’ applies to all the sums under 
jit, in the same manner, and reads thus 
—* Thomas Forbes,’ ‘ for, &c. Cr. 


338/. 18s. 6d.’—It appears to the Au- 
thor, that nothing can be more simple 
and intelligible, than this pian. The 
separation of the two opposite columns 
to the right and left of the page by 
means of the different titles, and expla- 
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natory matter between them, has, it is 
confessed, at first sight, a novel appear- 
ance, but it will soon become familiar 
by habit, and the Author trusts, that 
the great advantage connected witb it, 
in affording a facility in posting, and 
also in guarding against going to the 
wrong side of the Accounts in the 
Ledger, will speedily reconcile it to 
use.”” 


71. Idea of anew Law for the Civilized 
World ; recommended to the considera- 
tion of France, Great Britain, and the 
American States. By the Author of 
“4 Letter from Athens” —“ Phan- 
tasm of an University’? —and other 
Works. vo. pp. 72. London, Law 
and Whittaker. 


THIS professed disciple of Mon- 
tesquieu is an advocate for eternal 
Peace; and imagines that his pro- 
jects, if adopted, might tend greatly 
to that desirable object : 


“ That my plan,” he says, “* be com- 
prehended, [ will cite as my example, 
France; she being naturally the great 
impelling European power, and the hap- 
piness or misery of herself, and the con- 
tiguous nations, depending more per- 
haps than elsewhere, on her good or bad 
Government: I will, moreover, propuse 
the same method of proceeding for Great 
Britain, and the American States, to 
adopt. 

“ Supposing that, some thirty years 
hence, the Cabinet of Versailles were 
to decide on a war with Great Britain ; 
if she wishes to act in unison with the 
intelligence of the times, she will act in 
this manner : 

As soon as the Ministers have de- 
cided on hostile measures, the Minister 
of the Interior will cause to be opened 
several Great Books. One set will be 
inscribed Oui, the other, Won. Two of 
these, that is, one of each description, 
will be sent to the Prefect of each De- 
partment, to be laid open only at his 
residence, for the reception of signa- 
tures. The individuals, claiming right 


of signature, or in other words, right of - 


voting for War or Peace, must be pos- 
sessed of certain descriptions of pro- 
perty, hereafter to be explained. The 
signatures, consisting of the names of 
individuals, their age, rank, and the 
nature of their property, must be writ- 
ten in the presence of the Prefect, or 
some other magisttate, Prefixed to each 
of the Great Books, will be a statement 
of the causes which induce the Cabinet 
to have recourse to arms, signed by the 
Members of the Cabinet who have de- 
cided 
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cided on war*. The Books must be 
closed,at the expiration of three weeks, 
and transmitted, sealed by the Prefect 
himself, to the President of the Legis- 
lative Chamber. The President, in the 
presence of the Deputies, orders them 
to be opened, and the signatures count- 
ed. . If the Ouis predominate, a Mani- 
festo, declarative of hostilities, is imme- 
diately issued by the Minister of the 
War Department, and the usual orders 
are transmitted to the subordinate Of- 
fices of State. If the Mons predomi- 
nate, the Ministers are displaced by the 
Sovereign, and a new Cabinet is formed ; 
and no war takes place, unless the me- 
naced power should in its turn lay, open 
the Great Books, and carry the decision 
of war by the majority of signatures, 

‘In the preceding paragraph, read, 
as applied to England, or the American 
States—for ‘ Minister of the Interior,’ 
* Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment ;’ for * Prefect of each De- 
partment,’ ‘ Mayor of each County, or 
States’ Capital ;’ for ‘ presence of the 
Prefect, or some other magistrate,’ read 
* presence of the Mayor, or some other 
magistrate ;’ for ‘ sealed by the Prefect 
himself to the President of the Legisia- 
tive Chamber,’ read, in England, ‘ seal- 
ed by the Mayor himself to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons ;’ in America, 
* to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ;’ for ‘ the President in the 
peseroer of the Deputies,’ read, in Eng- 

aud and America, ‘the Speaker in the 
presence of the whole House ;’ for ‘ ouis’ 
and ‘ nons,’ read, in Engiand, ‘ ayes’ 
and ‘ noes ;’.in America, ‘ yeas’ and 
* es on 
Various regulations respecting 
Voters, &c. are proposed’; but for 
these we refer the Reader who may 
have curiosity to inquire further into 
the subject, to the Pamphlet which 
contains them. 

Au Appendix is added of “ Hints 
for Measures adapted to the Times ;” 
among which are, 

“Let a Bill be introduced into Par- 
lidment, empowering a Committee, com- 
posed of the President of the Royal Acade- 
my, and the two oldest Royal Academi- 
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cians, to send poor students of about the 
age of eighteen years to Rome, who might 
appear to possess promising talents in 
ainting or sculpture, there to reside 
ber years, and to enjoy, each, during 
their residence, pensions, as follows « 

“Two Students in Landscape Paint- 
ing, five in Historical Painting, and 
three in Sculpture, with annual pen- 
sions of 1507. ; and a bonus of 3002.to 
be given to each, or to be withheld, at 
the discretion of the committee, accord- 
ing as they have been diligent, or not, 
during their abode at Rome. Quadren- 
nial cost to the nation, including bonuses, 
90002. 

**On their returp, ten more to be 
sent, and so on successively at the end 
of every four years. 

“This is the way to create a fine 
school of Art; this was what contri- 
buted to form all that was great in the 
old French Academy, and would, no 
doubt, be attended by equal benefit to 
our own. 

‘The gloomy smoke, the fogs, and 
the dismal brick walls of our metropo- 
lis, are the constant themes of animad- 
version from strangers. The two first 
nuisances are irremediable; but the last 
might be easily remedied by an univer- 
sal coat of whitewash, which would give 
a new and cheerful air to our sombre 
London. The expense would be trivial 
to each householder, and the applicatien 
of whitewash might be repeated every 
fifth year. This improvement would be 
attended by more important benefits, 
however, than the mere gratification of 
the eye. For the filthiness of our streets 
would be diminished in reality, as well as 
in appearance ; and an increased light 
would be thrown into. those narrow 
quarters of the city, where they are 
sometimes obliged to burn candles. in 
mid-day, Add too, that several of our 
disbanded soldiers and sailors, pining 
for something to do, might be employed 
in the work, and money would thereby 
be put.into their pockets. 

** Those who visit Paris, often re- 
proach the French with want of..com 
sideration for the lower. classes; and -if 
we compare the hospitals, and. other 
philanthropic establishments of the twe 





* “If the statement of the causes of war be not made with simplicity, if the style 
betrays any thing like spleen, o> exaggeration, the individuals having right of sig- 
nature, would do well to consider it as the production of men, who are enemies to 
their country, and to the human race. They would therefore judge wisely in pour- 


ing in the peace-signatures by myriads. 
provi 


or there is as much magnanimity ip 


ng that we have an opinion of our own, when the welfare of our fellow-citizens 

is at stake, as in executing the most brilliant exploits, when the majority of the 

thinking part of our country demands our services. And what can be imagined 

more imposing than for’a nation to be able to prove that ith 

own, and at the same titne to preserve . 
Gent. Mac. April, 1836. 
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cities, few will refuse the superiority to 
London. With regard to the market- 
places, however, the preference is indis- 
putably due to Paris. The sellers of 
fruit and vegetables are far better ac- 
commodated in the Marché des Innocens, 
than in our Covent-Garden ; to say no- 
thing of the market somewhere near the 
Fauxbourg St. Honoré, and the magni- 
ficent one now building in the Fauzr- 
bourg St. Germain, Covent-Garden, in- 
deed, must be considered as a reproach 
to our metropolis; and though these 
are not the times to recommend the 
erection of a fountain as splendid as 
that seen in the Marché des Innocens, 
still, handsome sheds, with seats under 
them for the venders, and solid tables 
for the display of their fruits and 
flowers, might be raised at no great 
expense. 

** As soon as our landed interest is 
yelieved, and our public debt diminish- 
ed, we shall do well to erect a National 
Gallery. 

“Another desideratum is the intro- 
duction of the Guillotine for executions, 
reserving the more painful and ignomi- 
nious punishment of hanging for the 
crime of wilful murder alone, attended 
by aggravated circumstances. The adop- 





[ April, 


tion of the Guillotine for the punish- 
ment of crimes of a black, thovgh not 
of the blackest dye, will advance our pe- 
nal code nearer equity than we might at 
first be tempted to imagine.” 


72. New Orthographical Exercises, 
with the correct Orthotpy of every 
Word, according to the most approved 
Modern Usage, for the Use of Fo- 
reigners, and Schools in General. By 
Alexander Power, Master of the Com- 
mercial Academy, Ashford, Kent, 
Law. 12mo. pp. 115. 


73. Introduction au Style Epistolaire 
des Francais; ou Recueil de Billets et 
de Lettres Familieres: a L’ Usage des 
Ecoles: avec un Index Alphabetique, 
explicatif des Mots et des Expressions 
Idiomatiques. Par George Saulez, 
D. F. I. M. Farnham, Auteur dun 
Livre intitulé “ Theory and Practice,” 
et de plusieurs autres livres & lusage 
des écoles. C.Law. 12mo. pp. 72. 


74. An Introduction to Geography, adapt- 
ed to the various Classes of Learners, 
upon a new and easy Principle. By 
F, Francis, Private Teacher. E. Lloyd; 
and Gale and Co. 1\2mo. pp. 81. 


Three useful elementary Treatises. 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

«< Ouvrons les livres sacrés, nous y verrons des exemples multipliés de l’existence 
de la Musique chez les Hébreux; ils en connaissoient le véritable usage: ils la 
firent servir A publier les louanges du Créateur, et a faire godter les preceptes de 
morale. Leur musique instrumentale n’étoit pas moins admirable: l’écriture 
semble lui attribuer des effets surnaturels.” N. HameEt, , 


ll. 4 Selection of Sacred Melodies, con- 
sisting of the most esteemed Psalm- 
tunes, &c. arranged with their harmo- 
nic chords, for the Organ or Piano- 

Sorte; to which is prefixed Instructions 

for the Use of Young Organists, §c. 

By R. W. Keith, Organist and Com- 

poser to the New Jerusalem Church, 

Friars-street. Wo. I. pp. 40. 3s. But- 

ton and Co. 

THE tunes in this selection are 
tolerably free from the Methodistical 
whining embellishments and the chro- 
matic modulations of instrumental 
pieces, now tco much in vogue in 
musick for the church. We are not 
of the party who would break down 
all distinciton between songs and 
hymns, or minuets and psalm-tunes. 
Mr. K’s preiace and instructions oc- 
cupy but one leaf, and shew him to 
be a worse grammarian than musi- 
cian. The reason he gives for pub- 
liahing his work in four numbers, 
instead of all at once, will strike the 


Reader as too much like a poff of 
himself, as a musick-master. With 
respect to what is technically called 
“« giving out,” he observes, “ pre- 
vious to @ congregation singing a 
psalm or hymna, the tune is played 
over, the upper melody beiug ac- 
companied by the bass ondy, or lowest 
part, which should be as distinct as 
possible, in order that they may be 
made acquainted with the air.” He 
might have referred the young organist 
to an excellentexample, by Mr. Samuel 
Wesley, in Shield’s Thorough Bass, 
p. 64, in which the air is accompanied 
by two complete melodies performed 
with the left hand. It is greatly to 
be desired that an organist so cele. 
brated as Mr. S. Wesley would pro- 
duce a selection of all our fine old 
psalm tunes with-similar harmoniza- 
tion, and arranged in classes accord- 
ing to their several characters. Ila 
Mr. K’s first Number, the tunes 
amount to fifty, andare given without 

the 
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the words. There are only three 

which he calls his own. We find no- 

thing remarkable in this Number, 
but a too frequent use of the fourth 
retarding the third of the final chords. 

On page 22, E in the last chord should 

be D. 

12. Marianne, an introductory Move- 
ment, and Air with Variations, com- 
posed and arranged for the Pianoforte, 
with an Accompaniment, ad libitum, 
for the Keyed Harmonica or Flute, 
and dedicated to J. Harding, Esq. by 
J. Hunter, pp. 10. 3s. Chappell and 
Co. 


THE Keyed Harmonica is a rec- 
tangular box containing rods of glass, 
of different lengths, for producing 
different sounds when struck with 
small hammers, set in motion by keys 
like those of the pianoforte. The 
composition before us consists of 
three movements, of which the mo- 
dulation is not sufficiently diversified. 
The introduction is a pleasing and 
graceful andantino, a little in the 
style of D. Steibelt ; the second move- 
ment is an allegretto of two equal 
strains, each terminating on the key- 
note, F; its third variation is in D, 
the relative minor, and this is al- 
most the only digression from the 
major key of F, in the whole piece ; 
the third movement, or last varia- 
tion, is a waltz of rather a common 
cast, terminating with a spirited coda. 
Upon the whole, this divertimento 
isin a considerable degree pleasing 
and original, and therefore deserving 


a favourable notice; but the difficul- ° 


ty we feel is how to mete out the 
exact quantum of praise deserved, 
without diminishing the value of 
what we have bestowed on others. 


13. Eliza, an introductory Air with Va- 
riations for the Pianoforte, with an 
Accompaniment, ad libitum, for the 
Flute, or Patent Keyed Harmonica ; 
composed and dedicated to Thomas Al- 
sager, Esq. by J. Hunter, pp. 11. 4s. 
Chappell and Co. 

ELIZA is a more shewy lady than 
Marianne, and therefore likely to be 
more geuerally attractive. The short 
introduction is a good larghetto in 
C minor terminating on the domi- 
nant triad: this is followed by a 
lively allegretto in C major, in which 
we think the Author has endeavoured 
to imitate the style of Cramer. The 
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return to the subject or simple air, 
on the last page, has a pretty effect, 
after the brilliant passage-work of the 
preceding variation; and so has the 
imitative accompaniment immediate- 
ly following. Without entering into 
a minute examination of this piece, 
unsuitable to our plan, suffice it to 
report that, on this our first intro- 
duction to Mr. H. as a composer, he 
has made rather a favourable im- 
were which we hope will be 
ieightened by his future productions. 


14. The Slavonian Paternoster, as per- 
formed in the service of the Russian 
Greek Church, adapted to the English 
translation, and dedicated to Major 
General N. and Madame de Sablou- 
koff, by W. G. Perry. 1s. 6d. pp. 2. 
Goulding and Co. 

THIS musick consists of three sim- 
ple melodies united, not very attrac- 
live in themselves, nor particularly 
appropriate to the language of sup- 
plication. Consecutive perfect fifths 
occur between the upper parts, at the 
word “ forgive,” aud they are pre- 
ceded and foliowed by an imperfect 
fifth: by inverting these two melo- 
dies the harmony would be allowable. 
At the commencement, the word 
** Father” has its first syllable on the 
weak (or what is improperly called 
the unaccented) time of the measure, 
and its second syllable on the foliow- 
ing strong time. 


15. Harvest Home, composed and de- 
dicated to the Right Honourable Lady 
Nugent, dy W.G. Perry; Warwick. 
Is. Gd. Goulding and Co, 

THERE is an old-fashioned pecu- 
liarity in Mr. Perry's melodies, which 
is rather interesting. 


A Musical Toy, by E. Saunders, 
Harris and Co. 

A LARGE copper-plate, on which 
are engraven two concentric rings, 
divided into 12 compartinents by ra- 
dial lines; the larger exhibiting the 
major scales and triads, and the smal- 
ler ring the minor. Within these, 
three circular staves exhibit the ga- 
mat in all the usual clefs. 


16. 





Monsieur Drouet (flutist) is about to 
publish, by Subscription, a Collection 
of his own Compositions for the Flute. 

PRoFessionaL Society: Directors,— 
Messrs, P. A. Corri, Cramer, F. Cramer, 
Dance, Lindley, Monzani, and Vaccari. 

Lize- 
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The History of the County of Dorset, 

after many unavoidable disappointments, 
is at length completed, by au Appendix, 
consisting of copious Additions to the 
former Volumes; very ample and satis- 
factory Indexes to the whole Work ; and 
XXVII additional. Plates.—This “ His- 
tory,”’ independent of its intrinsic merit, 
which has long been fully established, is 
undoubtedly the scarcest of all similar 
~publications ; the whole number of co- 
pies in existence not exceeding ONE Hun- 
DRED and TWELVe, several of which are 
deposited in Public Libraries. 

The Fourth Volume of the Antiquities 
of Athens, &c. measured and delineated 
by JAMES Stuart, F.R.S. and F.S.A. and 
NicHoias REVETT, Painters and Archi- 
tects, edited by JoserH Woops, Archi- 
tect, contains 88 Plates, besides 15 Vig- 
nettes; together with historical and de- 
scriptive accounts of the several sub- 
jects; also a Portrait of Mr. Revert, 
from a picture painted by himself, and 
engraved in the line manner, by Isaac 
Taytor, and Memoirs of the Lives of 
the Authors. Messrs. Stuart and Re- 
VETT being detained at Venice, in their 
way to Athens, made an excursion to 
Pola, where they passed six months in 
measuring the subjects, and in making 
the drawings, which are now submitted 
to the publick; and which formed a 
part of their original scheme of pub- 
lication. The subjects are an Amphithe- 
atre, the Temple of Rome and Augus- 
tus, and the Arch of the Sergii.—The 
Sketch-books of Messrs. Stuart and 
Revett have furnished several Plates 
of curious fragments of Ancient Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture found in the Greek 
Tsiands, with views of Mount Parnassus 
and the Rock of Delphi.—Of the exqui- 
site sculptures which adorned the Tem- 
ple of Minerva at Athens, and a large 
portion of which have lately arrived in 
this country, there are Thirty-four 
Plates, from Drawings by Mr, Pars, re- 
presenting the entire West frieze of the 
Cell, with some parts of the North and 
South sides, and several of the Metopes 
of the exterior frieze. These, with those 
already published in the second volume 
of this work, exhibit all the sculpture 
which remained of the Temple at the 
time (1751) Stuart and Revetr were 
at Athens. Amongst these are Five 
Plates, shewing the state of the sculp- 
ture in the Pediments in the year 1683, 
when visited by the Marquis de Notn- 
TEL, from copies of the original Draw- 
ings in the King’s Library at Paris. 
‘These valuable documents shew the en- 
tire composition of the sculpture in the 
West front, 


Nearly ready for Pxblication: 

A History of Hartlepool, in the County 
of Durham, by Sir Curuperr Spaxr, 
F.R.S. 

The entire Works of Henry Howarp, 
Earl of Surrey, and Sir Tuomas Wyatt, 
the elder; containing much new and 
curious Matter, with Notes, critical and 
explanatory, &c. &e, by G. F. Nort, 
D.D. F.S.A. late Fellow of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Build- 
ings and Topography of Athens. 

Mr. Bacsrer has issued a Prospre- 
TuS for a very curious PotyGtotr Bi- 
BLE ; which shal) be noticed in our next. 

A Translation of a Latin Treatise “De 
Cultu et de Amore Dei.” 

Principia Hebraica, forming a small 
pocket volume of Hebrew Elements, by 
Rev. Messrs. Keyworru and Jones. In 
this work the Hebrew Text of 564 verses 
(in which occur all the Roots in the 
Psalter) are printed with Points ;—the 
radical letters and radical sense of each 
word indicated ; —a literal version in 
English interlined under the Hebrew 5 
—and the learner directed to those rules 
of a Grammar annexed which aecount 
for the various changes of Letters and 
Points.—The whole being so arranged 
as to suit both the Punctist and the An- 
tipunctist. 

Unitarianism incapable of Vindica- 
tion, in reply to the Rev. James Yates’s 
Vindication of Unitarianism, By Mr. 
Warotaw, of Glasgow. 

“The Principles of Population and 
Production, as they are affected by the 
progress of Society.” By Mr. Wrycanp, 

A Dictionary of Living Painters, 
Sculptors, Engravers, &c. forming a 
Companion to the “ Dictionary of Liv- 
ing Authors.” 

Catechism of Political Economy, or 
Familiar Conversations on tha manner 
in which Wealth is produced, distri- 
buted, aud consumed in Society. Trans- 
lated from the French of JEAN Baptiste 
Say, Professor of Political Economy in 
the “ Athenée. Royal’’ of Paris.—And 
“England, and the English People.” 
By the same Anthor. 

Narrative of an Embassy to Warsaw 
and Wilna, with personal Attendance 
on the Emperor Napoleon during the 
disastrous Campaign in Russia, and 
the Retreat from Moscow, By M. De 
Praot, Archbishop of Mechlin. Trans- 
jated from the second French Edition. 

No. Il, of Verses for Gravestones, in 
Church-yards. By a Parish Minister, in 
his 44th year of Residence and Duty, 
Extending the Epitaphs, in Number, 
from 80 to 125, 


Harold 
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Harold the Dauntless, a Poem, in 
Four Cantos, by the Author of “ the 
Bridal of Trierman ;” to which work it 
forms a Second Volume. 

A new Work by Miss Taytor, Au- 
thor of * Display.” 

Poems, intituled‘* Melancholy Hours,” 
by a Young Lady. 

Annual Gleanings of Wit and Hu- 
mour, in Prose and Verse, consisting 
of a Selection of Anecdotes, Bon Mots, 
Epigrams, Enigmas, and Epiiaphs, &e. 
&c. with many original Pieces, by a ce- 
jebrated Wit of the Age. 

Preparing for Publication : 

The Life of the venerable Antiquary 
WituiaM Hutton, including a History 
of his Family, and a particular Account 
of the Riots at Birmingham in 1791, is 
about to be published under the auspices 
of his Daughter. 

A Treatise on the Coal Mines of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, containing 
Accounts of the different fatal Explosion 
which have taken place within the last 
twenty years, and the means proposed 
for their remedy ; illustrated by plates 
of Safety Lamps, &c. By Mr. HoLmes, 

The History of Crowland Abbey, di- 
gested from the materials of Mr.Goucn, 
including an Abstract of the Observations 
of Mr. Essex on the Abbey, and the Ori- 
gin and Use of the Triangular Bridge ; 
to which is added, an Appendix, concern- 
ing the Rise and Progress of the Pointed 
Architecture, from the Essays collected 
by Mr. Taytor. By Bensamin Hovpicnu. 

A New Edition of * The Heads of 
Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, 
with the Lives and Characters of each 
Person, by Tuomas Bircn, D.D, F.R,S.” 
The whole of the Portraits, 108 in 
Number, originally engraved by Hou- 
braken and Vertue, have been carefully 
revised and restored, 

Two Volumes of Sermons, by the Rev. 
RP. Beacucrort. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. 
TRENOR. 

A Third Volume of the late Rev. Mr. 
VENnN’s Sermons. 

A Translation, from the German, of 
Professor MORGENSTERN’S Tour in 1209, 
1810, through part of Switzerland, Italy, 
Naples, &c. with additions. 

A Selection of “ British Melodies,’’ 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments, 
by Mr. Clifton ; and characteristic Words 
by Jonn F. M. Dovasron, Esq. A. M. 
Author of “ Fitz-Gwarine,” and other 
Poems. Each Number will contain 
Twelve Melodies, (several of which will 
be Harmonized), with Notes and Em- 
bellisbments, uniformly with the “ IR1sH 
Me copies” of Sir John Stevenson and 
Thomas Moere, Esq. 


Mr. Colburn has become the purcha- 
ser of the FRANKLIN Manuscripts, and 
they will immediately be brought before 
the publick. They consist of. his Life, 
written by himself, to a late period, and 
cohtinued by his Grandson and Legatee 
Wiiuiam Tempce Frankun, Esq. to the 
time of bis death, bis private and fami- 
liar Correspondence, Essays, &c. 

Among numerous sales of books an- 
nounced to be disposed of by auction by 
Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, we have no- 
ticed one, which will take place about 
the end of May, the unique Mathemati- 
cal Library of that veteran in the sci- 
ences, Dr. Hutron, who, at 79 years of 
age, and preparatory to his retiring into 
the country, suffers the dispersion of this 
large avd curious assemblage of scienti- 
fic books, the resu't of 60 years vigilant 
collecting. It is truly lamentable that 
such a collection should be suffered in 
this country to be so dispersed, and that 
it has not been deposited in that noble 
institution, the British Museum, whete 
a Mathematical Library is a desideratum 
for the use of future mathematicians, 

The French Academy have ordered a 
medal to be struck in honour of Ducis, 
their celebrated tragic poet. All nations 
ought to feel an interest in the homage 
paid to genius ; but England especially 
may view with pleasure the distinction 
shown to a man devoted to English lite- 
rature, and who, by his six translations 
from SHAKSPEARE (King John, Romeo 
and Jutiet,, Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, 
Lear), manifested at least his fond ad- 
miration fur the great Bard, whom the 
mass of Frenchmen, not having capa- 
city to comprehend, presume in their 
ignorant vanity to despise, 

Signor ANGELo MaJo, whose recent 
discoveries have so much attracted the 
notice of the learned in, Europe, bas 
made other discoveries in the Ambro- 
sian Library, at Milan, They consist 
of about sixty verses of Plautus, from 
the comedy of Vedularia, which has 
been lost: the part hitherto wanting 
to the Speech of Iseus, on the inheri- 
tance of Cleonymus, and a speech of 
the philosopher Themistius, against 
those who had blamed bim for accept- 
ing the office of Prefect of Constanti- 
nople frum the Emperor Theodosivs. 
Also a Life of Terence, with a Com- 
mentary to five of his Comedies, with 
three representations of Comic Masks. 

The Pope, on the application of the 
Imperial Austrian Court, has consented 
to restore to the University of Heidel- 
berg all the MSS. and Works taken 
from the Palatine Library, and hitherto 
preserved in the Vatican, consisting of 
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Epigrammaium Elegiarumque 
Decas, 


In Obitum Prosser: Domus Culmotecte 
per annos triginia - novem 
Pocillatoris egregii. 

TlodAw) peey Sexades Ievolalo olvoxdos0. 

Il. @, 128, 
I. 
Villisie* Prosserus obit flos gentis opimus, 
Hoc uno proceres mallem obiisse decem. 
Il. 
Pocillatorem nostrum Dis funere donat, 
Proceros juvat hunc vertere fraxineos +. 
{1I. 
What! ’s Prosser dead ! then Willis is un- 
done, 
*Twas he that kept the club together, 
Pay, or uo pay, for now it is all one, 
Since there is no one left to gather. 
IV. 
‘ , ~ , , 
Q Ocivadle, ariis Vincesos st xexAnutyos ; 
Kreivas owotey aAAov ox oun wort, 
Ou x Bdevos In xelp Eypaer dxcves 
ITPOZSHPON’ 


Death might have slain another in his 
stead, 

Nor mingled with the ashes of the dead 

Prosser, whose like we ne’er shall see 
again 

Among the waiters of the sons of men ; 

Surely to kill him were to try our temper, 

Ere he in oil was painted, or distemper. 

Vi. 

Quod, Prossere, fugis? post te me, care, 

relinquis ? 
Quis vina fundet, colligetve symbola ? 
Obstupeo, prohibetque dolor me plura 


profari. 
VIL. 
Weep not, my friends, for Prosser’s sad 
decease, [crease. 


You your own sorrows but the more in- 
When Nature issues her commanding will, 
The slightest phthisick can a waiter kill, 
VIII. 
Quis nunc ad cyathos stabit, quis fercula 
ponet ? 
Flos culmotecte spesque valete casz ! 
IX. 
Prosser, delitie mez taberne, 
Ab solatiolum sui doloris 
Quero, ut gravis acquiescat ardor ; 
Nunc nunc it per iter tenebricosum 





¥ Willis. 

+ The Eumelian Club, or Fraxinean 
from Dr. Ash the first founder, is held at 
the Thatched House. 
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POETRY. 


Illuc, unde negant redire quenquam ; 
At. vobis male sit, mala tenebrx 
Orci, qu belia omnia devoratis, 
Tam carum mihi Prosserum abstulistis, 
X. 
As:imilat porte reserans elegeia pectus, 
Clauditur hac cera, clauditur illa sera. 
Sic clausus tumulo poteris ta promere 
pro me [merum, 
Non iterum infelix Prossere prome, 
2. twoles. 





GUARRENO HASTINGS, Zratis 82, 
O GUARKENE, redux longinquis Pre- 
tor ab Indis, [lentes, 
Quem velut ac Patrem populi coluere vo- 
Cujusque auspiciis, belli flagrante pro- 
cella, 
Res stetit Angligenum, fracti cessere 
; Maratte. {vannus 
Intima My-oreus repetens sua regna Ty- 
Delituit, versis doluitque inglorius armis, 
Nec valuere minz, nec vite prodigus ardor 
Gallorum, insidizeque Indos ad bella 


cientes, 
Faustus, et imperii perfynctus munere 
tanto [recessa 


Vivis adhuc, venerande Senex —rurisque 
Contemplare tuo que gesseris omine, 
quosque 
Ducendos aliis promoveris anté triumphos, 
Namque per oceanum, qui Sinam fluc- 
tibus ambit, 
Et patet ad fines tellus ubi prominet Afra 
(Post acies terrA, post classes equore 
victas) [pandit. 
Vexillam imperii jam sola Britannia 
His fruere — at meritis si Patria parca 
favorem 
Abneget, et juste suspendat premia laudis, 
Esto — sed egregias constanti in pectore 


vires, 
Justitiam, purasque manus, mentemque 
capacem, [Muse 


His salteim accumulem donis—nec munera 
Respue, Pierias nam tu colis ipse sorores, 
W. Vincent. 
Deanry, Westminster. 





Translation of a Greek Poem, writien by 
H. S. Boyp, and inserted in the “ Clase 
sical Journal, Vol. XIIL. p. 201. 

On the Beauty of the Greek Language. 

O GOLDEN-BRAIDED Nymph, divine- 


ly bright! 
The throned Immortal’s unextinguish’d 
light [eye 


Iilumes thy roseate cheek: thy dazzling 
Reflects around Aonian Majesty. 

The holy Graces tun’d thy silver tongue, 
And om thy brow celestial garlands — 
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The memory’s wealth, the music of the 
mind 

Art thou ; feast of the eye; of ears refin’d 

The festival: with less harmonious flow 

The golden lyres resound ; less soft the 
zephyrs blow. H.S. B. 


—- 


Translation of two Greek Poems, addressed 
by H. 5. Boyp to the Rev. Dr. Avam 
Crarxe, on his ‘ Commentary on the 
Scriptures.” 


YES, let the envious, with creative eye, 
In thy pure fountains trace impurity,: 
*Tis mine, like birds that hover on the 
breeze, [thy trees, 
To cull th’ ambrosia! fruit which crowns 
°Tis mine to bear, like bees in vernal 
bow’rs, [flow’rs : 
The golden treasure from thy blooming 
For sure thy works are gardens, which 
combine 
With intellectual fruitage flowers divine, 
H. S. B. 





On my Exsay on the Greek Article being 
published by Dr. Crarxe, in his “ Com- 
mentary on Ephesians.” 

WHILE late reclining in the fragrant 

mead, 

I fed my flock, and woke my tuneful reed, 

Upborne on purple wing, Fame hover’d 

nigh: [her eye. 

Light cloth’d her cheek, and glitter’d in 

All bail, she cried: the song of triumph 

raise ! [ praise. 

Thine honest toil e’en Tityrus deigns to 

E’en Tityrus bids thine op’ning roses 

bloom : [sweet perfume, 

Twin’d round his boughs, they breath’d a 

She spake; but Wisdom whisper’d from 

the skies: 

The fleeting glory of the world despise : 

Make pure thy heart, and seek the heav’n- 

ly prize. H.S. B. 





THE TEMPLE OF THESEUS. 
Oxford Prize-subject for the Year 1815.) 
Le: fraught with Athens’ pride, with 
blackened sail 
Mournful the vessel moves before the gale ! 
Uprais’d to heav’n his supplicating hands, 
High on the rocky steep Ageiis stands ; 
And, as the lessening bark eludes his 
view, [adieu ! 
Thinks on his Son, and breathes a last 
No boding fears the heart of Theseus 
shake ; 
He, self-devoted for his Country’s sake, 
Pants for the conflict with the murd’rous 


foe, 
Glorious to fall, or smite his victim low. 
That dread emprize, in glowing marble 


told, 
Thy sacred walls, iJlustrious chief! unfold, 
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Which gratefal Athens in her prouder days 
With hymns of triumph, and with peals of 
praise, 
To thee, her Prince, her great-deliverer, 
rear’d, 
And erst with pomps of festival rever’d. 
—There still the Traveller’s wondering 
eye surveys {ous maze, 
The darksome labyrinth, and the treacher- 
Whose dreary paths around was wont te 
rove 
The hideous offspring of Pasiphae’s love. 
Beneath, where Pallas guards her hal- 
low'd hill, 
The boast of genius, and the pride of skill, 
Safe ’mid the desolating waste of years 
In graceful majesty The Temple peers. 
No toil, in which the warrior bore his part, 
Unhonour’d here escapes the sculptor’s 
art. [late 
See, where the chisel’s mimic powers re- 
The dreadful mission to the realms of fate ! 
—The scatter’d hosts of Centaurs fly the 
field ; [yield ; 
— The vanquish’d Amazons the victory 
Straight bleeds the bristled tyrant of the 
plain, 
And Z£neus’ wasted valleys bloom again ! 
No more, beneath the slow-consuming 
fire 
Thy lingering victims, Phalaris! expire ; 
Thy fate now bids thee in thy turn sustain 
Thy lengthened pang, thine own invented 
pain! [love, 
He too, whose ruthless heart no touch of 
No sense of human agonies could move, 
Prostrate beneath th’ avenging hero lies, 
And on his bed of torture writhes, and dies. 
Hail, beauteous Fane ! what though thy 
splendid day, 
Thy solemn pageantries,have pass’d away, 
Nor still, as erst, to thee for succour fly 
The desperate wretch, or child of pe- 


nury, — 
Still, matchless fabric! to thy Theseus’ 
fame, [mame ! 


Uninjur’d stand, and guard his mighty 
For who shall bloom on glory’s rolls en- 
shrin’d 
So fair, as he, the friend of human-kind, 
Whose life the arduous course of virtue 
ran, (of Man! 
Who fought, and vanquish’d in the cause 





FARE THEE WELL! 
(ASCRIBED TO LORD BYRON.) 
FARE thee well! and if for ever — 
Still for ever, fare thee well — 
E’en though unforgiving, never 
*Gainst thee shall my heart rebel — 
Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er canst kaow again ; 
Would 
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As, fann’d by ocean’s flowing breeze, 
He gazes on the Western Star. 

The wanderer tiears, i peubive dream, 
The accents of the last farewell, 

As, pausing by the moyntain stream, 
He listens to the evening bell. 


Would that breast, by thee gianc’d over, 
Every inmost thought could shew — 

Then thou wouldst at least discover 
?Twas not well to sparn it so. 


Though the world for this commend thee— 
Though it smile upon the blow; 

Ev’n its praises must.offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe. 


Though my many faults defaced me ; 
Could no other arm be -fonnd 
Than the one which once embraced me 
To inflict a cureiess wound ? 
Yet — oh, yet — thyself deceive not — 
Love may sink by slow decay, 
But: by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be toru away 5 
Still thine own its life retaineth — 
Still must mine, though bleeding, beat, 
And the undy ng thought which paineth 
Is —, that we no more may meet. 
These are words of dveper sorrow 
Than the wail.above the dead, 
Both,shalj jive — but every morrow 
Wake.us from_a widow'd bed, 
Andwhen thou wouldst solace gather — 
When our child’s first accents flow — 
Wilt thou teach her to say — “ Father!” 
Though his care she must forego ? 
When her little hand shall press thee— 
When fier lip to thine is ptest — 
Think of him whose prayer shall bless 
thee — 
Think of him thy love had bless’d. 
Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see — 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me, — 
Ali my faults — perchance thou knowest— 
All my madness — pone can know ; 
All my hopes — where’er thou goest — 
-. Whither yet with ‘hee they go — 
Every feeling hatli been shaken, 
Pride — which not a world could bow — 
Bows to thee — by thee forsaken, 
Ev’a'my soul fursakes me now. 
But "tis done —all words are idle — 
Words from me are vainer still; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will, 
Fare thee well ! — thus disonited — 
Tarn from every nearer tie — 
Seared in heart—and love —and blight- 
ed — 
- More-thaa this I scarce can die. 





TWILIGHT. 
REY twilight, from her shadowy hill, 
Discolours Natwre’s verna! bloom, 
And sheds on grove, and stream, and rill, 
@oe placid tint of deepening gloom. 
The sailor sighs, ’mid shoreless seas, 
Touch'd by the thought of friends afar, 


On hearing the Intention of the Inhabitants 
of Bath to efect a Monumentto the 
venerable Dr. Harainarom, « 

* Length of days isin her right hand, &e.” 
Prov. iii. 16, 
ELOV’D, rever’d, and moura’d, adieu! 
Thy praise let grateful Baden tell, 
With conscious pride, to virtue true, 
Whilst tumidly Ztouch the shell. 
Unknown thy bright meridian blaze, 
Thy setting radiance sbone on me, 
Reflected long — those parting rays 
Shail warm the heart that honour’d thee. 
Religion, Science, Taste, combine, 
Thy votive:tablet bigh to rear: 
The humble privilege be mine, 
With lingering steps, to wander near. 
To think, ds length of days teas given, 
You honour’d lived, lamented died, 
Each day still brought you nearér Heaven, 
Your faith matured, your virtue tried, 
To weep, but not for you to maura, 
Your race is run, your crown is sure, 
To tremble, bending o’er your urn, 
Lest 1 should deem myself secure. 





THE PRAISE OF PEDESTRIANISM, 
TH AT Adam walk’d first, in old records 


we trace: 
Tis a fact, we know perfectly well : 
But who in procession obtain’d the prime 
place, 
Is a matter no mortal can tell.” 
Ye Princes ! ye Nobles ! ‘ye Orders Eques- 
trian! 
Assume then precédétice no more; 
Let the first of all Orders, the Order Pedes- 
trian, 
As matter of course, go before. 
Especially now, when, with wonderful 
walking, 
They daily afford usa treat, 
Fill our papers with news, furnish topics 
for talking, 
And teach us the use of our feet. 
M. CuamperLin. 
Nov. 18, 1815. 





Navoxgon ab Exercitu suo iterium fugiens. 
Qu fugiet Campos et Marte superstes 
abibit, 
Venturo poterat bella movere die; 
At tu, Napoleon, subito tua signa relinquens 
Lffugis, ut possis vertere terga iterum. 
HISTO- 
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Proceepines 1x tue Fovata Session or Tae Firra Parciament oF THe 
Uncreo Kincpom or Gaeat Barrain anv IRecanp. 


Hous or Commons, Fed. 27. 

FRESH petitions against the [ncome Tax 

were preseuted. Mr. Madocks asked 
the Chancellor what operation he inteaded 
the tax to have upon a landlord who re- 
ceived no rent? 2diy, How it was to affect 
a tevant who made no profits? And Sdly, 
for what period he intended to propose it? 

Mr. Methuen remarked, that the Tax 
had been levied on what was not income 
at all. When gentlemen received no 
rents, and their tenants no profits, how 
were the taxes to be paid, and the pau- 
pers prevented from begging? He should 
oppose the renewal of the tax — which he 
considered to be a breach of faith. 

Mr. Brougham said, it was evident no 
answers were to be expected from Minis- 
ters: he wished them to consider well the 
consequences of carrying this Bill with 
unnecessary rapidity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the case of landlords without rent, 
and tenants without profits, was properly 
for the attention of the Committee, in 
which suitable regulations might be adopt- 
ed. He thought two years ought to be 
the duration of the tax. The outcry 
against it did not proceed from objectious 
to the tax itself, but rather from the mis- 
representation which had been made of it, 
and particularly from the assertion, that 
the renewal of it was a violation of faith. 
Parliament never could, and never had 
made such a pledge as was described; and 
the words “and no longer,”’ which were 
in former acts, were omitted in that of 
Jast year. (Hear, hear !) 

Sir S. illy charged Ministers with 
purposely delaying the meeting of Parlia- 
ment till an unusual late period, in order 
to give it no opportunity of a full consi- 
deration of the tax. if it had been in- 
teaded at the last enactment to continue 
this tax, why was it not openly stated ? 

Messrs. Brand, Ponsonby, and Calcraft, 
expressed surprize at Mr. Vansittart’s 
saying that the words “ and no longer” 
were purposely omitted in the Act. 
Though they bad differed with him on 
many occasions, they had always thought 
him a plaio, honest, fair-dealing man. 


‘But it now appeared that he had conceal- 


ed his intentions under that ambiguous 

sort of statement, which had deceived not 

only the people but their representatives. 

He now stated that he never meant the tax 

to be given up; but why did not he say 

so at time it was imposed? It wasa 
Genz. Mas. April, 1816. 
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breach of faith to the people to the amount 
of six milhons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained, that when the tax was before the 
House last year, he had expressed a hope 
that it would not be necessary beyond the 
year. That necessity must be ascertained 
by a fair comparison of the state of the 
country. He now stated a case of neces- 
sity ; and if the House should not be satis- 
fied with it, be wou!d not press the eonti- 
nuance of the tax. In the Committee of 
last year, the words ‘no longer’ were used, 
that the publick might not be misled, if 
the necessity should continue. He had 
thought that the Bank woald be able to 
resume its payments at the end of the 
year, but circumstances had arisen, which 
rendered that measure impracticable. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, what would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer say, if 
gentlemen should show, to the satisfac- 
tion of the House, that they had received 
no rents from their tenants, and that the 
tenants had derived no profits from their 
labours? These facts had indeed been 
proved before the Commissioners for col- 
lecting this Tax. A case had appeared in 
the public Papers, in which a gentleman 
was called upon to pay both the landlord’s 
and tenant's tax, though he had received 
so benefit whatever from bis property ; 
and a Clergyman, whose living was for- 
merly worth 1000/. per annum, but was 
reduced last year to 128%. was obliged to 
pay 100/. for the Income Tax, in addition 
to 150/. for poor’s rates : yet the country 
was to be told that there was an ignorant 
impatience of taxation; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that exag- 
gerated statemeuis had been made to the 
people. The feeling out of doors was, 
that the faith of Parliament had been 
violated. But the Right Hon. Gent. now 
declared, that it was only to be a tempo- 
rary measure, as long as the particular ne- 
cessity should continue, Where was this 
necessity? Who was the judge of it ?— 
The Right Hon. Gentleman himself? This 
was the plea which Charles LI, set up when 
he demanded ship-money. (Hear.) it 
was only on necessity ‘that the land-tax 
was first imposed: it was introduced as a 
war tax: it was stated to be a mere tem- 
porary measure, and was frequently taken 
off in times of peace. But during the 


-whole of this war, it had been continued, 


so that there was a confiscation of the 
whole Jended property to the amouot of 
that 
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that tax. A Noble Lord had stated, that 
there were 30,000,0004 in the bands of the 
Accountant-general of the Court of Chan- 
cery, which could not be disposed of till 

_ the Lord Chancellor had decided to whom 
it belonged. Why should not the publick 
then avail themselves of that fund, and 
the House be responsible for the money? 
There was another resource: the un- 
claimed dividends; why should they not be 
taken in preférence to this detestable tax ? 
The great Earl of Chatham, when exert- 
ing bis powerful eloquence in the House 
of Peérs in defence of the liberties of the 
people, struck his crutch on the ground, 
and declared, “ if ever a barrack is erect- 
ed in England, adieu to British liberty.” 
Bat barracks were now stauding in Hyde 
Park, and fortresses were built all over 
the kingdom. For what purpose was the 
present large military establishment? it 
was to maintain unconstitutional treaties ; 
to keep on the throne of France a bigot, 
and to support a disgustful tyranny. 
What could we have to fear from France? 
England was perfectly tranquil, and as to 
Ireland, if she was not capable of. being 
governed except by the sword, it was ow- 
ing to the impolitic conduct of Ministers. 
He trusted that the genllemen of Eogiand 
would at last take their natural station in 
the country, and stand forward in defence 
of their own property, as well as the liber- 
ties of the people. ’ 

Mr. Preston said, there was a blight upon 

the country in the shape of a puny, mis- 
calculating, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(hear, hear, order, order.) His opinion 
was justified by the ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency of that Minister, who did not know 
the real situation of the country, and how 
to ca!l its resources into action. 
: Inthe discussion which fojlowed, Messrs. 
Tierney, Gordon, Madocks, Wynne, Pon- 
sonby, Hiley Addington, Freemantle, and 
Wallace, Sic J. Mackintosh, Lords Folke- 
stone and Binning, participated. 

Mr. Rose having said that if the Income 
Tax was relinquished, worse and more 
painful taxes might be imposed : 

Mr. Breugham said, if any thing could 
induce him to persevere in the system he 
bad proposed, it was the conduct of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, who seeing the 
distress of the country, knowiug the aver- 
sion which was entertained by all ranks 
against the tax in contemplatioa, had had 
recourse to the desperate expedient of 
saying, “ Beware how you wince uoder 
the little finger of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or in a few days you may 
feel the weight of his whole hand.” 

The adjourned debate on the Army 
Estimates was then resumed. The speak- 
ers were, Messrs, J. P.. Grant, Robinson, 
Freemantle, ‘Peele, Sit. R.° Heron, Sit J. 
Neuport, Sir F, Flood, and Lord Binning. 
"Phe debate was again adjotirned, 


. Feb. 28. 

Sir Samuel Romiily, in presenting a 
petition from Arundel.agaiest the Income 
Tax, stated that the French Protestants iv 
the department of the Gard, who had been 
violently plundered and robbed, amounted 
to 2000; the houses destroyed did not 
exceed 240, of which 150 were in Nismes, 
and 90 in other parts of the Gard.. The 
vumber of women, many in very respec- 
table situations of life, who were very 
grossly ill-treated, amounted to 30, of 
whow eight had died. 

Messrs. J. P. Grant, Serjeant Onslow, 
Sir R. Heron, and Gen. Wemyss, spoke 
against the Income Tax. 

Sir F. Burdeit, in presenting a petition 
from Monmouth said, it complained not 
of merited pensions for public services, 
which the publick did not gradge, bat of 
unmerited and large pensions and sine- 
cures. The petitioners also objected to 
the erection of expensive monuments, 
which were better deferred for the preseut, 
and added, that the best monument of 
their countrymen’s glory would be found 
in the records of history. 

Mr. Moore, presenting a petition from 
Coventry, said, that such was the general 
distress there, that admittance to the 
house of industry, where the allowance 
was scanty, was regarded as very desir- 
able: the applications were in. conse- 
quence sO numerous, that it required 
considerable interest to become. 2n in< 
mate. 

Mr. Buélerworth bore testimony to the 
general distress which prevailed: at Co- 
ven'ry, some honses that used to pay 400/. 
or 500/. a week to workmen, now paid 
only 402. or 50/. 

Mr. Lockhart expressed his belief that 
a great portion of the prevailing distress 
arose from the operatjon of the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Bill. He would support a modi- 
fied Income Tax, which gave relief to the 
agriculturist, and exacted a more due 
proportion from the fundholder, 

Mr. Baring noticed the joy, which was 
discernible, of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that he had at last found one 
champion to defend his project: the fact 
was, that each of the numerous petitions 
objected to some part of the tax that re- 
lated to those that signed it; but in the 
result all classes came forward to pray for 
its abolition. 

Mr. Thompson expressed surprise that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
persevere in forcing so unjust and impoli- 
tic a measure vpon an wawilling aud over- 
burthened peeple, 

Mr. B. Shaw recommended Mivisters, 
for their own interest,:to listen to the com- 


.plaints of the House and of.the Nation. 


Mr. Barclay said, the lacome Tax de- 
moralized the, Nation: it compelled the 
people to resort to a system of misrepre- 

sentation, 
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sentation, and encouraged the Commis- 
sioners in the practice of extortion. 

Mr. Brougham, at the close of a long 
speech, hoped the gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side would be inducted to forego 
their silence to-night — that they would 
take some sort of notice of what had 
fallen from those near him, and offer some 
defence for the measures they meant to 
support. ~ 

Mr. Forbes stated, that in his progress 
through Scotland, last summer, all classes 
of the people complaiaed of the Income 
Tax as an intoJerable burthen. If saffi- 
cient time was aflowed, not a county or 
borough weuld fail to petition against it. 

Me. J. Smith, in presenting a petition 
from Nottingham against the Property 
Tax, said the petitioners were hot enjoy- 
ing that prosperous ‘condition which had 
been described by the gentlemen on the 
other side, and in the speech of the Prince 
Regent, but which he bad heard meo- 
tioned in no other quarter. 

Mr. ‘Freemantle concluded that the 
country had gaimed-its object, and that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not persist in measures which he dared 
vot defend, 

Lord Compton said, that he himself was 
rather favourabie to the Income Tax ; so 
were his constituents. 

Mr. Ponsonby admired the Noble Lord’s 
courage who spoke last. He had gene- 
rously stepped forward to speak for his 
friends, when they refused to speak for 
themselves. He had given one solitary 
Opitiion in favoar of the Income Tax, but 
he did not seem very decided in his tone 
of eulogy. He was “ rather favourable,” 
and his constituents agreed with bim;— 
were they more decided than the Noble 
Lord? 

The debate on the Army Estimates 
was then resumed. Mr. Law said, the 
Gentlemen of the Opposition had fallen 
into two errors —one in considering this 
establishment a permanent peace-esta- 
blishment—the other, in considermg that 
the peace would be permanent. We for- 
got that the waves continued to roll long 
after the storm that raised them had sub- 
sided. After dwelling on other topics, the 
Hon. Gent. said it was false that the 
Prench had every where done mischief: 
in fraly, they bad done good: in that 
country. they had infused education, 
courage, desire of liberty, and a passion 
for uniting the Various petty States into 
one great Kingdom: all these views had 
been forgotten at the Congress of Vienna, 
and Italy had been again divided. (Hear, 
hear !j Of all the Continental Powers, 
Russia was most to be dreaded, whether 
we looked tothe extent or character of her 
population. With her left washed by the 
Baltic, her right by the Black Sea, apd 
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her back resting on the confines of the 
world, she wielded the elements of nature 
as means of defence, and poured forth an 
inexhaustible population when necessary 
to foreign or distant war, The more he 
reflected on the present state of Europe, 
he felt satisied that there was no future 
tranquillity for the world until the original 
sin committed in Poland shoul be re- 
deemed. Considering an armed media- 
tion necessary at present, he should vote 
for the Military Estab!ishment. 

Lord Folkestone would not,in the absence 
of a Noble Lord (Castlereagh), follow the 
Hon, Geant. into considerations of Foreign’ 
policy. He cousidered that Ministers 
ought to shew the necessity for a standing 
army; for the old doctrine of the consti- 
tution was, that no standing army ought 
to be maintained in time of peace. He 
did feel as strongly convinced as he could 
be of any trath not manifest to his out= 
ward senses, that there existed in some 
quarter a resolute determination to esta- 
blish a Military government in this coan- 
try.—/Loud cries of Hear, htar ! )—Let the 
Howse reflect on the external system of 
the Court, on the Clubs now forming, on 
the recent profusion of Military honours 
and decorations, and then say whether 
there was not strong evidesce of such a 
design? He respected, as much as any 
man, the character of our army, and the 
valour of its officers; aud he thought they 
supplied the means to a prudent govern- 
ment, not of increasing but of cutting 
down the establishment; but thé habits 
and subordination of military life were 
essentially different from the feelings in- 
spired by the principles and practice of 
freedom. The officers of the Army had 
their own ideas and habits; and an affec- 
tation was growing up among them of 
separating themselves from the ‘Civil 
classes, and of forming, as it were, a ‘per- 
fectly distinct branch of society. They 
were beginning to associate together ex- 
clusively, and to assame a military air 
and costume on all occasions. Instead 
of a groom, some general officers were 
followed by a hussar through the streets. 
(Hear.} Small matters, though singly, 
perhaps, unimportant, when taken toge- 
ther, and indicative of the same spirit, 
called for jealousy and vigilance, at lease 
from those who thought they saw a lean- 
ing towards a military government in the 
present measures of the administration. 
He might advert to the frequent use of 
soldiers in matters of police; and to their 
employinent whenever there was a levee 
at Carlton-house. / Hear, hear!) It was 
now the custom on this latter ovcasiun to 
line the streets and blockade the roads by 
armed cavalry. The usual path was ob- 
structed, and so far the people were al- 
ready put under military law. Another 
point 
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pvint too, of which -he could not but take 
notice,.was, that when the Prince Regent 
came to Parliament, his passage to the 
House was guarded by a detachment of 
troops, and by a military display which 
was quite new im this country, and had 
never Jaken place when his Majesty was 
able to meet his Parliameat. (Cries of 
Hear, hear!) _ His .Majesty was satisfied 
with .a. small. body. guard of twenty or 
thirty.-men, . Whether such precautions 
were uecessary he neither knew nor 
cared, but he was sure they were both new 
aod anconstitutional. (Hear, hear.) In 

,same .manper, at the balls given 
to the. Allied Sovereigos at White’s and 
the Marquis of.Hertford’s, dragoons were 
employed toa _preserve. order. He bad 
lived ysder despotic governments, as 
might, be believed when he stated that he 
had resided at St. Petersburg, and un- 
doubtedly there the.constant empleyment 
of the. military contributed much to the 
ease and comfort of select society. But 
our own was a free constitution, and we 
could not retain its advantages without 
its inconveniences. Every one admitted, 
however, that the latter were as nothing 
in the comparison, Whilst on this subject, 
it was worth remarking, that a consider- 
able increase.of the usual guard had taken 
piace at the. Horse Guards; every where 
we saw seutries multiplied, aud that not 
an exhibition could be opened without a 
file of soldiers. Until he could perceive 
some reason for ail this, he must suspect 
that something was in contemplation dan- 
gerous to the form of our free govern- 
ment, It was remarkable, too, that. on 
all occasions the Prince Regent was ad- 
vised to come down to Parliament, not in 
the usual costume of Sovereignty, as in a 
dress coat, but attired in military uniform. 
( Hear.) .Amougst the items included in 
the estimates were some for what were 
called Charitable Institutions. One of 
these was the establishment at Chelsea for 
the. education of soldiers’ children. But 
how were they educated? The boys were 
dressed as soldiers, they were taught the 
military exercise, and performed all their 
duties by beat of drum. The Military 
College near Bagshot appeared to him to 
be a most odious and improper institu- 
tion. . It was an establishment in which 
hundreds of young gentiemen, instead of 
being educated, after the usual form, in 
classical studies, or the habits of civil 
business,were taught nothing but what was 
essential to military life. This might be 
justifiable, and perhaps necessary, when 
the Nation was engaged in hostilities, and 
against a formidable eneniy; but in.a 
state of peace we ought.to return to our 
peaceful. occupations and pursuits, as we 
had done at every former period of our 
History.. “ Oh! but the times are 
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changed,” it was Said on the other side 
He wished that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
who made this obséfvati¢n hud at once 
fairly. and manfully met the’ argument 
by alledging that the British Comspivation 
wasno more. (Hear, hear!) Whatever 
justification had beém made’ out for the 
Irish, none, he was sufe, could be offered 
for the English establishment.> In the 
first place he objected to the word depdi, 
both -because it was a military, abd be- 
cause it was not an English wordy ‘He 
considered them as a mere’ pretence for 
maintaining a sort of fostresses’im this 
country ; and when he heard ‘them ‘de- 
scribed as useful, extensive, and import- 
ant, he was satisfied they could only be 
so against the liberties and constitution 
of England. The Noble Lord proceeded 
to contend that it was the soundest poliey 
of this country to husband its resources 
in time of peace, to reserve itself for 
great occasions; and if the peace should 
unfortunately prove short, then we should 
be ‘enabled to return to the contest with 
redoubled vigour. 

A considerable discussion followed, in 
which Messrs, Ward, et, J. Smith, 
and Tierney, Sir J. Mackintosh, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, participated. 
Mr. J. Smith and Sir J. Mackintosh 
complimented Lord Folkestone on his elo- 
quent, manly, and truly constitutional 
s . 

Sir F. Burdett spoke at length, and en- 
forced the necessity of retreoehment in 
every branch of the expenditure. 

In consequeace of Mr. Ward addressing 
Mr. Brougham, and alluding to his friends, 
using the expression of “in his train,” 
some altercation took place ;' Mr. Brough- 
am observing that if his friends were in 
the train of another, they at least re- 
ceived no pay for it. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald complained, that the 
decency of debate could not be maintained 
if less honourable motives were presumed 
to actuate the Members of Administra. 
= than the Gentlemen on the opposite 
side. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that be had not 
stated that the Hon. Member’s motives 
were less honourable, but that his situa- 
tion was more lucrative. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley complained, that 
Mr. Brougham assumed a tone and man- 
ner, and took upon himself te school every 
body in a way quite uuprecedented. 

Ou the motion for the House going into 
a Committee on the Army Estimates, it 
was carried by 241 to 121.—— Adjourned 
at four a. m. 





; Feb." 29, 
In the course of the conversation which 
followed ‘the présentation of Petitions 
against the Income Tax, Mn — 
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declared that neither the. Treasury, nor 
any department.of Government, bad used 


influenge, ori to prevent meet- 
ings: being held to pass resolutioas against 
the Property Tax., 


¥ ————— 
 »-Hovuse or Loaps, March 1. 

Some .conversatien took place respect- 
ing. an excess-in the Civil List, and the 
pon-delivery of the accounts, of which an 
early delivery was promised. 

A motion was made by Lord King, to 
know. what measures had been taken by 
Ministers to obtain payment, first of a 
loan to. Austria in 1793; second, the ba- 
lancewdue from. France on account of 
prisoners of war; 3d, the Russian Loan; 
4th, the advances of 600,000/. and after- 
wards of 300,000/. to Portugal. The mo- 
tion_was uegatived without a division. 





In. the. Commons,..the same. day, 
more Petitions were presented against 
the Income Tax. Messrs. Byng, Atkins, 
Wright, Grenfell, Finlay, Hammersley, 
Coke (who said while the Tax continued we 
did . pot: possess. a free constitution), 
Lambion, Joliffe, Calcraft, Sir J. Owen, 
Sir WH. Cartis, Sir James Shaw, and Lord 
Ebrington, ail spoke agains: this Tax ; Mr. 
Holme Sumner and Sir Egerton Brydges, 
on. the contrary, thought it a very goud 
one, aad impartial in its operation, The 
absence of all the Cabinet Ministers being 
noticed, Mr, Goulburn said, that Lord 
Cast was indisposed ; so was Mr. 
Wellesley Pole: and Mr. Lushinglon add- 
ed, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was coofjned by illness. 

Mr. Brougham supposed the sickness of 
the Ministers was occasioned by the Pro- 
perty Tax, aggravated by the petitions 
and party debates. .. 

Mr. Lushingion could distinctly . state 
that  was.not the intention of Ministers 
to abandon the Property Tax, as they 
thought, it _a just, wise, and necessary 
measure. In fact, this tax reached those 
wealthy men who lived like beggars, and 
made them pay like princes. 


a’ March 4. ? 

Namerous Petitions from various parts 
of the Country were preseuted against the 
renewal of. the Property Tax.. Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, on presenting a petition 
from Woolwich, seid, that he thought it 
would: be the wisest way for Ministers to 
give up the Tax. 

Fhe Chancellor of the Exchequer defend- 
ed the: Tax. . ; 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that if the Right 
Hon. Geatieman considered that no pledge 
had been given, he differed in opinion 
from many. Members in that House, and 
from every, body out,of it. It was difficult 
to express the pledge,in a more clear and 
ey Jt 
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solemn manner than the Act did in using 
the words “ and no longer.” 

Mr. Dickinson presented a petition from 
a part of Somersetshire against the Tax, 
complaining of the Agricultaral distresses, 
owing to the heavy taxes, of the grievance 
of sinecure places and pensions, of the 
breach of faith, and the evils arising from 
public promises not being kept. The 
agricultural distresses were indescribable. 

Mr. Methuen said, that all were pleased 
at hearing in the speech from the 
professions of economy. Though he had 
been generally friendly to the measures 
of Government, yet such were the present 
circumstances, that, were he io the situa- 
tion of the Noble Lord, be should venture 
respectfully but firmly to address the 
Prioce Regent himself, and say that the 
pledge of economy given in the Royal 
speech must be fulfilled; that the time 
had gone by for any farther excesses in 
the Civil List; that it was no longer the 
season for building cottages, and pavilions, 
and pagodas, (Hear, hear, hear! )—that at 
length economy, which had been $0 often 
promised jn theory, should be fulfilled ia 
practice—that there was now no excuse 
for profusion and difficuities, which could 
be justified neither by inexperience nor 
by poverty, (Hear, hear !) He would con- 
sider that he should teil hig Royal Master, 
that the French contributions were in nd 
respect Droits of the Crown, (Hear, héar! j 
With such language as this he would ap- 
proach Majesty itself, If the vast'Mili- 
tary Establishment, with an ‘encéutage- 
ment of extravagance, was to go ob, there 
would soon be an end of ovr natidnal 
prosperity. If such things Coutinued, he 
trusted that the House would sooh rise 
with one voice and address tbe Throne. 
Whatever some might thirk, be was satis- 
fied that public spirit was yet alive within 
the walls of that House, and was ready to 
revive from the apparent slumber into 
which it might have fallen from the cir- 
camstances of the times, and a generous 
excess of confidence. (The Hon. Member 
sat down amidst loud cries of hear, hear ! ) 

Mr. Lambton thought the sentiments of 
the Hon. Member who spoke last did him 
infiaite honour. He congratulated the 
House on the manifestation of publiv 
opinion against an unconstitutional and 
oppressive measure. If ever there was a 
time for the united and zealous exertions 
of all, without regard to party differencés, 
it was the present. . 

Sir M. Ridley, Messts. Gore Langton 
and Lytielion, spoke against the Income 
Tax. 

Co), Foley, on presenting a petition 
from nster against the Property 
Tax, observed, that it also called the wt- 
tention of the House to the formation of a 
Military Club, under the sanction of the 

' Commandér- 





. 
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Commander - in- chief; and expressed a 
hope that the House of Commons woald 
sot fail wo wa'ch the proceeding: ef suci 
a formidalile bo Vv. 

Sir C. Monk observed. that this Military 
Club was a part ot the same system that 
had led to the mstitution of a degree of 
dignity and honour cunfived almost ex 
elusively to the Military profession, and 
from which the great mass of the people 
were excluded 

Mr. Gooch, looking to the glorious 
achievements f the members of the Mili- 
tary Clab, thought it unjas: to hold them 
up to the world in the odious light of ep- 
pressors of a fiee people, and subverters 
of the happy constitution of Great Bri- 
tain. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. C. Wynne observed, with respect 
to the members of this Military Club, he 
participated in all that could be urged as 
to the respectability of the individuals of 
which it was composed, and the eminent 
services they had rendered to their 
Country ; but, looking at them as a dis- 
tinct Milvary class, forming a body from 
which persons in Civil capacities were ex, 
cludec, he could not but consider them 
constitutionally dangerous. The great 
objection against the establishment of 
this exclusive society was the additional 
influence it would give to the Crown, and 
the power such a combination of per- 
sons, who looked up to the Crown for sup- 
port and advancement, could not fail to 
atford. 

Colonel Wood defended the Club, 

Mr. Rose stwod up in order to state that 
he was a member of the Club, though he 
was neither a mi'itary or naval character. 
The honour had been conferred on him, 
not in his individual but in his official 
capacity, (Hear, hear, hear!) 

Lord Milton said, of the respectability 
of the individuals composing that Club he 
did not entertain the slightest doubt ; and 
he thought it shewed a great want of dis- 
crimination in the Gentlemen who made 
such flaming speeches on the high charac- 
ter of these individuals, that they did not 
see the distinction between an objection 
against the character of an Institution, and 
an objection against the character of indi- 
viduals. It made no difference that the 
Navy were joined with the Army in this 
Clab; for all the persons who composed 
it. looked up to the Crown for promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Brougham said he was by no means 
convinced that there existed no cause for 
jealousy or alarm on this subject. He 
highly esteemed many Members of the 
Military Club, and had the honour to call 
Lord Lynedoch his friend; but personal 
character could have no weight in ques- 
tions of constitutignal importance; and 
he knew that great influenee had been 








made use of to indace individuals to be- 
come members of this Insteution. 

‘The House having gone-into a Commit- 
tee of Sapply,- the adjowrned debate on 
the Army Hs imates was reswofed. ‘The 
speakers were, Lords Castlereagh, Palmer- 

and Negent ; Messrs.J. Ward, Pro- 
theroe, and Hankes: the debate was again 
adjourned at a quarter before twoo’clock. 


March 5. 

Mr. W. Dundas, on presenting a Yeti- 
tiow against the Income Tax from Edin- 
burgh, and five similar oves from the 
same ne.ghbourhood, begged to state that 
he differed from the petitioners. The tax 
was not unconstitutional, and Parliament 
neither had, nor could give, any pledge, 
not to continue it, if necessary, in time of 
peace. 

Mr. Brougham said, there was wo inter- 
preter of public feeling from Scotland — 
in Edinburgh, from which the Hon. Mem- 
ber derived his seat in Parliament, there 
were but 18, or at most 25 voters. The 
counties of Scotland, so far as concerned 
elections, might with propriety be deno- 
minated close Boroughs. The greatest 
number of electors at any one of them 
amounted, at the farthest, but to 200. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
speeches made on this subject were solely 
for the purpose of exciting clamour; to 
which Mr. Horner replied, that the strong- 
est epithets had proceeded from gentle- 
men who usually voted with Ministers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
going through the history of the Property 
Tax from its first enactment, observed 
that not only the amount had been raised 
by the opposition when in power, but it 
was the plan of Lord Henry Petty (then 
Chancellor) to make it perpetual, or at 
least to mortgage it for a certain number 
of years, without regard to peace or war. 
H Parliament, in its wisdom, should thick 
fit to pledge it for a specific purpose, such 
as the payment of twelve millions of the 
unfunded debt during the two years whieh 
it was proposed it should last, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would have no objection 
totake it upon those terms. The Hon. gen- 
tleman then detailed several modifications 
of the Tax, which its subsequent rejection 
has rendered it unnecessary to enumerate. 

Mr. Baring and Mr. Brougham spoke 
against the Tax. 

Mr. Holme Sumner and Sir Edward 
Knatchdull were not averse to the Tax as 
modified by the Chancellor. 

Lord Cochrane presented thirteen charges 
against Lord Ellenboropgh respecting bis 
conduct on his trial: on his Lordship’s 
motion, seconded by Gen. Mathew, who 
did so because he knew nothing of their 
merits, they were ordered to be printed. » 
Mareh 
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March 6. 

On presenting the Petitions against the 
Property Taxy a very long conversation 
took place. The sentiments and the 

akers were the same as thore on 
the preceding nights. On Mr. Western 
presenting a petition from the County of 
Essex against, the Income Tax, Mr. Long 
FF ellesley said, that he was convinced that 
it would be extremely injurious to the 
agriculture and domestic trade of the 
country, if the Property Tax was coa- 
tinued. This opinion was in opposition 
to those whose measures he had in general 
been proud to support, and especially 
to the opinion of a Right Hon. Gent. 
Mr. Weilesley Pole), from whom he had 
never before differed —to whom he owed 
every thing, and for whom he could never 
eease to feel the warmest affection and 
esteem. Butthat Right Hon..Gent. would 
have despised him, if, when he had de- 
eided in bis own mind, he had failed to 
state his opinion in an open and mavly 
manner. (Hear, hear!) 

The adjourned debate on the Army 
Estimates being resumed, Mr. Calcraft, in 
ae excellent speech, went through the 
Estimates, poiating out where the reduc- 
tions might be made. 

The House afterwards divided upon 
Mc. Woriley’s ameadment for reducing 
the amount of the Peace Establishment 
about 10,000 men. On a division, the 
Amendment was negatived by 202 to 150. 
Majority for-Ministers 72. 

opgueipnecet 
House oF Lorps, March 7. 

The Duke of Bedford solicited the in- 
dulgence of the House, as he rose under 
extreme indisposition to make his pro- 
mised motion on the present state of the 
Nation. His Grace had spoken but a 
short time, before he became too unwell 
to preceed, and was obliged to sit down. 

The Earl of Liverpool, from esteem for 
his Grace, proposed that the debate 
should .be adjourned to Tuesday next, 
which was agreed to. 





Ia the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Western concluded. a long and lacid 
speech on the Agricultural Distress of the 
Country, by moving the following Resolu- 
tions, which embody the substance of his 
discourse :-—1, ‘That it was the opinion of 
Parliament that the agricultural part of 
the community laboured under the most 
unexampled distress. 2. That however 
various were the causes from which it 
originated, the demand for the produce of 
land was pot now sueh as to enable the 
cultivator to sell its produce at_a price 
sufficient to indemnify him for his ex- 
pences, 3,,That.the consumption of bar- 
ley,.and consequently the demand for it, 
weve reduced by the tax on malt, and 
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that this daty ought to be abated or re- 
pealed. 4. That relief ought to be grant- 
ed to the holders of agricultural produce, 
by advancing money to them on the se- 
curity of that preduce, and collecting into 
public granaries, in a year of surplus, 
abundance against the return of scarcity. 
5. That it was expedient to repeal so 
much of the Corn Act of last year as re- 
lated to the warehousing of foreign grain. 
6. That it was expedient to encourage the 
exportation of corn for some time by a 
bounty. 7. That it was expedient to en- 
courage the growth of our owa soil, by 
imposing duties on the importation of 
seeds, and other articles of agricultural 
produce, from abroad. 8. That the tithes 
and poor-rates were felt with increasing 
severity io the present general distress ; 
and that it was expedient to consider of 
some mode of easing their pressure. The 
Hon. Gent. then moved for a Committee 
of the whole House on the distressed state 
of agriculture. . 

Mr. Frankland Lewis seconded the 
motion. 

Messrs. Robinson, Vansitiart, and Hus- 
kisson, with Lord Castlereagh, said they 
would give the remedies proposed the 
mosi diligent and patient attention ia a 
Committee ; and suggested that the reso- 
lutions should be printed. 





March 8. 

In a Committee of Supply, Messrs, 
Cocks, Newman, W. Wynne, Wilberforce, 
Tighe, and others, opposed the large peace 
establishment, which was supported by 
Messrs. Grant, Courteney, Col. Foley, Lord 
Palmerston, &c. The House ultimately 
divided on an amendment, that the report 
be re-committed, when it was negatived 
by 190 to 122: majority for Ministers 68, 





March 11. 

The House having resoived itself into a 
Committee of Supply, a considerable dis- 
cussion took plece respecting the sum of 
385,000%. to be voted for the Household 
troops, both horse and foot guards. 

Mr. Cailcraft thought they ought to be 
reduced to the establishment of 1791. 
He proposed that the horse guards shoul: 
be reduced from the number of 1724 to 
half-the number, leaving them stronger 
by 100 than they were in 1791. With re 
spect to the foot guards, iu 1791 they 
amounted to 3,765, they were now 8,100> 
he proposed to reduce them to 4,(50, one 
half of the present number, and amply 
sufficient for all the purposes of parade. 
He moved therefore, as an amendment, 
to substitute the sum of 192,638/. instead 
of 385,000. : this amendment was put to 
the vote, and segatived by 210’ to 128. 

A second division took place on the mo- 
tion of Mr, C. Minne, that the pay and 
allowances 
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allowances tothe household troops, should 
be reduced to those of troops of the line, 
which was likewise negatived by 201 
to 122. 

To the next vote for 333,632/. for the 
cavalry and waggon train, Mr. Tierney 
moved an amendment that the House do 
report progress, which was negatived by 
126 to 62; the original was then carried. 





Heusz or Lorps, March 12. 

The Duke of Bedford, in the course of 
a lengthetied and eloquent appeal to their 
Lordships upon the State of the Nation, 
thus adverted to the distresses of the 
country: “* In many places the land was 
out of cultivation. Upon two estates in 
Norfolk, lands in one instance of 5,000 
acres, in another of 3,000 acres, were 
offered to tenants rent free, if they would 
cultivate them, but none would take 
them. The gaols were crowded with peo- 
ple unable to bear up against the pres- 
sure of the times. The farmers were im- 
prisoned for debt, and the poorer classes, 
anable to procure subsistence in a legal 
way, became poachers and robbers of 
farm-yards; and the whole of the landed 
interest was in a condition horrible to 
think of. These were not the only suf- 
ferers. Many of the beneficed” Clergy 
were in a state of the utmost distress, as 
the right reverend Prelates must very 
well know. The farmers were unable to 
pay their tithes, and many of the Clergy 
were reduced to such extreme distress, 
that they could not even effect the anoual 
insurances on their lives, which formed, 
in many cases, the only means by which 
they could secure a provision for their 
families.”> His Grace, after some observa- 
tions on the unsettled state of Ireland, 
whose distresses were as great, if not 
greater, than this country, owing to vari- 
ous causes, concluded by moving that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
on the state of the Nation. 

The Earl of Aberdeen declared that he 
was convinced that the motion would lead 
to no useful result ; and that, if carried, it 
would be equivalent to a virtual ceusure 
of the Administration of the country. 

The Earl of Limerick complained that 
the English Legislature viewed with jea- 
jousy any advancement in the mauufac- 
turing and agricultural interests of Ire- 
jand. The Irish people acquiesced in 
the policy adopted, because they were 
under the controul of a few land-owners, 
who subjected themselves to tyranny for 
the sake of domineering at home. Catho- 
lic emancipation would not quiet the 
people. The tithes and hearth money 
were intolerable burthens upon the peo- 
ple: whilst these causes of disorder were 
left untouched by Ministers, it would be 
vain to expect to see a resident gentry 


performing the functions of the Magis- 
tracy in Ireland. 

The Earl of Buckingham, after going 
through a variety of topics, said that the 
speech from the Throne recommended 
economy. 

Earl Bathurst thought that no sufficient 
ground had been laid by the Noble Duke 
for his proposed inquiry into the state of 
the Nation —an inquiry which, being by 
far too extensive in its nature, and com- 
prehending such an immense variety of 
topics, would be productive of no practi- 
cal good. 

The Earl of Carnarvon and Lord Lyne- 
doch spoke shortly in support of the mo- 
tion, which, on a division, was finally ne- 
gatived by 140 to 71: majority 69. 





In the Commons, the same day, during 
the presentation of petitions against the 
Income Tax, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, the Property Tax did not affect 
the manvufactuier either in his raw mate- 
rials or intermediate profits; avd_it! was, 
in fact, the cheapest Tax that could be 
levied, no more being demanded than was 
actually given to Government. It was 
equally favourable to the agricultural 
class, as comparatively few of that oum- 
ber paid it. — (Hear !)—If it was there- 
fore to be rejected, the poor must obviously 
be losers, as taxes of a more immediate 
pressure must be levied on them in its 
stead. — (Hear, hear!) —He was aware 
that either such new jmposts must be 
levied, or the expences of the country 
could not be defrayed. He could view 
the present bustle making against the Tax 
as little else than a conspiracy of the 
rich against the poor, — / Hear, hear !)— 
While he was decidedly of opinion that 
the Tax was necessary for paying the ex- 
pences of the war, he would certainly pro- 
pose in the preamble of the Bill he was 
now to introduce, that the sum be limited 
to twelve millions, or confined to two 
years. He was not ashamed to say, not- 
withstanding the repeated assertions of 
Gentlemen on the opposite side, that no 
Parliamentary pledge had been given last 
year for the annihilation of the Tax. It 
was a pledge no Member. of the House, 
no Minister of the Crown, nor any body 
of Ministers could give. The interests of 
Parliament were inseparable from those 
of the Country; and was it consistent with 
these interests for any Minister te pledge 
himself that he would not do this or that, 
provided he afterwards saw it necessary? 

Lord Folkestone observed, that the con- 
duct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was somewhat ludicrous, and one part of 
his speech was an excellent comment on 
the other. In one part of his speech, he 


denies the possibility: of any Minister 
having the power of giving a pledge to 
the 
































the country respecting any thing, and yet 
with a singilar inconsistency he pro 
to tell the House, in the latter os of.that 
_very speech, that he proposed giving a 
ptewss Tin his New INete- / Hear, hear /)— 
He wi his assertion that this Tax did 
not affect the manufacturer; aud depre- 
cate the attempt (0 separate the interests 
of the rich and poor. , It was pregnant 
with the most mischievous consequences, 
Lord Castlereagh moved for leave to 
bring in two bills, the one more effectually 
t» regulate the safe custody of Napoleon 
Buodnaparte, and the other to regulate the 
intercourse of neutral ships with St, 
Helena, while Buonaparte should be de- 
tained on Mat Island, Dodbts had been 
entertained, whether it was competent to 
the Crowu to detain Buonaparte a prisoner 
after the termination of the war; of 
which doubts, however, he himself (Lord 
C.) dit not partake: but yet the Bill he 
proposed was deemed necessary, with a 
view to remove these doubts. As to the 
justice and policy of detaining Buona- 
parte iq custody, he appréhended that no 
“doubt could exist; and as to the legality 
of the proceeding, with reference to the 
law of Nativn§, he was filly satisfied of 
the propriety Of the measure. As a Sove- 
reign Prince, we were warranted in de- 
taining him, in consequence of his breach 
of treaty, and incapacity to afford any 
guarantee forthe observance of any 
treaty ; but we had this additional ground 
to justify our conduct, that he was a pri- 
soncr.of war, who, as a native of Corsica, 
was 1.¢ subject of France, which Power 
had declined to claim his restoration. 
Therefore, ‘independently of his general 
character, this Country was justified in 
detaining this iadividnal in custody ac- 
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cording to the law of Nations. But the 
circumstance © of Buonaparte’s having 
withdrawn from Elba, where’ he had 
pledged himself'by a soleitin tréaty to re- 
main, and bis utter inability to afford any 
‘assuitance “or ‘the observance of any en- 
gagements, warranted his déténtion, With 
regar! to the treatment df Boh hpaite, it 
was proposed’ td exterid tb hit every ‘in- 
dulgerice that was consistent with his safe 
custody, and that he should experience 
the most liberal treatment as ‘a prisoner of 
war. But it was material thatthe officers 
appointed to superintend his castody 
should be aware in what light to consider 
Buonaparte ; what opinion they ‘were to 
entertain of the’character of their priso- 
ner. Now with’respect to the ihtercourse 
of foreign nations With St: Helena, the 
object of the second Bill which he proposed 
was to regulate the execution of the mea- 
sure which had been already notified by 
Government to neutral Powers. In reply to 
several questions, his Lordship stated that 
the Bill would be confined to the detention 
of Buonaparte, and not affect Bertrand, or 
other followers. No’ compensation would 
be given to the inhabitants of St. Helena, 
as they would gain by the increaséd popu- 
lation, and the high price of every neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Brougham said, that though a dif- 


‘ference of opinion might exist ‘upon some 


pbints connected with the measure, he be- 
lieved there was an unaimous Cdncir- 
rence with Government as to the propriety 
of detaining Buonaparte in custody. In 
his opiniob it was legal to detain a prisoner 
of war whose restoration ‘was ‘not claimed 
by that Power of whiich he was the ‘subject. 

Leave was giveh to’ bring ‘in the two 
Bills. . , 





P— <= 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

General _Debelle has been tried and 
found guilty upon two charges; namely, 
for assuming, without authority, the com- 
maod of the Department of the Drome, 
and for carrying arms against the King. 
Sentence of death, and degradation fram 
the Legion of Honour, was then passed 
upon him by the Ceurt; who, however, 
recommended him to mercy. Lientenant- 
Genera! Travot.has also been condemned 
to death, at_Rennes, for rebellion, and ex- 
citing the citizens to arm against the legi- 
timate authority. 

The, sen:eace of death on General De- 
belle has been commuted for tem yeers’ 
imprisonment; and the sentence .on Ge- 
neral Trayet bas been anouiled, by the 
Tribunal of Revision. . 

Tie sentence of death pronounced 
against Col. Boyer, for his treasonable 
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conduct at Guadaloupe, has. been, com- 
muted to imprisonment for twenty years. 
The trial of General Drouot also has ter- 
minated. Out of seven Jadges, four voted 
for condemnation; but the lawwequires a 
majority of five at least to two, and he was 
therefore acquitted, General Drouot’s case 
had many features of interest attaehed to it. 
After the treaty of Fontainblean, by which 
Buonaparste was made independent Sove- 
reign of Elba,.General Deouot,, who had 
served him long.in the capacity of aid-de- 
camp, accompanied hia to that, Island, 
and renounced his rights of Freuchman. 
He was, consequently, im the full senseof 
tue word, the subject of Napoleon; and, 
as such, was beund. to abey his orders. 
Actuated by “ fidelity.ta bis oaths aad at- 
tachment to his, Sovereign,” he refused 
many splendid, offers of advancement in 
France, te accompany the falien moran 
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of his master, though he afterwards dis- 
approved of his conduct, He stated, that 
Napoleon appeared to have no intention 
of ever returning to France till bis pension 
was stopped, and be heard of the proposi- 
tions made at the Congress of Vienna re- 
garding himseif; that France was unhappy, 
and loudly called for the restoration of her 
former Government. This decided Napo- 
leon, aud he intormed Drouot of his inven- 
tion to give bimself again to the wishes of 
the French peopie. Drouot was thunder- 
struck at his resolution, and opposed it 
with all his power—but in vain; and be 
had only to pertorm the duty of bis fonc- 
tions by atiendimg his Sovereign. The 
march to Paris, and the triamph of the 
returning Euperor, were described in 
gloomy colours by Drouot. He partook 
in a'l the daggers of the succeeding events, 
and coutriboted with the army to the pre- 
servation of Paris. He wihdrew with the 
troops to the Loire; where, on the esta- 
blishment of the King’s Government, he 
gave the first example of submission to the 
King, and induced the corps he eommand- 
ed, consisting of 16,000 men, to follow his 
example. Marshal Macdonald (Duke of 
Tarentum) gave on the trial the highest 
testimony of bis exemplary conduct on 
that eeccasion. He was, notwithstanding, 
inciuded in the Ordonnance of proscription, 
On bearing this, he immediately repaired 
to Paris, where he surrendered himself, 
and demanded that trial, the result of 
which was bis acquittal, as above stated. 

The trial of Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. 
Brace, and Capt. Hatchinson, for having 
aided the escape of M. Lavaletie, com- 
meuced at Paris on the 22d inst. and ter- 
minated on the 24th; when they were 
pronounced guilty, and sentenced to three 
months imprisonment. 

‘The French Papers give circumstantial 
accounts of the digging up the remains of 
the unfortunate Duke d‘Engheiv, in the 
ditch of the Castle of Vincennes, near 
where he was shot by order of Buonaparte. 
The peasant who had dug bis grave is still 
living, and poimted out the spot. The 
different parts of the body were fouad— 
the face turned downwards, and the skull 
fractured by a large stone thrown upon it. 
—Nota particle of the skeleton was miss- 
ing, with the single exception of one of his 
front teeth, which was probably broken by 
a wusket ball, Seventy-three ducats were 
found upon him, and all bis trinkets—a 
circumstance which proves that the gens 
d’armes were not permitted, as usual, to 
strip their victim. According to the evi- 
dence taken before the inquest, the Prince 
pulled out one of his watches, near the 

lace of execution, and offered it to a 
mates to convey to a person whom he 
named, No persov, however, would un- 
d@erieke tag commission. The Prince thea 
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exclaimed with ind'gnation—‘ What! 
cannot the grandson of the great Condé 
find a Frenchman to execute his last will?” 
—He then steadfastly looked at the hole 
which was dug for his body, and turning 
to the gens d’armes, observed, with a 
smile—** ] am not afraid to die; but I am 
sorry that I am about to receive my death 
from the bands of Frenchmen.”—He then 
laid his right hand firm\y on his breast, 
and said twice with aloud and manly voice 
—* Tires au ceur.”—* Fire at the heart.” 
—All the witnesses concurred in stating 
that Caulaincourt was present at the exe- 
cution. It is said, that on the sham trial 
which ‘ook place, the men who composed 
the Council of War were struck with the 
intrepidity of his manner, and the firmness 
aud candour of bis language. They even 
hesitated at condemuing him to death, 
and wrote to Buonaparte for his de- 
finitive determination. ‘ Condemned to 
death,” was the brief reply of the Usurper. 
Atthe Tiuillevies, 100,even in Buonaparte’s 
presence, one effort was made to save bis 
life. Cambaceres was for saving him. 
** And how long,” said Buonaparte, tura- 
ing full upon him iv a rage, “ have you 
been so saving of the blood of the Bour- 
bons?” Halt an hour after sentence was 
passed, the Prince was executed. 

Louis XV iLL. has issued an Ordonnance 
for breaking up the establishmeat of the 
Polytechnic school (a fayourite institution 
of Buonaparie), in consequence of the in- 
subordination of the pupils. The scholars 
are dismissed and sent home, and the school 
is to be newly organised. 

An O:donnance of the King restores the 
ancient French Academy, the Academy of 
Inscriptions, &c. instead of the Revolu- 
tionary establishment called the Institute, 
The members of this latter body, however, 
are distributed among the four Academies, 
with some few exceptions and some few 
additions, Among the exceptions are Jo- 
seph and Lucien Buonaparte, Carnot, 
Monge, Dayid, Sieyes, and Cambaceres. 

An Ordoonance has also been is. 
sued regulating anew the Legivun of He- 
nour, which is heuceferth to be called the 
Royal Order of the Legioa of Honour, and 
is to hold its anual festival on the 15th of 
July, the day of St. Heary. 

A message has been sent by the King to 
the two Chambers, announcing the inteud- 
ed marriage of the Duke of Berri to the 
Princess Caroline of the Iwo Sicilies, grand- 
daughter of the King of Naples. Iu addi- 
tion to the avuual sum of one million and 
a half of francs settled on tie Duke of 
Berri, the Minister, in consequence of the 
union, proposed a million of francs annu- 
ally ; the grant to be reduced during five 
years to 500,000 franes, and after that pe- 
riod to be paid in full. The Chamber of 
Deputies, however, overflowing with _ 
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alty, were against the prooosed reduction, 
and expressed themselves in favour of the 
full sum, besides one million for jewels, 
and two millions to celebrate the marriage. 

The project of Sir Sidney Smith for the 
repression of the Barbary pirates, an’ the 
rescuing of Christians from slavery, ap- 
pears to attract considerable attention at 
Paris. A meeting of chevaliers, and other 
zealous promoters of this lavdable under- 
taking, was lately held iv Paris, of which 
Sir Sidney was President. It is attributed 
to the exertions of our brave covatryman, 
that the Grand Signior has lately seut an 
envoy, named Achmed Aga, tothe Dey 
of Algiers, to demand the release of 155 
Greeks and three Austrians; with which 
demand the Dey thought it prudent to 
comply. 

The Peers have adopted a proposition, 
praying the King to take measures for in- 
ducing the other European States to open 
negociations with the Barbary Powers, with 
the view of causing the European flags to 
be respected, and of abolishing the prac- 
tice of making Christian slaves, 

The Lancasterian system of education 
lately introduced in France has excited 
the jealousy of the Catholic Clergy ; and 
at their instigation the King has deereed, 
that “the Catholic, Apostolical, and Ro- 
man religion should be taught in the new 
schools, fo the exclusion of every other.” 

M. Beugnot lately made some remarks 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the subject 
of the French cotton man»factories, which 
he acknowledges are still incapable to 
work so cheaply as the Euglish establish- 
ments of the same kind. 

A native of Normandy, who has had 
much experience in English husbandry, 
and is now settled as a cultivator in his 
native province, in a letter lately received 
from him, says, that a man must pot go 
out of England to learn husbandry, and 
that his neighbours are very averse from 
being instructed ; those who are intelligeat 
being more inclined to botany than farm- 
ing. Their implements are many and 
elumsy, and fit only to make a bonfire of ; 
he has only seen one or two great clumsy 
drills, which no one can put to rghts.—He 
expresses great want of a small drill ma- 
chine. He mentious with approbation a 
little mill te grind or bruise, made of two 
plates of steel, about the size of the brim 
of a hat, which stand perpendicular and 
turn against each oher, two of which have 
been lately sold to go to England. No- 
thing has been done to improve any sort 
of cattle, except horses, and all the good 
brood mares were taken away by the for- 
mer Government.—He says, that were it 
not for the foreign troops, whose consump- 
tion has kept up the price of corn, tne 
French farmers would have been in as de- 

plorable a state as the English; and that, 
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after all, wheat is now selling at the rate 
of 6s. for a Winchester bushel, Fat meat 
is dear, but the country does not look for 
or depend much on it. The prospect of 
the coming crop is at present most favour- 
able. 

The Duke of Wellington left Paris for 
Cambray, at eleven o'clock, on the 1ith 
inst. where he arrived on the same day. 

Preparations are making for the French 
Court t» visit Fontainbleau early in the 
summer: itis said that M. de Talleyrand 
does not accompany them, but goes to his 
seat at Valengay, so long the residence, 
or rather prison, of Ferdinand VIL 

During the late rebellion, Buonaparte 
clandestinely seized on the whole property 
of the French sinking-fuad ; which, besides 
its employment in liquidating the debt, 
was also a reception of private deposits, 
and of which the whole was well known to 
be by law iuviolable. The Chamber of 
Deputies has expressed a wish that those 
who were accessary in this infamy should 
be brought to condign punishment; avd 
an application has in consequence been 
made to the Royal Court. 

A steam-boat has lately crossed the En- 
glish Channel, and ascended the Seine to 
Paris. he active imaginations of the 
French see in this circumstance a fruitful 
germ of important consequences; avd 
they already speak of plans for rendering 
Paris a great commercial depot.—The 
s'eam-boat, though opposed by the united 
force of the wind and stream, made its way 
in the space of little more than sixty hours, 

NETHERLANDS, 

Accounts by the Brussels Papers speak 
of the agitation that still continues to pre- 
vail in some of the French departments.— 
An article from Basle states, that a consi- 
derable disturbance had occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Befort and the Vosges, 
in the suppression of which some Austrian 
soldiers were wounded. 

Throughout Belgium great exertions are 
making by the native manufacturers to 
exclude British goods. 

The Brussels Papers state, that three 
hundred families have lately received pass- 
ports in England for the Continent, with 
intent to settle in Brussels. 

Several Generals and inferior officers of 
the Allied troops are gone to Cambray, to 
assist the Duke of Wellington in sume ar- 
rangements which his Grace contemplates 
in the army of occupation. 

SPAIN, 

Letters from Spain announce an inte- 
resting piece of information—the detection 
of a conspiracy against the life of Ferdi- 
nand Vil. The city of Madrid, say these 
letters, had been for some time past more 
than usually resorted te by discharged 
gueriila officers withvat pay, who were 
known not to be well affected to the King 
and 
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and Government. From this circumstance 
alone, Government, suspecting that some 
plot was in agitation, set about an inquiry 
for the means of its detection ; when it was 
found that a conspiracy had been formed 
for the effecting of some great object, but 
which at the time did not appear. The 
Government, by pursuing their inquiries 
further, ascertained the names of the con- 
spirators, aud immediately had them ar- 
rested. But the matter did not stop there ; 
for many of the persons arrested had the 
torture inflicted upon them to extort the 
object of the conspiracy. From the de- 
claration of some of the sufferers, it was 
ascertained, that the conspiracy had in 
view the extinction of the present King of 
Spain, and their Royal Highnesses his 
brothers, &c. Mr. Rechait was the first 
who underwent the toriare. He confessed 
the object of the conspiracy, and impli- 
cated many persons of distinction hitherto 
not suspected. The torture was next given 
to Yandiola, who confessed nothing. Ge- 
neral O'Donoghue was also destined to 
bear the torture; but from him the tor- 
mentors extorted no information beyond 
what they already knew. General Reno- 
vales, who was implicated, heard of the 
discovery of the conspiracy in time to 
escape ; and the brother of Calatrava was 
equally fortunate. Many officers of rank, 
and subalterns, are implicated, and have 
been arrested. A few hours more, and 
the conspiracy would have succeeded, 

General O’Donoghue has been set at 
liberty at Madrid, baving been able to ac- 
quit. himself of any connexion with the 
conspirators against Ferdinand and the 
Royal Family. He has, however, jost the 
use of his hands, his fiogers having been 
all separately disjointed. The Intendant 
of Va'encia died during the operation of 
the torture. 

Private letters state the arrival in Spain 
of the Princess from the Brazils, the be- 
trothed consort of Ferdinand Vil. 

ITALY. 

The Head of the Catholic Church (the 
Pope) has actually turned to the Jews in 
his financial difficulties, and the Jews 
have relieved them. The Pope has bor- 
rowed of them 800,000 scudi. The Jews 
have thus contributed to the welfare of the 
Christian Religion! 

A late decision of the Pope, relative to 
the form of proceedings in the Inquisition, 
has forbid the application of the éurture to 
the accused. This decision has been offi- 
eially communicated to the Court of Spain, 
as a hint to follow the example. 

it is said, the British Government have 
placed 5600J. at the disposal of Canova, 
for the purpose of opening a School fur 
Painting ai Rome. 

Tae Ex-Empress Maria Louisa has 
taken possession of her three Italian 
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Duchies: the title she assumes is—** Ma- 
ria Louisa, Imperial Princess, Archduchess 
of Austria, by the Grace of God Duchess 
of Parma, Piacenza, Guastalla, &c.” 

A great number of the pirates by which 
the Archipelago was infested, were some 
time since taken or destroyed, in their 
retreats, by the squadron of the Captain 
Pacha, or Turkish High Admiral. 

GERMANY. 

By a letter from Vienna we learn, that 
the son of Buonaparte is heuceforth to be 
called, his Serene Highness Francis 
Charles. The name of Napoleon is, of 
course, to be dropped. His mother, Maria 
Louisa, has left Vienua, for lialy. 

It is said, that the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and the King of Prassia, in- 
tend to meet this spring at Toeplitz. 

The Diet of the Germanic Coniederation 
is to be opened on the 15th of May. 

According to many German papers, the 
Emperor Francis is about to resume the 
title of Emperor of Germany. 

All the diflerences between Austria and 
Bavaria, it is now said, are complecly 
settled by the treaty concluded at Munich, 
and subsequently ratified by the Emperor. 

We learn, ou the authority of the Pied- 
montese Gazette of the 9th instant, that 
her Imperial Majesty the Empress of 
Austria, whose disorder it had been boped 
was taking a favourable turn, suddenly 
became worse; and that news of her 
death, in the 29th year of her age, had 
been received from Verona. 

Roger Ducos, one of the French regi- 
cides, has been killed, near Ulm, by the 
overthrow of a carriage, in which he was 
proceeding to Vienna, 

There is much agitation among the peo- 
ple of Prussia, who aspire, with an ardvur 
which nothing can cool, to the benefits of 
a Representative Government. Hopes to 
this effect were held out by the Sovereign 
while contending with Buonaparte; but 
the project is now laid aside, 

Accounts from Hanover mention, that 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
conferred the Hanoverian Order of the 
Geelphs on Prince Leopold of Cobourg, 
the Duke of Wellington, Prince Blucher, 
the Marqdis of Anglesey, Lord Stewart, 
Prince Hardenburg, andPrince Metternich, 

Complaints are general, of the stagua- 
tion of trade all over the Continent.—The 
people of Hesse are crying out against the 
weight of their present burthens, which 
they declare to be more heavy than when 
under the French. They begin to have 
some notions of libeity, and desire the 
establishment of a Constitution ; thinking 
it reasonable that “ he who is to give, 
should be asked what he can give,” 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has agreed to a 
new tariff, permitting the ne of 
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fine cloths (black excepted), raw and re- 
fined sugars ; French brandies, wine, and 
porter; white cotton and silk goods, mas- 
lins, cambres, &c. on payment of ceriain 
duties, Primed aud dyed cottons, buttons, 
and some other articies, are prohibited, 
This circumstance has already begun to 
operate very advantageously to our com- 
merce: no less than thirty ships of heavy 
burthen are now lading with sugars, silks, 
and other articles, to be cousigned to Rus- 
sian ports. 

The Emperor Alexander bas given a 
Russian Regiment of Hussars to his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Prince of Orange. 

The Prince of Orange and his newly 
married Princess are expected to leave 
St. Petersburg on the Is! of June, to re- 
pair to the Netherlands, by way of War- 
saw and Berlin. 

The Viceroy of Polaud has offered great 
encouragement to foreign manufacturers, 
farmers, ani mechanics, who shail setue 
in that kingdom. 

AMERICA, 

The Commerc ai Treaty between Great 
Britam and che United States has been at 
Jength confirmed by the Senare aud Re- 
presentatives of America. It had pre- 
viousiy been carried into effect by the 
Executive. 

The remains of General Washing:on 
have been removed from Moum Vernon 
to the City ei Washington, where it is pro- 
posed to erect a vational monument to lis 
memory. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser asserts, 
that ia the House of Representatives, in 
the debare on ihe Canadian Retugces, Mr. 
Speaker Clay dectared it to be his belief, 
that the present peace wit England could 
not, and would not, be of fong continuance, 

The followimg ex'racts of letters give the 
melaocholy paiticuiars of the destruction 
of the town of St, John’s, Newfoundland, 
by fire: 

« S§!. Joha’s, Newfoundland, Feb. 24.— 
A very a'arming fire broke out bere about 
a fortaight since, and the dames at one 
time laid us under serious apprebeusions 
for the safety of our’ewa and our frieads’ 
property im our care, bat happily the 
fury of the conflagrstion was checked 
just in time to prevent the five communi- 
cating with the stores taat adjoin our pre- 
mises. About 150 houses were consumed 
by the fire, thereby 1500 persons de- 
prived of habitations at this wretched cold 
season of the year; the distress in this 
town is consequently very great indeed.” 

Another Leiter, same date. —* The Cus- 
tom-house aud uther public buildings have 
been saved by the greatest exertions. A 
more dreadiul sight was never witnessed, 
During the awful coufagration a hurri- 
eane, accompanied wiih a hai! s'urm, took 
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place, which saved the wreck of the town, 
Huts are now erected for the miserable 
sufferers. A sudsc:iption has been raised, 
and the inhabitants cannot be too highly 
praised for ihe exertions they have made, 
taking in as many of the houseless poor as 
thew houses would hold, and clothing them 
wich their garments. This dreadful fire 
broke out at miduight of the 11th,” 

By Buenos Avres Gazettes to the 3lst 
December, we ‘earn, that an action has 
been fought in Upper Peru, between the 
Buenos Ayres troops under General Roa- 
deau and the Royalists; the result of 
which was, that the Buenos Ayres army 
bad been compelled to retreat to La Plata, 
to join ‘he expected remforcemeats. Co- 
lonel French, with 2500 men, and Gene- 
ral San Martin, with an equal oumber, 
were shorly to unite with the Peruvian 
army of the ladependents. It appears, 
that a considerable loss has been sustain- 
ed on both sides, easiest repaired by the 
latter, who are near their resources, This 
seems to be an mtermmable war in the 
centre of an immense couutry, and from 
which nothing decisive cao follow. Both 
parties occasionsily advance or retreat, 
either on their resources, or to repair par- 
tial losses. 

Accounts from Carthagena state, that 
the most usrelenting severity is exercised 
on al! persons suspected of favouring the 
patriutic cause, Several Englishmen have 
been tried aud condemned for aiding the 
ludependents ; and many British, as weil 
as North Americans. are in close confine- 
iment. A org of war has been seat up 
from Jamaica, for the purpose of claiming 
British subjects, but no one on-board was 
allowed to enter the gates of Cartnagena, 
A proclamatim lias been issued by the 
Governor of Venezuela, siating, that all 
vessel-, foreign as well as national, trading 
with the rland of Margarita (which op- 
poses Ferdiuan’), or supplying its inha- 
bitants with arms and provisions, shall 
have their Captains forthwith bung up to 
the yard arm, as well as every fifth maa 
out of the crews. 

It is stated in a private letter, that dor- 
ing the 14 weeks’ siege of Ca:thagena, 
4500 peo, le died in the streets of hunger, 
aud 320 on the day of-evacuation, 

Private leiters from Vera Cruz, of the 
date of February 3, state the receipt of 
orders there, signed by Ferdinand VII. 
declariag that no specie whatever should 
iu futare be bought up by any foreiza 
power ; but that the whole should be trans- 
mitted to Spain. 

The Court of the Brazils has noi fied to 
the Papa! Government us determinuatiwoa 
not to allow the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits within :ts dominions. 


IRELAND, 





$66 Intelligence from various Parts of the Country. 


IRELAND. 


Of the alarming extent of illegal distil- 
lation in Ireland, and its ruinous effects» 
the following statement may afford an 
idea:—At Ormagh Assizes seventy-seven 
men were senteuced to imprisonment for 
having illegal stills; at Liford Assizes 
sixty for a like offence, besides fines on the 
county to the amount of 12,000/. At Der- 
ry Assizes the trials for illegal distillation 
were numerous beyond all former experi- 
ence. Ninety persons were convicted and 
imprisoned ; and a great many were libe- 
rated for the present on bail, as the gaol 
was unable to contain them, 

March 24. This night a dreadful fire 
broke out between 1] and 12 o’ciock, in 
the house of Mr. Macoa, at the West side 
of St. Stephen’s-green, which raged with 
unabated fury uutil the entire of the 
building was destroyed. There is much 
reason to apprehend some lives have been 
lost. An old gentiewoman, of the name 
of O'Neill (a relative of Earl O'Neil!), who 
was deprived of sight, is, among others, 
missing. It is said the fire broke out in 
her apartments. A Mrs, Hare, who also 
lodged im the house, is missing ; and the 
proprietor of the house, Mr. Macoa, is uot 
to be found. M:s. Macoa was dreadfully 
scorched, but effected her escape by jump- 
ing out of the two-pair of stairs window. 
A servant woman, who was far advanced 
jn a state of pregnaney, also jumped out 
of the window, and is seriously injured, 





COUNTRY NEWS. 


On Sunday, March 17, about half past 
twelve o'clock, a violent concussion of the 
earth was sensibly felt at Doncaster, and 
at Bawtry, Biyth, Carlton, Worksop, Shef- 
field, Chesterjeld, Mansfield, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Gainsborough, &c. In some of 
those places it caused great consternation 
and alarm among the inhabitants, by the 
shaking of buildings, pictures, and other 
articles, hanging on the walls. It was 
perceptibly felt in Lincoln, at about ten 
minutes before one im the day. The un- 
dulation appeared to be from West to 
East, and la-ted from about a miaute anda 
half to two minutes. The wind was at the 
time South-east, cold, with every appear- 
ance of rain. Pictures aud other articles 
hanging on the walls were set in a swing- 
ing motion. Many persons were so aflected 
by it as to think they were taken with a 
sudden illness. A person who was dress- 
ing at the Spread Eagle Inn, at the upper 
part of the house, was so much alarmed 
as to run down stairs. At Wewerk, and the 
neighbouring villages, the shock was dis» 
tinctly felt, as well as at Leicesier, Gumley, 
and Loughborough. At Gainsborough it oc- 
casioned great consternation, At some 
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places the shock was exceedingly severe. 
At Newstead the ceiling of a dining-room 
fell down with a dreadful crash. The 
shock happened during divine service, and 
was felt so sensibly in the church at Mans- 
field, that the clergyman left his pulpit, 
and the frightened congregation hurried 
out of the church. Some of them got out 
at the windows, and many were hurt. 
The shock was also felt in Derby and its 
neighbourhood ; but was of very short du- 
ration. It was accompanied by a noise 
similar to that of a rising tempest, and 
caused the windows to shake violently, 
and the doors that were ajar to move. A 
giass lustre, which hung in a gentleman’s 
breakfast-room in that town, was put in 
motion; and the chairs and tables were 
very perceptibly shaken, At Shipley-hall 
it caused the bells to ring; and the body 
of a mangle, in one of the upper rooms, 
moved on its rollers several feet. It was 
also perceived in the Churches of All Saints 
and St. Peter, in Derby, and caused in 
the latter place a piece of plaster to fall 
from the roof into the body of the church. 
It extended about twenty miles East and 
West of Derby, and appeared to proceed 
in a direct line from North to South, It 
will be worthy the particular attention 
of Geologists to recollect the precise date 
of this occurrence in the middle counties 
of England, because we apprehend that 
they will find it to coincide in point of time 
with some more terrible earthquake else- 
where, and which may lead to important 
results in the investigation of the theory 
of the earth, 

March 18. As Captain James Watson 
Harvey, of his Majesty’s Royal Navy, 
with bis youngest brother and sister (two 
children of five and six years of age) was 
sailing in a boat on the large mill-pond, at 
the Powder-works, near the dweliing-bouse 
of their father at Batile, a strong gust of 
wind upset the boat in a great depth of 
water, when the captain, who was an ex- 
cellent swimmer, succeeded in getting 
both his little companions into bis arms, 
with whom he struggled for some time, as 
if detertined to save or perish with them ; 
and although within twenty yards of the 
pond bay, and in the sight of many of the 
workmen at the mills, at last suwk, with 
the chliren im bis arms, never to rise 
again! It was upwards of three quarters. 
of an hour before their bodies could be 
recovered, when every exertion and skill 
that could be used were applied in vain to 
re-animate therm —the vital spark had 
fled, to the poignant and inconsolable 
grief of thetr parents, relatives, and friends, 
Captain [larvey was 23 years of age. Had 
he even left one of tie chillren to perish, 
he might have saved himself and the other. 

March 19. A destructive fire took place 
at Beivvirlee, in the parish of Greasley, 
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near Nottingham, occasioned by the very 
culpable practice of firing a chimney in 
order to clear it of soot. No less than four- 
teen houses, besides several barns, corn- 
stacks, &c. were in consequence consum- 
ed, the wind blowing strong at the time. 

March 25. A phenomenon occurred be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock, at Lambourn, 
Berks. A medical gentleman and his ser- 
vant were returning home, and were star- 
tled by a sudden and brilliant light, which 
rapidly crossed the heavens from South to 
North, aud appeared to lose itself in the 
North, but not to decline towards the 
eaith. When the light disappeared, a 
violent rumbling noise was heard from the 
North, aud appeared to diverge to the 
East and Wesi: the last sound of it was 
heard in the West, like the bursting of a 
Jarge cannon. The noise exceeded thun- 
der, and continued nearly five minutes. 
The heavens were beautifully clear and 
star-light, hoth beiore and afier this oc- 
currence. [The phenomenon was wit- 
nessed by several persons in Oxford. Its 
appearance from thence was that of an 
immense bal) of fire.] 

Cambridge, Apri! \3. This day two wag- 
gons, loaded with part of the munificent 
and valuable bequest of the late Lord Vis- 
count Fiizwilliam to this University, ar- 
rived here.—The books only are valued 
at 24,000/. and the paintings, prints, &c. 
at a larger sui. 

A subscription has been opened in fa- 
vour ef Mr. Robert Bloomfield, the well- 
known author of the ‘* Farmer’s Boy,” 
and other entertaining Poems, who is now 
residing in the parish of Shefford, in Bed- 
fordshire, under considerable embarrass- 
ments, which his delicacy bas induced 
him to conceal. The conditions of his 
engagements with the bookseliers prevend 
him frow relieving himself by a new edi- 
tion of his former works, or by a new pub- 
lication. The friends of unassuming me- 
rit will doubtless extend the necessary relief. 

The inhabitants of the united parishes 
of St. Peter and St. Owen, Hereford, have 
presented to the Rev. J. Garbett an ele- 
gant and richiy embossed two-handled 
silver cup, in testimony of their respect 
and approbation of the able and conscien- 
tious discharge of his clerical duties, dur- 
ing the time he officiated as minister of 
the said parishes. 

A discovery very interesting to the Scot- 
tish antiquary, has taken place in the Ab- 
bey of Arbroath, viz. the finding the tomb 
of William, the 93d King of Scotland, 
surnamed the Lion. His remains were 
discovered under a beautiful blue marble 
flag, of which was carved the effigy of the 
Lion under his feet; and, from the size 
of the thigh bones, it is supposed his Ma- 
jesty must bave been six feet and upwards 
in stature. The bones are stated to be 
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not so much mouldered as might have 
been expected, having lain 602 years. 
William died at Stirling, and was buried 
in the Abbey in 1214, in the 74th year of 
his age, and 49th of his reign. 

A short time since, an earthen vessel 
was dug up near Furingdoa, Berks, con- 
taining 100 silver two-pences of Edward 
Ill. having on the obverse side, ia Saxon 
characters, “‘epw. R.ANGL. DNS. HYB.” 
Most of them had, on the reverse, ** Civi- 
tas London,” some “ Civitas Canton,” and 
a few “ Civitas Eboracia,” and * Civitas 
Bristollia.” The whole are well preserved. 
Ninety-four of them are in the hands of 
Mr. Taylor, Corn-market, Oxford, Os- 
ford Herald, 
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“* Windsor Castle, April 6. His Ma. 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily health, and 
has been very tranquil, during the last 
monoth ; but his Majesty’s disorder has 
undergone no change.” 

‘riday, March 15. 

A meeting was held at the Thatched 
House, for the purpose of establishing a 
Saving Bank in the Western part of the 
metropolis, for the benefit of the labour- 
ing classes. The Duke of Somerset was 
in the chair. Lord Spencer, Mr. Rose, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and several other gentle- 
meu, warmly supported the measure ; and 
a subscription was opened for the purpose 
of defraying the expences of the first for- 
mation of the Bank, 

Saturday, Marth 23. 

An Address to the Prince Regent, pray- 
ing his Royal Highness to recommend the 
Catholic Petition to the favourable consi- 
deration of Parliament, was agreed to at 
a meeting held at the house of Lord Trim- 
lestun. it is signed by Earis Shrewsbury, 
Fingal, Kenmare, Lords Southwell and 
Trimleston, and several leading Catholic 
Gentlemen. 

Sunday, March 31. 

This morning, about five o’clock, a fire 
broke out in the school-room of the Mili- 
tary Asylum, Chelsea, where preparatious 
for scouring, &c. had been made at a late 
hour, for an assembly of the whole school, 
after chapel, for a distribution of the prizes 
that had been adjudged to several of the 
children. It was oceasioned by some 
ashes aud embers being put into a wooden 
coal-scutile, which taking fire in the night, 
caught the waivscot. The School and 
Chapel were entirely burnt down, 

Tuesday, April 2. 

Early this morning, several persons as- 
sembled round a windmill in the New 
Cut, Lambeth Marsh, the lease of which 
had expired ; and commencing a general 
attack upon the building, proceeded to 

demolish 
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demolish it. The mob continued to accu- 
mulate, and some ovher misguided peo- 
ple, who had taken up the erroneous opi- 
nion, that becanse the lease bad expired, 
the materials of the building had beeome 
eommon property, had obtained posses- 
sion of the upper works of the mill, and 
were throwing down beams, planks, &e. 
to those below, who, regardiess of the 
danger to which they were exposed from 
the falling timbers, were maintaining a 
brisk combat amongst themselves, to se- 
cure their plunder. Mr. Sellon, the ma- 
gistrate, proceeded to the spot with seve- 
ral officers, secured several of the most 
active of the mob, and dispersed the 
rest. Scarcely any part of the mill, ex- 
eept the brick-woik and main beams, was 
left standing Six of the men taken into 
eustody were ordered to find bail for their 
appearance. at the Quarter Sessions, to 
answer the complaint. 
Monday, April 8. 

George Barnett was tried at the Old 
Bailey for shooting a loaded pistol on the 
17th of February at Miss Kelly (see p. 

70). The defence was, that the prisoner 
was in a deranged state of mind. Several 
letters were produced, addressed to Miss 
Kelly, which bore evident symptoms of 
gn + The Jury found the Prisoner 
not guilty, on the ground of insanity. 
This verdict subjects him to imprisonment 
for life, or during his Majesty’s pleasure. 

Monday, April 15. 

The Spital Sermon was preached at 
Christ Church, Newgate-street, by the 
Bishop of Chester, before the Lord Mayor, 
several of the Aldermen, and the Sheriffs, 
with their Ladies, and the City Officers. 
After service, the Members of the Corpo 
ration returned to the Mansion-house, 
where a sumptuous entertainment was pro- 
vided for them, and a numerous assem- 
blage of the Nobility and principal Citi- 
zens. Among the company were, their 
Royal Higines-es the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex; the Spanish and Portuguese Am- 
bassadors ; Lords Erskine and Kinnaird ; 
the Bishops of London and Chester; Sirs 
H. Popham, G, Heathcote, H. Hotham, 
J. Throckmorton, and Col. de Vise. At 
the bottom of the Hall was displayed a 
beautiful silk flag, with devices descrip- 
tive of the superiority of English manufac- 
ture. The following printed Bill was laid 
upon every plate before dinner :— ‘ The 
Nobility and Gentry are respectfully in- 
formed, that the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor has been graciously pleased to 
grant the Journeymen Silk Weavers of 
Spitalfields, the favour of exhibiting their 
matchless specimen of double brocade 
wearing, om the Easter Festival, in the 
- Egyptian Halt; and, while they most 
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gratefully acknowledge his Lordship’s 
kindness, humbly hope their endeavours 
will prove that British genius is inferior to 
none throughout the Globe, if encouraged 
and protected.” The ball, in the even- 
ing, was opened by his Royal Highness 
the Dake of Sussex and Miss Wood, the 
Lerd Mayor’s daughter. 

Silver medals are now distributing to 
the brave men who were present at the 
battle of Waterloo. They are to be worn 
on all occasions, and are about the size 
of a three-shilling Bank token: on one 
side is a fine likeness-of the Regent; on 
the other Fame, with a wreath of Victory ; 
above the figure, ‘“ Wellington,” under 
“* Waterloo ;” while on the exergue is 
stamped the name of each man whose va- 
lour entitled him to this honourable dis- 
tinction: 

Among recent Gazette appointments is 
that of Serjeant Ewart, to an ensigncy in 
the Sd Royal veteran battalion, in consi- 
deration of the bravery he displayed on 
the 18thof June. In the afternoon of that 
eventful day, the 92d regiment, reduced 
to 200, charged a column of the Enemy, 
from 2000 to 3000 strong ; they broke into 
the centre of the column, and the moment 
they pierced it, the Scotch Greys dashed 
in to their support, when both these gal- 
lant corps cheered and huzzaed “ Scot- 
land for ever!” The Enemy to a man 
were put to the sword, or made prisoners. 
The Greys afterwards charged the second 
line, which amounted to 5,000 men: it was 
in the first that Serjeant Ewart captared 
the Frencly eagle; the affair is thus mo- 
destly detailed by himself: “ I had a hard 
contest for it; the officer who carried it 
thrust for my groin; 1 parried it off, and 
cut him through the head ; after which I 
was attacked by one of the lancers, who 
threw his lance at me, but missed the 
mark, by my throwing it off with my sword 
by my right side, then I cut him from the 
chin upwards, which went through his 
teeth. Next, I was attacked by a foot 
soldier, who, after firing, charged me with 
his bayonet, but I parried it off, and cnt 
him through the head—so that finisned the 
contest for the eagle.” 

A case has recently been decided by 
two of the Judges of. the Court of King’s 
Beach of some importance. *It is, that 
Attorneys? bills may be legally taxed, al- 
though they may have bern paid, The 
case decided was ona settlement made by 
a client on his Attorney’s account, in De- 
cember 1814. The client, subsequently 
finding. reason to suppose he bad, been 
over-charged, insisted on taxing the dill. 
This was opposed by the A:torney, on the 
ground that it had been pdid, and, consi- 
dered as finally settied, The Judges, 
however, ruled in favour ofthe clieat, 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Davury-Lane Tuearre. 
April 17. Pitcairn's Island; a Ballet 
Spectacle. 
Covent-Garpen THEATRE. 
Aprit 6. Who wants a Wife? or, The 
Law of the Land ; an Afterpiece, 





April 23. The second centenary of the 
Death of Shakspeare was commemorated : 
at Drury Lane, by the recitation and exe- 
cution of Garrick’s “ Ode to Shakspeare ;” 
and at Covent Garden, by the revival of 
Garrick’s “ Jubilee.” 





Gazetre Promorions. 

Whitehall, March 16. Rt. Hon. Edward 
Baron Exmouth, Kuight Commander of 
the Order of the Bath, to be a Knight 
Grand Cross, vice Hood, dec. 

March 32, John Davidson, esq. Consul 
at New Orleans 

March 26. Knighthood conferred on 
Lieut.-col. Gough, C. B. 87th foot, and 
also, in consideration of his gallant ser- 
vices in the Peninsula, an honourable aug- 
mentation of his arms granted him, and in 
an escrol below the same, to use the word 
Tarifa, as a motio. 

March 30. Jasper Waring, esq. Consul 
at Valencia. 

War Office, April 6. Col. Sir B. D'Ur- 
ban, K. C, B. to be Deputy Quarter Mas- 
jor General to the Forces, vice Brown, dec. 

April 13. Major-gen. H. Mackey Gor- 
don, Lieut.-governor of Jerse¥y.—Major- 

n. Henry Bayiy, Lieut.-governor of 

uernsey. 





Civit Promotions. 

Earl of Macclesfield, President of the 
Board of Agriculture, vice Earl of Hard- 
wicke, resigned. 

Rev. H. Walter, M. A. Mathematical 
Professor in the East India College at Ha- 
leybury. 

F.-H. Hatton, Master of Bideford Gram- 
mar-school, Devon. 

Rev. G. Morris, Head Master of Pen- 
zance Grammar-school, Corawall, with 
Church annexed. 





EcciestasTicaL PRrereRMENTS. 
' April 6. Hon. and Rev. Henry-Lewis 
Hobart, D. D. Dean of the Chapel Royal 
Windsor, and of Wolverhampton, and Re- 
gister of the Order of the Garter, vice Dr. 


: Legge. Gazette. 


Rev. Hugh Percy, M. A, Prebendary 
of Canterbury.— Gazette. 
Rev. Dr. Buckeridge, Archdeacon of 
Coventry, vice Vyse, dec. 
Rev. Dr. Outram, Chancellor of the Di- 
ocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Geyt. Mac. April, 1816. 
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Rev. Jobn-Hume §S Hanbury V. 
co. Stafford. “— = 

Rev. John-James Watson, D. D. Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s. 

Rev, C. Rose, Slapton R, and mgiety of 
Pattishall V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. Robert-Morgan Vane, M. A. Islip 
R. with Lowick R. co. Northampton. 

Rev. Sir H. Rivers, bart. Walcot R. So- 
merset, 

Rev. Dr. T. Brookes, Avening R. co. 
Gloucester, vice Thornbury, dec. 

Rev. Walter Gee, M. A. Lecturer of St. 
Andrew’s the Great, Cambridge, vice Hag- 
gitt, resigned. 

Rev. Dr. G, Austin, Maynooth R. near 
Dablin, 

Rev. James Speare, M. A. Rotherhithe 
R. Surrey. 

Rev. Henry-Watts Wilkinson, M. A. 
St. Gregory and St. Peter Perpetual Cu- 
racy, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Alban, Liandvillo R. Denbigh, 

Rev. H.-A. Hughes, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the Prince Regent. 

Rev, Edward Rodd, D. D. Lamerton V. 
Devon. 

Rev. William Eyre, M. A. Hillesdea 
Perpetua! Curacy, Bucks. 

Rev. Robert Hamond, M. A. Pensthorpe 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Edward Smedley, Powderham R. 
and North Bovey R. co. Devon. 

Rev. Sir William-Robert Kemp, bart. 
M. A. Fiordon RK. and Gissing R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Perry Dicken, Poughill R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Hicks, Whittington R. with 
Cubberley, co. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Parsons, Glinton R. with Pey- 
kirk, co, Northampton. 

Rev. Henry Tayler, B, A. West Ogwell 
R, Devon. 

Rev. S.-J. Priest, Billingford R. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. B. Tompson, LL. B. ‘Tompson 
Perpetual Curacy, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Howard, Burnham Deepdale 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Coldham, Stockton R. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. J.-F. Williams, Philiip’s Norton 
V. with Charter-house Hinton annexed, 
co. Somerset. ° 





BIRTHS. 

March 21. The wife of Charles-Heory 
Baseley, esq. a son and heir.—At Midge- 
ham House, Berks, Lady Georgiana Quin, 
a dau.—26. At Sweetlands, Devon, the 
wife of Albany Savile, esq. M. P. a son 
and heir, — 28. At Twickenham, the Du- 
chess of Orleans, a daughter. 

Lately. — In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, Lady Elizabeth Smyth, a son,— 
The Lady of Maj.-gen. Sir G. Anson, M.P. 
a dau.—At Norton Priory, Lady Brooke, a 

. son 
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son.—At Blenden-Hall, the wife of John 
Smith, esq. M.P. a son. —TheLadyof Adm. 
Wilson, of Redgrave-hall, Norfolk, a dau. 
—At Woodhall, co. Worcester, the lady 
of Sir Charles Des Voeux, bart. a dau. -~ 
At Apsley-hall, Notts, the wife of H. Wil- 
loughby, esq. M. P. a dau.—aAt Kippax 
Park, co. Worcester, the Hen. Mrs. Bland, 
a dau. -— At West Cowes, the lady of Sir 
Thomas Tancred, a son. —~ At Trenant 
Park; Cornwall, the wife of Capt, Mulcas- 
ter, R. N, a dau.—At Fermoy House, the 
lady of Sir James Anderson, a dau. — At 
Killea, Hon. Mrs. St. Leger, a son. — At 
Osnabruck, the wife of Col. H. Halkett, 
K. G. L. a son. 

April 1, At the Rectory, Chilmark, near 
Salisbury, How. Mrs. Harris, a son.—At 
Clay Hili, Enfield, the wife of Edward 
Harman, esq. a dau.—+. In Great Cum- 
berland-street, Lady Bagot, a son.—11. 
At Oriel Temple, co. Louth, Viscountess 
Massareene, a dau.—12, At Twickenham, 
Lady Elizabeth Cole, a dau, — At Wrax- 
hall Abbey, co. Warwick, the wife of 
Christopher-Robdert Wren, esq. a dau.— 
At East Bourn, the wife of Davies Giddy, 
esq. M. P. a dau. — 13. The wife of Rev. 
€..C. Chamber-, a dau; 





MARRIAGES. 
2b. 14. Richard Wilkins, esq. of Bre- 
cop, banker, to Chariotte-Alice, dau. of 
James Greene, esq. late of Lantsfrede, co. 
Monmouth, &e. 

20. The Prince of Broglio, to the grand- 
daughter of M. Necker, Mademoiselle de 
Stael, 

March 9. C. B. Lawton, esq. of Lawton 
Hall, Cheshire, to M. Percy, third dau. 
of W. Belcombe, M. D. of York. 

14. Rev. W. Waddilove, only son of the 
Dean of Ripon, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Sir James Graham, bart. of Netherby. 

At Birmingham, James Woolley, 
esq. of Ickneld House, to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of the late J. Iddins, esq. of Sum- 
merfie!d House. 

16. C. Stephenson, esq. of Farley Hill, 
Berks, to Lady Lucy Pery, second dau. 
of the Ear! of Limerick. 

Re-married, W.-L. Cromie, esq. only 
son of Sir M. Cromie, bart. to Anne Ra- 
chel, only child of Sir Wm. Hicks, bart. 
of Whitcombe Park, co. Gloucester. 

E.-B. Poriman, esq. M. P. of Bryan- 
stone, Dorset, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir E. Hulse, bart. of Breamare House, 
Hants. 

18, Capt. G.-Anson Byron, R. N. to 
Elizabeth-Mary, daughter of the late S.-C. 
Pole, esq. of Radborne, co. Derby. 

19. Wm. Metcalfe, jun. esq. eldest son 
of W. Metcalfe, esq. of Tynemouth House, 
Northumberland, to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dav, of J.-B. Plowman, esq. of Wimble- 
don Common, 
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21. At Brussels, Lieut.-col. Andrew 
Hamilton, to the eldest dau. of the late 
William Ord, esq. of Fenham, Northum- 
berland, ; 

26. Lord Rendlesham, of Rendlesham, 
to Anna Sophia, dav. of Wm, Tatnall, esq. 
of Leiston Old Abbey, Suffolk. 

28. The Marquis of Tweedale to the 
Hon. Lady Susan Montagu, second dau, 
of the Duke of Manchester. 

C.-B. Calmody, esq. of Langdon Hall, 
Devon, to Miss Emily Greenwood, of 
Brookwood Park, Hants, 

At Rankfeilour, Hon. W.-J. Napier, 
R. N. eldest son of Lord Napier, to Miss 
Cochre ie Johastone. 

30. Thomas Wallis, esq. to Charlotte- 
Augusta-Amclia, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir George Bolion, of Chepstow. 

Samuel Biker, jun. esq. of Rovhester, 
to Sarah, younger daughter of Rebert 
Smirke, esq. R. A, 

Lately, H.-S, Beleombe, M. D. of New- 
castle unde: Lyne, to Harriet Bagshaw, 
of Field House, aud young’s! dau. of Ver- 
non Cotton, esq. of the Lea, Staffordshire. 

Thomas Westropp esq. of Limerick, to 
Mrs. Keating, relict of J.-S. Keating, esq. 
of Dremco!loher House, Limerick. 

April. James Weir, M, D. Surgeon 
to the Forces, to Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the laie Col, Everitt. 

2. Major Dixon to Harriet, second dau, 
of Sir Thomas Dallas, K. C. B. of Bath. 

Rev. William-Addison Foantaine, Ree- 
tor of Middleton St. George, co. Durham, 
to Lucy, dan. of late David Rattray, M.D. 

3. Everard-William, eldest son of E, 
Bouverie, esq. of Delapré Abbey, co. 
Northampton, to Chariotte, dau of the 
late Major O’Donel, of Newport, “tayo. 

5. At Liverpool, Major Barnh) ege, per- 
Manent assistant quate: master general, 
to Sarah-Mary, youngest dau. of 'thelate 
Joseph Fletcher, esq. 

6. Sir Thomas Osborne, bert. to “Miss 
Smith, dau. of the late Major fm i*h. 

G. Nangle, esq. of Chelmsivrd. to Eli- 
zabeth-Caroline; and Captaia’ Lake of 
the Guards, to Anna-Luuisa, da: ghters 
of the late Henry Halsey, esq. of Henley 
Park, Surrey. . 

8. John Owen, esq. late of Calcutta, 
and Cooper to the East India Company, 


to Mary-Maria Pepperill, sole heiress to 


the antient family of the Pepperiils, of 
Lincolnshire. 

i3. Mr. Wheatley to Miss Lowndes, of 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden. a 

16. George Bucktou, jun. esq. of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Richard Merricks, esq. of East Walls, 
Chichester, and of Runkton Honsé, Sussex. 

25. Godfrey Meynell, esq. of Meynell 
Langley, co. Derby, to the onily daughter 
of the late David Balfour, esq. of Char. 
Jotte-square, Edinburgh, 


Sux 
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Sin SIMON LE BLANC. 


April 15, 1816, died at his house in 
Bedferd-square, in his 68th year, Sir Si- 
mon Le Bianc, one of the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench. He-was taken ill 
on the Northern Circuit at Lancaster, but 
finished the business there, and about ten 
days before his death arrived at his seat, 
near Barnet; from whence he came to 
tewn on the 15th, for the constant attend- 
ance of his physicians. He was aman of 
a pure unblemished mind, of a principle 
fixed on the basis of rectitude, as his legal 
knowledge was founded on the deepest and 
most critical research and general know- 
ledge. In debating subjects at the Bar, 
he had the useful art of a very ready dis- 
crimination between the ingenuity of ar- 
gument and application to the motive ; as 
a Judge, he had a clear insight into cha- 
racter, and seemed to descry the objects 
of differing parties with a penetration that 


invariably unveiled the truth, and stripped 
Art of all its customary disguise; and how- 
ever early he may have formed his judg- 
ment of a cause, he never suffered his im- 
pression to escape until he had patiently 
heard the whole of its evidence and dis- 
cussion, and then his decision at the Bar, 
or his charge to the Jury, were alike distin- 
guishable for perspicuity. Upon the re- 
signation of the late Mr. Justice Grose, he, 
as senior puisne judge of the court of King’s 
Bench, succeeded im due course to the 
Crown side, in which the same eminence 
which had distinguished his general pro- 
gress was as clearly conspicuous, but ad- 
ministered, if possible, with more patienee 
and a greater chastisement ef mind, which, 
though it looked atthe horrors of vice 
with strong reprebension, yet it never be- 
trayed itself by ill.placed or hasty aspe- 
rity. : 





Ricut Hon. PATRICK DUIGENAN, LL. D. 


April 11, 1816, Died, in Parliament- 
street, after a short illness, aged 81, the 
Right hon. Patrick Duigenan, LL. D. a 
Privy Counsellor in Ireland; M. P. for the 
eity of Armagh, vicar-general of the Me- 
tropolitan Court of Armagh, of the dio- 
ceses of Meath and Elphin, of the Con- 
sistorial Court of Dublin, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court, King’s Advocaie-ge- 
neral of the High Court of Admiralty, and 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Dablin. This gentleman, a native of [re- 
land, was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he obtained first a scholar- 
ship, and thena fellowahip. He remained 
im college until the late Right hon. Hely 
Hutchinson (father of the Earl of Do- 
noughmore) was nomivated Provost, on 
which occasion he is said to have pub- 
lished a Poem, intituled ** Lachryme Aca- 
demice ; or the present deplorable state of 
T@inity College, Dublin,” 1777, 8vo: and 
soon after retired. He retained, however, 
his situation as Lecturer in the Civil Law. 
Previously to this he had been called to 
the Irish Bar, in 1767, and obtained a 
silk gown as King’s Counsel. In 1754 he 
also became a Bencher of the King’s luns, 
Dublm. He was a Member of the Irish 
Parliament until the Union, of which he 
was the first proposer ; since which he has 
sat in the Imperial Parliament, as Repre- 
sentative of the City of Armagh.—Al- 
though descended from a Roman Catholic 
family, his political life has been remark- 
able for his ardent opposition to the Ca- 
tholic Claims. In early life be married a 
Miss Cusack (daughter of a Catholic 
Gentleman of the county of Meath, and 
sister of Lady Smith, wife of the late Sir 
M,; Smith, Master of the Rolls) who, after 
an union of seventeen years, leit him a wi- 


dower. His second wife was Mrs. Hepen- 
stal, widow of Mr. George Hepenstal, 
attorney, and cletk to the Police Es-~ 
tablishment of the city of Dublin; who 
survives him. He has left no issae by 
either marriage. Ina long and industrious 
life, aud beimg a mau of moderate ex- 
pences in his mode of living, be amassed 
a considerable fortune, the bulk of which, 
it is said, he has bequeathed to the ne- 
phew of his first wife, Sir Wi'liam Smitb, 
one of the Barons of the Court of Exche- 
quer in Ireland. 

Besides the Poem above noticed, he was 
author of the following publications : * Ad- 
dress of Theophilus to the’ Nobility and 
Gentry of Ireland ;” “ Speech on the Ca- 
tholic Bill in the Irish House of Com- 
mons,” 1795, 8vo; “ Answer of the Ad- 
dress of the Right Hon. H. Grattan to his 
fellow-citizens of Dublin,” 1797; “ A fair 
Representation of the Political State of 
Ireland, in a course of strictures on two 
pampblets, one intiteled ‘ The Case of tre- 
land re-considered ;’? the other, ‘ Consi- 
derations on the state of Pubite Affairs,’”’ 
1799, 8eo0. (lo February, 1800, an action 
was brought by P. Lattin, esq. against the 
publisher of this pamphlet, in which Mr. 
L.'s conduct is censured, as being the author 
of ** Case of Ireland re-considered,” and a 
verdict was given in favour of Mr. L. da- 
mages 5001.) —* Speech on the subject 
of an Incorporating Union between Great 
Britaiv and Ireland,” 1800, 8vo ; “Speech 
in the Irish House of Commons, Feb. 5, 
1800, on the motion for approving his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct in declining the negociation 
with the French Government,” 1800, 8vo, 
“The Nature and Extent of the Demands 
of the Irish Roman Catholics fullyex- 
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1815, June 13. In India, from the effects 
of the harassing campaign in the Nepaul, 
Col. Anthony Adams, late commandant 
of the garrison of Delhi, and the younger 
son of a respectable family in Meath, Ire- 
land. The*surviviog intimates of bis 
youth, who, after an absence of 34 years, 
still cherished the hope of his return, will 
receive some consolation from knowing that 
the officers under his command have erected 
a monument to his memory, to testify, 
as fur as it can do; their affection and 
respect for those amiable and honovrabie 
qualities that marked every period and 
action of his life. 

July 21. At Ceylon, Capt. W. Dunbar 
Robertson, 19th foot. 

Oct. 18. At Quilon, East Indies, sudden- 
ly, in his 40th year, Lieut.-col. J. White, 
S0th foot, brother of Mr. J. White, Pauls- 
grove, Hants. He commenced a military 
life in 1793; had since served twenty 
Years in the East Indies, where he was 
often intrusted with the command of im- 
portant posts; and at last (after the regi- 
ment bad received orders to return to Eu- 
rope). he fell a victim to the climate. 

1816. Feb. 15. At Naples, the Prince of 
Hesse Philipsthal, captain-general of the 
Neapolitan army. 

At Mahon, (Minorca,) Mary, wife of 
Colonel Cunninghame, youngest daughter 
of the late Lord Thurlow. 

Feb. 11. Aged 31, Rees Davies, esq. 
of the Court Merthyr Tydfil. 

March 1. In Upper Guildford-street, of 
apoplexy, Jos. Devey, esq. ef Bankside, 
Southwark, and Fawkham, Kent. 

Aged 84, William Holbrook, esq. of 
Tottenham. 

March 2. At Charles Thomson’s, esq. 
Portland-place, in his 78th year, Robert 
Thomson, esq. many years president of 
St. Christopher’s, and acting governor of 
the Leeward Islands. 

At Brighthelmstone, aged 54, Joseph 

de Mendoza Rios, esq. F. R. S. a native 
of Spain, and well known in the literary 
world for his writings on Nautical Astro- 
nomy. 
At Bath, Charlotte, wife of Dr. Fraser, 
third daughter and co-heiress of Samuel 
Welles, esquire, Castle Hill, Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

At his Glebe House, Derryloran, near 
Cookstown, (Tyrone,) in his 79th year, 
Rey. Jobn Caulfield, D. D. archdeacon of 
Kilmore, rector of Devenish, in the dio- 
cese of Clogher, and of Derryloran, in 
the diocese of Armagh. 

March 3. In Sloane-street, Wm. Allan, 
M.D. lately attached to the Medical Staff 
of the British Forces in Paris. 

Aged 64, the veteran performer, Mr. 
Hagh Sparks. He was descended from a 





most respectable Scotch family, and was 
intended by his parents for the Church, 
With this view, he received the education 
necessary to enable bim to assume the 
clerical functions. He, however, pre- 
ferred the Stage to the Pulpit; and, in 
1769, having quitted college abruptly, 
joined a company of comedians then per+ 
forming at Dandee under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Fisher. With this Thespiaa 
corps he remained for some years. While 
attached to it, the company made a 
voyage to Denmark and Russia. At Co- 
penhagen they performed before the Da- 
nish King avd Queen; and, at St, Pe- 
tersburg, the Czarina, Catherine II. did 
not disdain, for a while, to unbend from 
the cares of government, and witness their 
representation of several English plays. 
Mr. Sparks, it is believed, was one of the 
last survivors of those who formed this 
expedition. He subsequently belonged to 
different provincial companies, and was, 
for a long period, prompter at the Edin- 
burgh theatre, while under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Digges. In 1797, he made 
his first appearance at Drury-lane The- 
atre, as Gibby, in “‘ The Wonder,” and, 
from that time until his decease, re- 
mained a member of that company. His 
powers, as an actor, were not of the first 
order, but his performances were always 
distinguished by propriety and good sense, 
He was an excellent ice of dramatic 
ability: we have rarely met with an indi- 
vidual whose opinion was more impartial, 
or whose judgment was more correct, 
when called upon to state bis sentiments 
of theatrical merit. Although the excels 
lence of Garrick, Barry, Digges, Ross, 
and of many other emivent actors of the 
last century, was familiar to him, he never 
complained, with that querulous affecta- 
tiou which old men generally manifest for 
that which gave them pleasure in their 
youth, that the Stage now presented no 
ability comparable with that which had 
passed away—he was not a luudator jem- 
poris acti—but gave to the Stage, as it is 
at present supported, that meed of praise 
which it so justly demands. In private 
life, no man was more heldved than Mr. 
Sparks, and no man better deserved the 
esteem in which he was held by those 
with whom he was acquainted, The mild- 
ness of his manners, the habitual cheer. 
fulaess and good-humour of his disposi- 
tion, and the acute intelligence his 
mind, rendered bim a ‘most agreeable, 
companion. His tenacious memory was 
well stored with amusing anecdotes of all 
the great performers of his day,, which, in 
his convivial hours, hé related with great. 
pleasantry. His intercourse with the 
world did not, as is toe frequently the 
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case, deaden his feelings; no, it served 
but to call forth the kindest affections and 
best sympathies of the heart. Benevo- 
leat, without ostentation, he never un- 
moved beheld the tears of the afflicted— 
he never, as far as his power extended, 
suffered the unfortunate to pass him un- 
relieved. The remains of Mr. Sparks 
were interred in the burying-ground of 
the New Chapel, Tottenham Court-road, 
and the fuveral was most respectably at- 
tended. 

At Norwich, Mary, widow of the late 
J. Norris, esq. Colney-hall, Norfolk, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Havers, esq. of 
Shelton-hall, in the same county. 

March 4, At liminster, Somereetshire; 
Mr. William Hicks, surgeon at that place, 
and fourth son of the late Mr. George 
Hicks, many years a respectable surgeon 
at Shefford, Bedfordshire. 

At Scremby Hall, near Spilsby, Charles 
Brackenbury, esq. in the commission of 
the peace for the parts of Lindsey. 

At'the Grange, near Grinstead, P. Birk- 
head, esq. 

March 5. At Brompton, where she went 
for change of air, one of the most amiable 
of her sex, whose virtues endeared her to 
all who knew her, the widow of Major- 
gen. Haviland, 45th regt. daughter-in- 
law of the late General Haviland, and 
niece of the Right Hon. Edmund Buike. 
She has left one son (now the only repre- 
sentative of that great statesman.) 

At Stanton Harcourt, Oxon, Mr. M. 
Shayler, near 50 years master of the free- 
school there. 

March 6. In Baker-street, in his 
year, J. Tasker, esq. 

March 7. In Camberwell-grove, Surrey, 
in his 71st year, Vice-admiral Sir William 
Mitchel, K. C. B. 

Suddenly, having retired to rest appa- 
rently in perfect health, Edward Hawkins, 
esq. of Court Herbert, co. Glamorgan, 
deeply and justly regretted, not only by 
his family and friends, but by the whole 
neighbourhood. Upright, just, and ho- 
nourable in all his actions, he was an 
Ornament to human nature; the whole 
tenor of his life was to promote peace and 
good will amongst men, and it may be 
justly said of this most excellent man, 
that he adorned the doctrine of Gud our 
Savioar in all things. 

March 8. In Threadneedle-street,’ aged 
72, Mr. Joseph Hearn, an old inhabitant, 
and for 23 years one of the representa- 
tives of Broad-street Ward in the Oom- 
mon Council. 

fo her 82d year, Grace Countess Dowa- 
ger of Farnham. She was the youngest 
daughter of Arthur Burdett, esq.; and 
married to the late Earl Farnham in 1771; 
by whom she had two daughters. 
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Lieut.-gen. Sir Wroth Palmer Acland, 
K. C. B. colonel commandant of the Ist 
batt. 60th foot. 

At his seat of Terling Place, Essex, in 
his 89th year, John Strutt, esq. lineally 
descended from Sir Denner Strutt, of an 
antient family, residing formerly near 
Warley, in that County. A commons 
place memorial wil! not suffice, fora cha- 
racter so eminently distinguished in the 
various stations in life which Mr. Strutt 
so honourably filled. As a Member of 
Parliament, he was the very independent 
Representative of the Borough of Maldon, 
for a series of years ;-discharging his ar- 
duous duties with a firmness of o.ind ard 
perspicuity of judgment rarely equelled. 
His opinion was so mach esteemed, ia 
many branches of political economy, as 
to cause him to be consulted occasionally 
by the ruling Statesmen of those times, 
After the memorable 27th of July, whea 
so lamentable a disunion took place be+ 
tween the Naval commanders, Keppel and 
Palliser, Mr. Strutt preserved the credit 
of the House of Commons, by his manly 
and disinterested determination to prevent 
a unanimous vote of thanks on the océas 
sion. He rose intrepidly in his pldee, 
and gave his single negative to such a tri- 
bute from the Commous of England, con- 
ceiving it to be totally unmeried.) How 
well his good sense and fortitude’ were 
rewarded may be clearly kaown, by the 
concurrent approbation which he obtained, 
in the same Session, of a large majority 
of the very same Assembly. On ali occa 
sions, he acted the part of a loyal sub- 
ject, and a strict adherent to the prinei- 
ples of the Constitation, im Church and 
State ; disregarding every motive of per- 
sonal favour which could warp his deter- 
mipatwn. As a magistrate, he was in- 
flexible in the due administration of 
justice; and the tenor of his life was 
thus regulated on the basis of social or- 
der. He has left two sons, as the succés« 
sors of his ample estates and fortune, vis, 
Joseph Holden Strutt, a colonel ‘in the 
Essex militia, a near relative, by mar- 
riage, to the Duke of Leinster, and Mem- 
ber for the Borough of Maldon; and 
William Gooday Strutt, who was severely 
wounded, with the loss of a leg and thigh, 
some years since, in the gallant defence 
of oie of our Carribee Islands, a generat 
in the Army, and lieutenant-governor of 
Quebec. 

At Newington-green, Francis Hepden, 
esq. late of Lawrence-lane, Cheapside. 

In her 66th year, Charlotte Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Storks, esq. of Doughty-str. 

March 9. Aged 28, Rev. T. Bedford, 
M.A. vicar of Wilhamstead, co. Bedford, 
chaplain to Lord Carteret, and formerly 
of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

At 
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At his father’s, Stradmore-hill, co. Car- 
digan, William St. John, second son of 
James Lumsden Shirreff, esq. and late 
chief officer of H. C. S. Dorsetshire. 

March 10. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, D. 
Gray, esq. many years H. M. Secretary 
of Legation, and Charge des Affaires at 
the Courts of Dresden and Berlin. 

In his 77th year, John King, esq. iu 
the commission of the peace, and one of 
the jurats fur Maidstone. 

Aged 75, Rev. Henry Crowe, M. A. 
rector of Wolferton, Burnham Deepdale, 
and Billingford, all im Norfolk, and in 
the commission of the peace. 

March 11. lu Lower Grosvenor-street, 
aged 90, Dowager Lady Hamilton, widow 
of the late Gen. Sir Robert Hamilton, bart. 
last surviving daughter of Sir John Heath- 
cote, bart. of Normanton, eo. Rotiand, 
and aunt of the present Sir Gilbert H. bart. 

At Hobart House, in her 78th year, 
Albinia, Countess Dowager of Bucking- 
hamsbhire, relict of George Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of the Lord Vere Bertie. She is suc- 
ceeded in her estates by her grandson, 
the present Earl of Buckingbamshire. 

At East Wood Hay Louse, near New- 
bury, Mrs. Johnson, widow of the late 
Rev. R. A. Johnson, of Winstanstow, Sa- 
lop, sister of the late Lord Craven, 

March 12. At Windsor, Susanna, wife 
of Thomas Wakefield, esq. of Windsor, 
Berks, and of Wendover, Bucks, 

At Harwich, in his 74th year, Anthony 
Deane, esq. alderman of that borough, 
formerly a captain in the naval service of 
H. M. Post-ofhice. 

At Dublin, Lady Longford, mother of 
the Duchess of Wellington. 

At Paris, aged 34, B. Bloomfield, esq. 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals. 

March 13. At Bristol, in his 75th year, 
Nathaniel Gray, esq. many years a resi-~ 
dent and respectable merchant at Lacea, 
Jamaica. 

At Little Norwood Rectory, Bucks, in 
his 52d year, Rev. S. Langston, M, A. 
leaving a widow and 14 children. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Joan Warrender, 
daughter of the late Sir John Warrender, 
bart. of Lochend. 

March 14. At the Manor-house, Hayes, 
aged 49, Mr. W. Walker, the celebraied 
Astronomical Lecturer, whose eminent 
abilities as a practical astronomer, and 
agreeable delivery as an orator, have 
instructed and amused the young people 
of this country for many years. This 
gentleman was the son of Adam Walker, 
esy. formerly of Conduit-street, Hano- 
ver-square, the inventor of the Eidou- 
renion and Celestina, who has long been 
equally celebrated for his perspicuous 
and familiar Lectures on Natural Phi- 
losopby ; and brother to Dean Wal- 
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ker, esq. who still continues the same 
course of lectures which his father ori- 
ginally read with so much credit. By 
the simple and agreeable mode which Mr. 
William Walker contrived of representing 
the motions and appearances of the hea- 
venly bodies in his Eidouranion, an inte- 
rest was given to this divine science, which 
could scarcely be created by any other 
means; also the clearness of his delivery, 
joined to a selection of those branches of 
astronomy best calculated to please, and 
excite the attention of a general audience, 
were such as must be long remembered 
with pleasure by all who have ever heard 
him. His knowledge of the properties of 
instcuments, and of the best principles on 
which they ought to be coostracted, was 
exceeded by none: the collection too 
which be has left behind bim is, perhaps, 
the first this day in existence for exhibiting 
the successive changes and improvements 
that have taken place in this highly im- 
portant and ingenious department of the 
arts, from the earliest period down to the 
present time—he has also collected toge- 
ther a rare and valubbie library of books, 
relating to his. favourite science, and al- 
ways embraced the opportunity of adding 
to it, whatever was deemed curious or 
worthy the attention of the learned. By 
the death of Captain Mendoza y Rios (see 
p- 572) and ef Mr, Walker, both events 
having taken place within a fortnight of 
each other, this country has to lament the 
loss of one of its most able theoretical, 
and of one of its best practical astrono- 
mers, Mr. Walker’s talents were not 
merely confined to astronomy: he ac- 
quired no inconsiderable knowledge of the 
modern languages, and was well versed iu 
the Greek and Latin Classics, At an early 
period of life he visited most of the prin- 
cipal cities on the Continent, with his fa- 
ther and another gentleman, and remem- 
bered well their most ctirious exhibitions 
of art and nature. His conversation was 
extremely polite and agreeable—and few 
possessed more general information, or 
could recite more amusing anecdotes, es- 
pecially of literary and scientific men. 
But the qualities for which Mr. W. must 
have been most admired, were the since- 
tity of his friendship, bis generous hospi- 
tality, and his zealous activity to promote 
the interest and happiness of those to whom 
he was attached, especially if they pos- 
sessed the least taste for the sciénce or the. 
arts. Mr. Walker has left an amiable wi- 
dow and family to deplore his loss. 

At Edinburgh, Hon. William Baillie, of 
Poikemmet, late one of the senators of 
the College of Justice. 

March 15. Aged 71, Mr. Isaac Platt, 
formerly of the Stock Exchange, 

At Beverley, Rev. F..G. Wynne, LL. D. 
master of the grammar school there. 

March 
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March 17. Aged 48, Matthew Monta- 
gue, esq. late of Black River, Jamaica. 

At Ellesmere, aged 70, Mr. John Young. 

March 18, In Hill-stteet, Berkeley- 
square, in her 77th year, Miss Golds- 
worthy, many years sub-preceptress to 
their Royal Highnesses the Princesses. 

M 19. In St. James’s-place, Wm. 
Tighe, esq. M. P. for the county of Wicklow. 

In Lincola’s-inn-fields, Walter-Fletcher 
Gasen, esq. late major of the second life 
guards. 

At Chelsea, aged 65, W.lliamWalmsiey, 
esq. late first clerk of the cloathing board, 
Scotland-yard. 

At Morton house, near Buckingham, 
aged 56, Edw. Qakley Gray, esq. a man 
whose active benevolence and steadiness of 
friendship justly endeared him to all who 
knew him. 

March 20. In Sloane-street, after only 
six hours illness, in his 60th year, Major- 
gen. J. Brown, deputy-quarter-master- 
general of the forces. 

At Bocking, Essex, aged 68, Joseph 
Savill, esq. 

At Broad Waters, near Kidderminster, 
Jeston Homfray, esq. of an autient family 
in the iron trade. 

March 21. T. Day, esq. the oldest bur- 
gess in Lynn, who had nearly completed 
his 87th year, 54 of which he had lived 
in great concord with his wife, who sur- 
vives him. 

March 22. At his brother’s, Mortimer- 
house, Berks, aged 47, Francis Tappeo- 
den, esq. late of Abernaut, co, Glamorgan. 

At Bristol Hot Wells, iu her 21st year, 
Lady Catherine Poulett, fourth daughter 
of Farl Poulett. 

March 23, Aged 66, Alex. Pentland, 
esq. surgeon, of Acton, 

At Chilham Castle, in his 68th year, 
James Wildman, esq. late High Sheriff for 
Kent. 

Drowned whilst sailing in his pleasure 
boat on the river Exe, near Powderham, 
aged 19, Lieut, Walter Folliott, R. M. of 
Topsham, son of Capt. Folliott, R. N, 

March 24. Nathaniel Allen, esq. of Old 
Fish-street, Doctors’-commons. 

John Courtenay, esq. a gentleman whose 
eminent talents, eloquence, and wit, dis- 
played on former occasions in the House 
of Commons, aud, above all, whose poli- 
tical integrity, made him justly dear to all 
who knew him.—A more particular ac- 
count of him in our next. 

Mrs. Pollen, relict of the late Rev. Geo. 
Pollen, of Little Bookham, Surrey. 

At Clifton, of a protracted illness, the 
wife of Lieut.-col. Parry, late of the 103d 
regiment. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Dickson, relict of 
the Right Rev. Dr. William Dickson, late 
Bishop of Down and Connor. She was 
daughter of the Rev. Jeremigh Symes, of 
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Ballyheg, in the county of Wicklow, and 
married in June 1773. Her memory, 
both for her own sake; and that of the in- 
estimable man to whom she was united, 
will be ever dear to all who had the hap- 
piness of koowing her many virtues. To 
the character of the Bishop of Dewn, who 
died in 1804, all due honours were paid 
by the pen of Charles James Fox. An 
elegant inscription, on a tablet placed 
over the remains of the late Bishop, in 
the new burying-ground in Tottenham 
Court Road, records that great man’s opi- 
nion of his departed friend. Three sons, 
the eldest of whom, Sir J. Dickson, K.C.B. 
two respectable clergymen, and three 
amiable daughters, still live to lament the 
loss of their exeellent mother. 

March 25. At Dalwich College, Richard 
Dowell, esq. who had filled the office of or- 
ganist there thirty-four years, with the 
greatest satisfaction to his brother-colle- 
gians and all who attended the chapel, 
highly respected by the neighbouring 
gentry, and several schools at’ which he 
taught the piano-forte, where, in fact, 
those who knew him best, loved him most. 
Mr. Dowell was born at Great Giddon, 
in Huntingdooshire, in the year 1748, 
His father was one of the proprietors of the 
York coach when it began to travel in the 
expeditious manner it vow does, and which 
he drove liimself. At the age of fourteen 
he brovght his son Richard to London, 
and he was bound an apprentice in the 
printing-office of Bowyer and Nichol» 
where he condacted himself with great 
credit and satisfaetion, and laid the fouad- 
ation of bis good fortune in future life. — 
He coutivued in that office several years ; 
and had the happiness of being appointed 
compositor to the honourable Constantine 
Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, in an 
elegant quarte volume, his Lordship’s 
** Voyage to the North Pole,” which he 
execuled so much to his satisfaction that 
he made him a handsome present. — Af- 
terwards he had still a higher honbur, that 
of being appointed the compositor to the 
venerable Dr. Percy, Dean of Carlisle, 
afterwards Bishop of Dromore, to execute 
the typographic part of the large Pedi- 
grees of the Northumberland family on the 
great trial of the Douglas title and estate, 
This he also executed so much to the 
Dean’s satisfaction, that, when the work 
was finished, he rewarded him greatly, and 
moreover promised, if any opportunity 
should occur in which he could serve him, 
he might rely on his assistance. — Mr. 
Dowell, though diligent ia business, filled 
up his /eisure-hours with the study of music, 
in which he had instruction from one of the 
school of Dr. Worgan, aud made 4 gréat 
proficiency. When an advertisement ap- 
peared, inviting candidates for the office of 
organist to Dulwich College, Mr. Dowelt 
waited 





waited on his patron the Dean, and re- 
minded him of his promise. ‘The Dean at 
first hesitated, and desired to see him the 
next day. In the mean time Dr, Percy 
went to Mr. Nichols, and asked him, if he 
was enabled to procure the situation soli- 
cited, if he should not be doing him a se- 
rious injury by taking so skilful a hand 
out of his office. Mr. Nichols, though 
always sorry to part from a good work- 
man, told the Dean that he rejoiced in 
promoting the welfare of his people, and 
warinly recommended bim, withall as- 
suring the Dean, that, if he was honoured 
with his future commands, he had other 
workmen equally skilful, that could sup- 
ply the lack of Mr. D.’s service, The Dean 
immediately set about it, and that with 
such earnestness, that he got Mr. D. to 
be chosen one of the two candidates to 
draw lots. Two bits of paper, of equal 
size and folding, are put into a glass, and 
then held to the candidates. It was of- 
fered to Dowell first ;—with a trembling 
hand he took one ; the other, sticking to it, 
came out of the glass, and dropped upon 
the floor. The Master asked him if he 
would keep what he had got, or take the 
one that fell—he hesitated, fearful that he 
had Jet the prize slip through his fingers ; 
but after a litile said, with a fauitering 
voice, he would keep whatjhe had got, but 
he had not courage to open it. His op- 
ponent, who was no less a man afterwards 
than the famous Dr. Burney, eagerly 
opened the other, which appeared a blank. 
Déwell then opencd his, and, to his un- 
speakable comfort, saw the words “ God’s 
Gift.” And, as he has often told the 
writer of this article (who was in habits 
of intimacy with him for more than fifty 
years), a gracious gift it was, for if it 
had not been so, he might, for all he knew, 
have been obliged to apply to a parish for 
relief, as his eyes failed him sv much, 
that, soon after his induction, he was to- 
tally unable to work at his profession; aud 
as he has frequently said, ‘* God sent him 
there to fit him for Heaven.” His heart 
was filled with gratitude to his very Reve- 
rend Patron; and he continued to dis- 
charge his duty till within a short time 
of his decease. He was out, taking a little 
air and exercise, a few days before his sun 
set in peace, in his 68th year. T. B. 

At Brompton, Col. J. Dodd, formerly 
of the Ist foot guards, son of J. Dodd, 
esq. late M. P. for Reading, Berks. 

In Hertfordshire, aged 85, Humphry 
Cornewall Wooiryche, esq. a descendant 
of the antient family of Woolryches, late 
of Dinmore, co. Hereford, and by a col- 
lateral branch, nearly related to the late 
Sir John Woolryche, bart. of Dudmaston 
Hail, co. Salop. 

At Bath, Mrs. Purvis, relict of C. Pur- 
vis, esq. of Darsham, Suffolk, 
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March 26, At Shabdeo, Surrey, in his 
78th year, John Fanshawe, esq. 

March 27. In Great Coramestreet, in 
his 71st year, John Berthen, esq, 

Ia his 80th year, John Harford, esq. of 
Stoke Newington. 

At Sandwich, aged 72, the widow of the 
late Rev. N. Nisbett, rector of Tunstall, 
Kent. 

At Leyton, Assur Keyser, esq. 

Geo. Wheatley, esq. fourth son of the 
late Wm. Wheatley, esq. of Lesney, Kent. 

At Oxford, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Rev. Fitzherbert Adams, of Charwelton, 
co. Northampton, rector of Ulcomb, Kent. 

At Shrewsbury, Rev. Thomas Cuthbert 
Heber, M. A. fellow of Brasennose col- 
lege, avd rector of Merton, co. York. 

March 28. Abrabam Garnage, ‘esq. 
Coleman-street, merchant. 

Mr. Joshua Joyce, many years a re- 
spectable tallow and wax chandler in Es- 
sex-street in the Strand. 

At Rotherhithe, Surrey, in his 71st year, 
Thomas Wocdruff, esq. 

At Bankside, in his 59th year, Anthony 
Horne, esq. of Bookham-grove, Surrey. 

At Cantray, Sir D. Davison, kot. of 
Cautray. 

March 29, At her sister’s, Lady Eyre, 
Mortlake, in her 83d year, Mrs. Warren, 
widow of Dr. John Warren, late Bishop of 
Bangor. 

At Cobham, Surrey, in his 77th year, 
Major William Abington, late of the East 
India Company’s service, Bombay. 

At Old Swinford, co. Stafford, aged 46, 
Allen Tucker, esq. great nephew of the late 
Ralph Allen, esq. of Prior Park, near Bath. 

Aged 53, Rev. William Cowherd, the 
Founder and Minister of Christ Church, 
Salford, Manchester. He possessed tran- 
scendant talents, and was indefatigably 
zealous in his ministerial duties, preach- 
ing the Word of God gratis, and supporting 
himself by the practice of Physic. He es- 
tablished an Academy near the Church 
where young men are educated for the Mi- 
nistry ; and in 1807 built Christ Church, 
io Hulme, which is conducted on the same 
principle as that in Salford. Attached to 
no sect, his Creed was the Bible only, and 
his followers are designated “ Bible Chris- 
tians.”—He observed, and zealously in- 
culcated during the last seven years of bis 
life, the duty of abstaining from animal 

Sood and all intoxicating liquors; and about 
300 of his hearers have been induced, by 
his example, and the authority of Scrip- 
ture, to adopt a vegetable diet. He re- 
quested the following epitaph might be in- 
scribed on his tomb: 

** ALL FEARED, NONE LOVED, AND FEW 

UNDERSTOOD.” 

March 30. At Hastings, aged 33, Pa- 
trick Stirling, esq, the younger, ‘of Kip- 
pendavie, Danblane, N. B, He was*some- 
time 


























time an officer in the British Army, and 
served during the campaign in Portugal. 

At Walberton House, Sussex, Gev. John 
Whyte, colonel of the 46th regiment. 

At Denham, Bucks, in his Gist year, 
Daniel Hale Webb, esq. 

At Bath, John Baily, esq. of Hartley- 
rom, Hants. 

By the accidental discharge of a fowl- 
ing-piece the preceding day, William, 
eldest son of Thomas Gillibrand, esq. of 
Gillibrand Hall, Laucashire, an amiable 
youth. 

At Gifford-vale, near Haddington, in his 
85th year, W. Begbie, esq. formerly ship- 
builder at Charlestown, South Carolina. 

March 31, The wife of Mr. Heary Cas- 
lon, letter-founder, Chiswell-street. 

At Pentonville, aged 64, R. Ogilvy, esq. 
formerly of St. Dorothy, Jamaica, one of 
the representatives of the House of As- 
sembly in that Island. 

At Sion-hill, Middlesex, inhis 85th year, 
Edward Hall, esq. 

At Sellenge, Kent, suddenly, after per- 
forming the accustomed duty of his 
church, and closing the evening by prayer 
with his household, in his 75th year, Rev. 
Hi. Macock, M. A. vicar of Harwell, Berks, 
and of Sellenge, Kent. 

At Denton-rectory, near Grantham, in 
her 78th year, Sarah, wife of Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel Turner, rector. 

Laiely.—Aged 86, Hon, James Wil- 
loughby, uncle to the present Lord Mid- 
dieton of Woolaton, Notts. 

In Great. Cumberland-street, aged 80, 
Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Francis Capper. 

ln ‘Somerset-place, aged 77, Nathaniel 
Marchant, esq. R. A, F. S. A. seal-en- 
graver to his Majesty, chief engraver of 
stamps, aud assistant engraver to his Ma- 
jesty’s mint; a most respectable man, 
and a very eminent artist. 

in Gun-street, Spital-fields, William- 
Callen Brown, M. D. son of the celebrated 
Dr. Brown. 

Col. Latouche, M. P. for Carlow. 

At Homerton, Mr, Edward Baker, geo- 
gtapher ; a maa of rare and superior abi- 
lity in science and literature, as a mathe- 
matician, geographer, genealogist, and 
antiquary. His excellent maps, both an- 
tient aud modern, have made him known, 
and will perpetuate his memory, as the 
father of mauy improvements in geogra- 
phie science which have appeared since 
the days of D'Anville and De la Rochette. 
No eulogy will be necessary upon his 
worth after the very handsome mention of 
hie name by Lord Hardwicke, in bis 
“Athenian Letters,” and Archdeacon Coxe, 
in his ‘ Travels.” 

At Farnham, Surrey, Lord Charles Beae- 
champ Kerr, son of the late and brother 
of the present Marquis of Lothian. 

Gawr. Mac. April, 1816, 
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Berkshire.—At Reading, Rev. John Ta- 
ack, rector of Hartley Maadit. 

At Reading, aged 71, Rev. James Ma- 
nesty. 

Aged 81, Henry Reddington, esq. of 
Winkfield. 

Cambridgeshire.—At Cambridge, Henry 
Whitfield, esq. of King’s College. 

Aged 72, J. Arnold, gent. of Swansea, 
a native of Cottesmore, co. Rutland. 

Cheshire.—At Nantwich, Joho Latham, 
esq. of Ravenshaw, Stafford, 

At Sandbach, Sarah, relict of Rev. J. 
Latham, of Titherington. 

At Hartford House, aged 60, John Ban- 
croft, esq. 

At Mere Hall, aged 46, Thomas-Lang- 
ford Brooke, esq. 

At Hollym House, near Partington, aged 
59, Rev. Robert Barker, A. M. formerly of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and 
vicar of Hollym and Welwick. 

Cornwall,— At Falmouth, aged 78, Joha 
Gwennap, esq. 

Derbyshire.—At Longstone Hall, Mrs. 
Carleill, relict of R. Carleill, esq. 

Devonshire.—At Plymouth, Mrs. Haw- 
ker, relict of Capt, Hawker, R. N. 

At Exmouth, Valentine Gasdoer, esq. 
brother of the late Admiral Gardner, aad 
uncle to the late Viscount Gardner. 

O. Harward, esq. of Hayne House. 

At Bideford, in his 57th year, J. Kirk- 
man, esq, late dieut.-col. in the 52d regt. 

Durham.—aAt Barvard-castle, William 
Binning, esq. 

ssex.— William Sparling, esq, attorney 
and alderman of Colchester. 

Rev. W. Bradbury, rector of Wimbesh, 
and vicar of Ridgewell and Great Saliog, 
formerly fellow of Catherine Hall, B. A. 
1750; M. A. 1753. 

Gloucestershire. —At the Hot Wells, near 
Bristol, Anne, widow of Col. Montagu, 
daughter of William and Lady Jane 
Courtenay, sister of the jate Earl of Bath. 

Gecrge-Smith Brownwell, formerly an 
eminent merchant of Bristol. 

Suddenly, Thomas Williams, esq. of 
Milton, near Tewkesbury, formerly an 
eminent chemist ef Worcester. 

At Coates, near Cirencester, aged 74, 
William Tombs, esq. a man of eminent, 
integrity and great benevolence. 

At Stonehouse, aged 50, Edward ‘Hill, 
esq. formerly an eminent clothier. 

Hampshire.—Rev. Dr. Jenkin, prebend, 
ary of Wiachester Cathedral, dean of St. 
Burian, Corawall, rector of Wootton, near 
Dorking, Surrey, and perpetual curate of 
Thorn and Hatfield, co. York. 

Sir Simeoo Stuart, bart. son of the late 
Sir Simeon Stuart, bart. of Hartley Mandit 
Park. 

At Lymington, Samuel Cleaveland, esq. 
One of the burgesses Of that corpeentian, 

an 
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and late lieut.-col. of the South East 
Hants local militia. 

At Lee House, near Romsey, in his 84th 
year, William Fletcher, esq. many years 
a deputy-lieutenant and acting magistrate 
for the county of Hants. 

At Twyford Cottage, near Winchester, 
Harry Green, esq. coroner and town clerk 
of that city. 

Herefordshire. —1n Hereford, William 
Symonds, esq. formerly a banker there. 

Aged 76, Rev. James Roberts, M. A: 
rector of Kentchurch, and prebendary of 
Hereford. 

At Mawfield, aged 62, Mr. J. Symonds, 
formerly an emineut solicitor of Oxford. 

. ae Roger Powell, vicar of Lion- 
shall. 

Hertfordshire. —- At East End House, 
Hertingfordbury, W. Chandler, esq. late 
of Canterbury. 

Kent — At Canterbury, Rev. Thomas 

Spencer, one of the minor canons of that 
cathedral, and vicar of Halston. 
_ At Dover, William King, esq. the oldest 
jurat of that corporation. Though a 
strong adherent to justice when on the 
bench, no man possessed a more compas- 
sionate heart. 

In his 38th year, Hon. Thomas Co- 
ventry, of North Cray, Kent. He is suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his son, a minor, 
at Harrow School. 

Jobn Bryan Courthorpe, esq. of Lewis- 
ham-hill. 

Lancashire — Aged 87, Lawrence Peel, 
esq. of Peelford, near Blackburn, uncle 
of Sir Robert Peel, bart. 

Henry Feilden, esq. of Witton-house, 
near Blackburn. 

At Ashton, Rev. Joshua Wood, B. D. 
senior fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 

At Edgeworth, John Horrocks, esq. fa- 
ther of S. Horrocks, esq. M. P. for Preston. 

Lincolnshire — At Louth, Samuel Goe, 
esq. one of the members of the corporation. 

At Louth, aged 60, Peter Jones, gent. 

Aged 77, Rev. Michael Underhill, up- 
wards of 50 years Presbyterian minister 
in Boston. 

At South Somercotes, in his 83d year, 
George Chatterton, esq. formerly of Fan- 
thorpe Hall. 

Monmouthshire — Whilst preparing for 
his parochial duties, Rev. William Lle- 
wellyn, officiating minister of Rockfield, 
fear Monmouth. 

Norfolk — Robert Brett, esq. captain 
and adjutant of the 2d Western regiment 
Norfolk toca! militia. 

At Norwich, aged 69, Sir John Oding- 
sells Leeke, formerly of Quebec House, 
near Dereham. 

Rev. George Deane, rector of Carbrook. 
‘ At Coltishall, aged 50, Wm. Bendy, 
gent. surzeon: 

In his 76th year, Rev. Rayner Bellman, 
M.A. rector of Feltwell St. Nicholas, in 
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this county, and 43 years curate of We- 
theringsett, Suffolk. 

Northamptonshire — Aged 70, Rev. John 
Dixon, rector of Broughton, mear North- 
ampton, and of Toddingtoa, co. Bedford. 

At Clipston, aged 80, Thomas Wade, 
esq. whose whole life was distinguished 
by a spirit of manly integrity, genuine 
benevolence, and unaffected piety. 

In his 76th year, Rev. T. Matthews, 
vicar of Harringworth. 

Nottinghamshire — At Westhorpe, Major 
William Watson. 

Rutlandshire — At Oakham, aged 44, 
Rev. Edward Twentyman, rector of Elm- 
sett, Suffolk, late fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Shropshire — At his son’s, Market Dray- 
ton, aged 85, Richard Warren, esq. for- 
merly of Stafford, but late of Wootton 
Cottage, near Eccleshall. 

At Market Drayton, Rev. John Acher- 
ley. 

At West Felton, aged 51, Rev. Joseph 
Dixon. 

At Linley, near Bridgnorth, Thomas 
Lacon, esq. 

Somersetshire — At Bath, in his 57th 
year, Henry Jesse Lloyd, esq. of Lloyds- 
borough, co. Tipperary. , 

At Clifton, aged 65, Marcham Goold, esq. 

At Taunton, aged 77, Major Abbott. 

At Wells, aged 85, Mr. Charles Hyde, 
alderman. 

Thomas Willington, esq. of Hurley Hall, 
near Kingsbury. 

Staffordshire — At Walsall, aged 69, 
Mr. Joseph Day. He was ever liberal, 
active, and judicious, in promoting the 
interest of useful and charitable institu- 
tions in his neighbourhood ; and perhaps 
few of his talents and means have done 
more essential service to society. 

At Wigginton, John Clarke, esq. M. D. 
in the commission of the peace for Offlow 
South. 

At Fosbrook, aged 62,-Rev. Mr. Da- 
venport, upwards of 38 years curate of 
Dilhorne, and 15 years of Fulford. 

Suffolk — At Alphaeton Parsonage, 
aged 33, John Shepherd, esq. captain in 
the marines. 

Rev. William Finley, perpetual curate 
of St. Gregory and St. Peter, Sudbury. 

At Ipswich, T. Kent, gent. 

Sussex — At Brighton, aged 94, Mr. 
Thomas Kaye, musician. He was an ex- 
cellent performer on the French hora, and 
formerly engaged in the Opera-band and 
principal concerts, but has lately subsisted 
upon the annuity granted him from the 
Royal Society of Musicians, of which he 
was one of the oldest members. 

Warwickshire — Aged 82, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Clare, M. A. vicar of Manceter, in- 
cluding. the hamlet of Oldbury, and the 
chapelry of Athersten. He was presented 


eto this vicarage by his father in = 
e 
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He has left one sister, widow of Mr. Mills, 
of Manceter. 

Westmoreland — At Kendal, aged 76, 
Mrs. Jane Emmerson, who has left the bulk 
of her real and personal estate to charita- 
ble institutions im that town ; one-third to 
the widows of Sands’ Hospital ; one-third 
to the Sunday-schools ; and one-third to 
the Schools of Industry. 

At Natland, aged 53, Rev. Thomas 
Briggs. 

Wiltshire — At Devizes, Abel Filkes, 
esq. a gentleman of high literary attain- 
ments. ; 

John Bishop, esq. of Calne, a man of 
general knowledge, and many years mem- 
ber of the Bath Agricultural Society. 

Rev. Dr. Griffith, chaplain to the Mar- 
quis of Bath, head master of the gram- 
mar-school, Warminster, and rector of 
Little Elm, Somerset. 

At Highworth, Rickard Marsh, M. D. 

At his father’s, Rev. Thomas Turner, 
Sherston, in the prime of life, Henry Tur- 
ner, M. D. a young gentleman of the most 
promising abilities. 

Worcestershire —At Malvern, Rev. Joba 
Witts, rector of Cordington, Salop. 

At Bewdley, J. Seager, esq. attorney 
and mayor of that town. 

Mary, wife.of Rev. Dr. Berkely, of Co- 
theridge Court. 

At Wolverley vicarage, Rev. William 
Callow, rector of Dorrington. 

Aged 77, Joho Best, esq. of Ambury- 
court, Pershore. 

York.—At Leeds, aged 75, Rev. C. F. 
Triebuer. 

At Sheffield, Benj. Brocklesby, esq. who 
has left the whole of his property to the 
Female Charity School of that town. 

At Beverley, aged 84, William Middle- 
ton, esq. senior alderman. 

At Beverley, Rev. Frederick Gwynne, 
head master of the grammar school, and 
late master of Witton school, Cheshire. 

Rev. Dr. Markham, vicar of Carlton, 
near Skipton, 

At Bridlington, aged 80, Rev. Thomas 
William, reetor of Nunburnholm. 

At Harrowgate, Elizabeth, youngest 
son of the late Hon. George Baillie, of Tor- 
riswoode. 

Aged 76, Samuel Swire, D. D, rector of 
Melonsby and Barningham. 

In-his 86th year, Rev. J. Willough- 
by, prebendary of Southwell, above 40 
years rector of Guiseley, and upwards of 
60 viear of Askham Richard. 

At Whitby, Thomas Hall, esq. of Brix- 
ton-place, Surrey. 

At Burley Hall, near Otley, aged 65, 
Rev. John Miaithorpe. 

At Brightside, at an advauced age, Ca- 
leb Hartland, the veteran who, during the 
celebrated siege of Gibraltar, took a lighted 
siell.out of the; laboratory, carried it to 
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some distance, and threw it upon the 
ground, where it exploded. For this ac- 
tion he received a present in morey, and 
thanks from Gen. Elliott, afterwards Lord 
Heathfield, governor of that fortress. 

At Hollin Hall, aged 71, Richard Wood, 
esq. in the commission of the peace. for 
the West Ridiag. 

Wa es — Aged 87, Thomas Saunders, 
esq. of Perthybellan, co. Carmarthen. 

Aged 63, Joha Howell, esq.of Penrheol, 
co. Carmarthen, in the commission of the 
peace for Carmarthen and Pembroke. 

At Carmarthen, aged 74, Vaughan Hor- 
ton, esq. formerly town-clerk of that bo- 
rough, senior magistrate of the county, and 
chairman of the quarter sessions. 

At Haverfordwest, Rev. Benj. Davies, 

At Lliantrythid, aged 53, Rev. George 
Williams, rector, aod in the commission 
of the peace for Glamorganshire. 

T. James, esq. of Place Lawrence; co. 
Pembroke, formerly captain in the 19th 
foot, and since lieut.-col, ofthe Fishguard 
local militia. 

Aged 87, Rev. Evan Ellis, vicarof Llan- 
drillo in Rhos, in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
and Llanfair in that of Bangor. 

At Plascoch, aged 64, Rey. Thomas 
Roberts. 

At the vicarage, Bettws, co. Monitgo- 
mery, Rev. E. Pairy, rector of Caerwys, 
co. Flint. 

At Tower, near Llangollen, Thomas 
Price, esq. lieutenant of the first Denbigh 
militia, and lineally descended from ‘Sir 
Rhys Fawr ap Meredydd, standard-bearer 
to Henry VII. at the battle of Bosworth, 

InELanv. — At Lisburn, Rev. H. Coul- 
son, of the Established Church, to whom 
the inhabitants of that town some years 
since presented a silver goblet asa mark 
of their esteem. 

At the Ursuline Convent, Thurles, Ire- 
land, of which she was founder and supe- 
rior, Mrs. Tobin. , 

At Castleblunden, Kilkenny, in her 23d 
year, the lady of Sir John Blunden, bart. 

At Dresden, co. Donegall, in his 75th 
year, Rev. Wm. Chichester, D. D, second 
son of the late Marquis of Donegal, and 
father of the present M. P. for Carrick~- 
fergus. 

ABroaD.—At Paris, of a typhus fever, 
Lieut. G. R. Buckley, Coldstream guards, 

At Paris, the Saxon Baron Sabla, who 
was some time ago imprisoned for ex- 
porting some fulminating silver on the 
day tbat Buonaparte went to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He was afterwards set 
at liberty, but he threw himself into the 
Seine, from which he was taken out alive, 
He died in consequence of his sufferings. 
He was of a noble family, and very rich. 

At Paris, Sampel Potts, esq. formerly 
one of the comptvollers of the General 
Post- office. 

a 
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At Paris, at a very advanced age, M. 
Guyton Morveau, the celebrated French 
chemist, member of the Institute, and ex- 
mémber of the Convention. 

At Paris, Thomas Stone, formerly of 
considerable eminence as a land-valuer, 
and commissioner on inclosures, &c. who 
resided at Bedford, and afterwards at 
Ampthill, and had chambers in Gray’s 
Inn; the author of “An Essay on Agri- 
culture,” 1785 ; of three of the original! or 
quarto County Reports of the Board of 
Agriculture ; and of several other works 
on the objects of his profession. ‘To very 
excellent abilities, much practical know- 
ledge of the rural affairs of England, and 
great skill in his profession, Mr. S. unfor- 
tunately combined such a love of rural 
sports, and of convivial enjoyments, as in- 
terfered with his business, aud brought 
him into, and often kept him in pecuniary 
difficulties. Retiring into France, he re- 
sided there since about the year 1802: at 
first he was noticed and employed profes- 
siovally, it was said, by the Government 
of that Country, and dashed away in his 
phaeton; but, ere long, a severe attack 
of gout became the forerunner of a train 
of other disorders, which have for several 
years confined him to his room, dependent 
on his wife and daughters for support ;— 
asad instance of misapplied talents, and 
of the effects of habits, if not actually dis- 
sipated, of too engaging and expensive a 
kind for the success or profits of a pro- 
fessional man. 

At Calais, in his 22d year, Michael, 
youngest son of the late Wm. Reynolds, 
ésq. of Ketley, Salop. 

At the Bourbon Palace, in his 80th year, 
Count De Choiseul Meuse, lieut--general 
of the French armies, and captain of the 
guards of the Prince of Conde. 
., M. Anguie, commissioner of the Ports. 
Tis remains were deposited in the mau- 
soleum of Father Lachaise, attended by 

humerous train. His four grandsons, 
children of Marshal Ney, were noticed 
jn the procession. 

In the South of France, where she went 
for the recovery of her health, the wife of 
John Surtees, esq. 

Ia France, Joseph Hunt, esq. formerly 
of Lee, Kent. 

At Fromonville, near Fontainbleau, aged 
"5, Mad. la Marechale Duchess of Riche- 
‘lieu, whose maiden name was Lavault, and 
whose first husband was Count de Rothes. 
Jt was a singular circumstance, that the 
Marshal Duke of Richelieu was married 
three times, in the reigns of Louis XIV. 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. He married 
the Countess de Rothes in 1780, 

A victim to a chronic dysentery, Mr. 
Louis de Segueira Oliva, a member of the 
Academy of Lisbon, who has left by will 
a prize of 2500 francs to the person, na- 


tive or foreigner, who shall present the 
best memoir on the treatment of that 
disorder. 

At Baden, Germany, Major-gen. W. 
Williamson, of the East India Company’s 
service. 

At the Residency of Baroda, East In- 
dia, aged 36, Capt. Swayne, eldest son 
of the late Mr. Walter Swayne, of Bristol. 

Catherine, wife of C. Thomas, esq. of 
Macao, China, 

At Dewalwarry, East Indies, Lieut.Wm, 
Woodcock, 7th reg. Native cavalry, third 
son of J. Woodcock, esq. of Coventry. 

At Benareg, in the Eest Indies, G. P. 
Ricketts, esq. eldest son of the late G. P. 
Ricketts, esq. governor of Barbadoes, and 
cousin to the Earl of Liverpool. 

Mr. Bayard, a gentleman of high public 
and private character, 

At Blargymore, Badenock, aged 88, En- 
sign John M‘Pherson, 78th reg. who fought 
under Gen. Wolfe at the taking of Quebec, 
in 1759. 

At Burlington, on her way to Canada, 
Hon. Mrs. Twisleton. 

In Washington City, Mr. Jos. Maguire, 
printer, formerly of Baltimore, and for 
many years a reporter of the proceedings 
of Congress. This learned and ingenious 
young gentleman has at different times 
instructed and amused the publick. through 
the pages of the Port Folio, and the co- 
lumns of the different Gazettes. His last 
productions were the admirable letters un- 
der the signature of “ Nicholas Pedrossa,”’ 
which have so often afforded a fund of en- 
tertainment. Mr. M. was perfectly versed 
in the dead, and several of the living lan- 
guages ; he was a poet of no ordinary 
merit; an accomplished stenographer ; a 
belles lettres scholar, scarcely inferior to 
any in the age; a printer of taste and 
skill; and a man of the most generous 
and upright principles. Yet eccentricity 
and frailty buried all these admirable 
qualities m obscurity ; and we see, sink- 
ing in a grave dug by himself in early life, 
one on whom Natore and education had 
bestowed almost all the shining gifts whieh 
adorn humanity. 

April 1. Francis M‘Culloh, esq. of Bast 
Grinstead, Sussex, formerly of Chariton, 
Kent. 

In Blandford-street, Portman-square, 
Right hon. Eliza Baroness Say and Sele, 
relict of Right hon. Thomas Twisleton, 
tenth Lord Say and Sele, and daughter of 
the late Sir Edward Turner, bart. of Am- 
brosden, Oxon, M. P. for that county. 

In Isliogton-road, William Austin, esq. 

At Versailles, in his 83d year,’ M. Du- 
cis, the French tragic poet, 

April 2. At Hackney, in his 74th year, 
James Fairlie, esq. 

April 3. In Merrion-square, Dublin, in 
her 26th year, Lady Emily Latouche, 

youngest 
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youngest daughter of William first Earl 
of Clancarty, by Anne, sister of Luke Vis- 
count Mountjoy. Her Jadysbip married 
April 17, 1810, Robert Latouehe, esq. of 
Harristown, M. P. for the county Kildare, 

April 4. In his 78th year, J. Dennis, 
esq. one of the oldest inhabitants of Exe- 
ter, his native city ; and a member of the 
Chamber nearly half a century. He was 
successively elected to the respective of- 
fices of receiver general 1772; high she- 
riff 1773; mayor 1774 ; alderman of the 
North Ward and in the commission of the 
peace 1781; and on the decease of Ald. El- 
liott in 1803, he became father of the city. 

April 5. At Stoke Newington, in his 46th 
year, John Ricketts, esq. 

At Blatherwyke Park, the seat of Staf- 
ford O’Brien, esq. in her Sist year, Hon. 
Louzisa-Elizabeth, wife of William-Hugh 
Hoare, esq. of London, dau. of the Ba- 
roness Barham and Sir G. N. Noel, bart, 

At Oxford, aged 66, Mr. Henry Hinton, 
formerly an ironmonger there. He retired 
from business in 1803, since which time, 
and for several years before, he was inde- 
fatigable in his researches to illustrate 
the History and Topography of the coun- 
ties of Oxford and Berks. He pos- 
sessed, besides a general knowledge of 
the antiquities of his native country, an 
excellent taste in biography, and a well- 
cultivated and experienced admiration 
and fondness for engraved portraits. The 
whole of his manuscript notes, particularly 
those of occurrences frequently unnoticed 
by common observers, are-full of interest- 
ing narrative. Religious from conviction, 
beneficent from principle, his greatest aim 
was to be good without pretence; so tuat 
instead of seeking to gratify the lust of no- 
toriety, it was his ambition fitly to dis- 
charge the unostentatious duties, and to 
cherish the unadvertized charities, of pri- 
vate and domestic life. He viewed his 
dissolution, of which he had been several 
weeks apprehensive, with the most cheer- 
ful serenity, steadfastly looking forward to 
a happy futurity, and expressing his confi- 
dence in the Almighty source of Being and 
Goodness. His remains havebeen buriedwith 
his father’s, at Kingston Bagpuze, Berks. 

April 6. At Newington, Surrey, aged 
4, Mrs. Mary Bateman, widow of the 
late Mr, Joseph Bateman. She was of the 
family of Dymoke of Scrivelby, in Lin- 
colyshire, who being possessors of that 
manor, execute the office of champion at 
the Royal coronations. 

April 1. Very suddenly in the pulpit of 
Hales Church, near Bungay, whilst dis- 
charging his pastoral duty, at an advanced 
age, Rev. V. L. Barnard, M, A. rector of 
Stockton. 

April 10 Mr. W. Robins, silversmith in 
Fleet-street, and formerly in the Common 
Council for Farringdon Without. 


April 11, At Hoveton house, co, Nor- 
folk, having just entered her 82d year, 
Anna, widow of Anthony Aufrére, esq. 
She was the only sister of John Norris, 
esq. of Witton, co. Norfolk; deceased, 
the pious founder of the professorsbip in 
the University of Cambridge that beats 
his name, and the last male representative 
of the antient family of Norris of Speke, 
co, Lancaster, They were the only chil- 
dren of John Norris, esq. formerly of 
Witton and Witchingham, and Anna his 
wife, one of the three daughters of Thos, 
Carthew of Benacre, co. Suffolk, esq. by 
his wife Sarah, eldest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Powys, knt. one of the judges in 
the reign of Queen Anne. During a resi- 
dence of 60 years at Hoveton, Mrs. Au- 
frére performed with cheerful, unafiected 
exactitude, the many duties imposed upoa 
her as wife, mother, sister, friend, aad 
neighbour. Eleven surviving children 
unite ia testifying their grateful sense of 
her tender care in infancy, her unwearted 
assiduity in teaching them the principles 
of Christianity and Virtue, as well as 
every becoming and useful q 
and her anxious solicitude houourably to 
promote their welfare and happiness in 
society. Many are the persons of inferior 
condition who experienced the effects of 
her unremitted, active, and well-judged 
endeavours to ameliorate their tot and 
soothe their sorrows ; and numerous were 
the objects of her benevolence, who in a 
manner the most decorous and affecting, 
attended to pay their sineere though 
silent tribute to the remains of their bene- 
factress. Her sense of religion was strong, 
ber faith in Christ firm aed unshaken, her 
practice fervent and cheerful, her whole 
life so spotless as to be a continued exem- 
plification of the principles she was zealous 
to inculcate in others. To her other ex- 
cellent qualities she added such an entire 
exemption from every species of selfish- 
ness as eould only be the offspring of a 
noble mind, and with feelings pecaliarly 
alive to the afflictions of others, she 
shewed such a perfect and placid resignae 
tion under those trials to which humanity 
is subject, as evinced that her philosophy 
was founded upon her religion. 

In his 78th year, Rev. C. Naylor, head 
master of the King’s School, and one of 
the six preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, 

April 13, uv Howland-street, Fitzroy- 
square, in his 3lst year, Captain Henry 
Forster, 23d regt. or Welsh fusileers, 

At Bentham Hill, Kent, Tbomas Batler 
Eyles, esq. 

April 15. Aged 54, Rev. Wm. Goode, 
upwards of 20 years rector of the united 
parishes of St. Andrew Wardrobe, and 
St. Anne, Blackfriars, lecturer of St. 
Jobn’s, Wapping, and of St. Lawrence 


Jewry. 


At 
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At his sister-in-law’s, Hon. Lady Hor- 
ton, Bath, in his 48th year, Wm. Horton, 
esq. younger brother of the late Sir Watts 
Horton, and lieut.-col. of the 2d Lanca- 
shire militia. 

April 16. Aged 56, Charles Cooke, esq. 
of Bellevue-house, Walthamstow, Essex, 
Many years an eminent bookseller in 
Paternoster-row ; and a member in the 
Common Council for Farringdon Within. 

In York-street, Portman-square, aged 
55, Mary, wife of Rev. W. F. Pigott, D, D. 
of Eton college, daughter of the late 
Granada Pigott, esq. of Abingdon Pigotts, 
co. Cambridge. 

At Bakewell, in Derbyshire, in his 78th 
year, respected and regretted, the Rev. 
Richard Chapman, who for near half a 
century was minister of that town. 

April 17. At Bath, in his 70th year, 
Mr. Wm. Matthews, a member of the 
society of Friends, and secretary to the 
West of England Agricultural Society. 
He was author of a Tour, in the manner of 
Sterne ; and of some religious aad moral 
tracts. 

At Laurel Lodge, Twickenham, aged 
42, Thomas Terry, esq. M.D. 

At Hackney, Robert Meares, esq. 

At Cambridge, in his 84th year, Rev. 
East Apthorp, D. D. prebendary of Fins- 
bury in the Church of St. Paul, formerly 
of Jesus college.—This eminent Divine 
shall be noticed in our next. 

April 18. At his uncle’s, Mr. Serj. 
Pell, Albert, second son of the late Robt. 
Pell, esq. of Tiverton. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, in his 38th 
year, Lieut. Thomas Evans, R.N. He 
sailed with the late Capt. Matthew Fliv- 





ders* in the Investigator on a voyage of, 
discovery in the years 1800, 1801, 1802, 
and 1803, when the Investigator and the 
Porpoise her consort, in exploring the 
coasts of Van Diemen’s land, suddenly 
struck upon a coral-rock, and were both 
of them immediately wrecked, but all the 
crews were fortunately saved. The rock 
was only about 150 yards long, and about 
100 yards broad: and they had saved about 
six weeks’ provisions out of the two ships. 
After holding a consultation, Capt. Flin- 
ders proposed the bold attempt of going 
himself with eleven of the crew in the 
ship’s cutter, aud endeavour to reach 
Port Jackson, Botany Bay, in which he 
happily succeeded, although upwards of 800 
miles distant, and dispatched a ship to the 
rock, which took the crew (who had nearly 
exhausted their provisions) to Canton, in 
China, and they had their passage to 
England in the fleet when Capt. Dance 
beat off the French Admiral Linois, It 
is rather singular that the late Capt. Flin- 
ders, the first Lieut. Fowler, and Lieut. 
E. should die inthe same year of their age, 

April i9. Ia Highbury-place, Martha- 
Sadelbia, third daughter of John Nichols, 
esq. The character of this amiable and 
accomplished young woman may be 
briefly summed up by saying, she was 
all thata fond father’s most anxious hopes 
could wish.—Ah, chara Martha, vale ! 

April 21. In the New Road, in ker 
84th year, Mrs, Mary Gilbert, relict of 
Francis Gilbert, esq. of the island of An- 
tigua ; who sprang from an antient family, 
was blest with a brilliant and highly-culti- 
vated understanding, and all the gifts and 
graces of a real Christian. 











Mergoroxocicat Taste for April, 1816. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 16, to April 23, 1816. 





Christened. Buried. Qand 5 148/50 and 60 150 

Males - 903 1810 Males - 759 ¢ 1540 - 5and10 57] 60and70 141 
Females 907 Females 759 : 10and20 51] 70and80 1723 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 391 +3 ) 20 and 30 101|80and90 53 
cpeuntiuanien & ( 30and 40 161 | 90and 100 12 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 164} 100............ 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending April 20. 























INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat, Rye | Barly; Oats |Beans| Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
s. djs. djs. djs. d.}s. d.| s. djs. djs. djs. d.ys. d. 
Middlesex 61 1/32 Oj25 223 9/28 9//Essex 59 ols 0/24 si22 828 0 
Surrey 68 0/32 O27 6/25 10/34 0|/Kent 59 6100 Oj24 Olee 3i26 6 
Hertford 60 6/30 0/25 8/23 10/35  3/|Sussex 62 000 O26 3i23 O32 O 
Bedford 56 532 Oj21 818 926 4)/Suffolk 64 1/00 Oj23 8]19 Oj25 11 
Huntingdon 54 11/00 0/22 6,19 9/24 3)/Camb. 62 11100 O92 816 3ie5 1 
Northamp. 59 600 0/21 8/17 1025 9||Norfolk 61 1/30 O/01 5)16 1/25 1 
Rutland 59 6/00 0/24 O18 6/26 6||Lincolm 56 7/35 Ol2s 4117 3/26 8 
Leicester 61 6/38 0/24 0/17 10/27 OjYork 57 1/35 22h iT 98 4 
Nottingham 61 10/37 0/26 419 6/90 2/Durham 60 1/00 000 O|19 Of00 0 
Derby 59 600 0/29 3/22 4/52 O}|/Northum. 57 6/40 7/21 11/19 700 0 
Stafford 65 300 0/28 319 9/35 7\Cumberl. 69 936 4/25 9/18 10/00 0 
Salop 62 2/38 8)/24 617 5)37 4) Westmor. 76 10/36 O27 2/19 Gloo oO 
Hereford 60 1/28 8}24 91S 4/28 1!)|Lancaster 67 1:00 000 0119 11/00 0 
Worcester 58 4|52 0/27 1/21 10/29 7||Chester ~ 59 8|00 0100 o|19 1/00 0 
Warwick 64 1,00 0}28 - 8/23 8/32 10)|Flint 58 200 0/296 10115 200 oO 
\ Wilts 61 000 0)30 O21 0/34 4/\Denbigh 56 3/00 Oj24 1116 900 @ 
Berks 63 5)00 O}24 5/22 4/50 11/|Anglesea 55 0/00 Oj21 6j12 6/00 0 
Oxford 60 0,00 O23 619 3/27 0)|\Carnarvon 62 2/00 0/23 4116 900-0 
Bucks 56 2/00 0)25 20 5/27 2|\Merioneth57 6/00 0/29 0/19 10/00 0 
Brecon 56 5138 4/26 3/28 000 OjjCardigan 54 8/00 O/21 0110 400 0 
Montgom. 62 4/41 720 919 8100. O|/Pembroke 42 200 O21 0j10 0100 0 
Radnor 56 71:00 0126 SILT 300 O}\Carmart. 47 2,00 0118 6/10 O00 O 
Glamorg. 60 200 O}28 O08 O10 O 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest. 61 700 0/24 9/22 Oj30 0 
60 434 24 10j18 11;29 7|\Somerset 63 8/00 0/27 812 Vis0 oO 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmouth63 11/00 O/}27 7/00 O00 oO 
4 55 231 3,22 11719 225 9|Dewon 65 5100 0125 7/00 loo o 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|/Cornwall 68 3/00 0|24 9/16 8/00 0 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by|| Dorset 66 600 0)25 5120 01395 O 
which Exportation and Bounty are to bej|! Hants 63 800 0/23 10/22 O93 4 
regulated in Great Britain..... dctthbineebatrctine Bas tees eer ee 00 000 0100 olvo v00 0 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 22, 65s. to 70s, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, April 20, 24s. id. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 24, 48s. 9d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 22: 
Kent Bags ............ 4/. 4s. to 84 Os. | Kent Pockets .......... 64 Os. to 91 9s, 
Sussex Ditto ......,.. 31. 15s. to ‘Tl. Os. | Sussex Ditto............ 54. 15s. to ‘Tl. 18s. 
Farnham Pockets ....10/ 10s. to 16/. Os, | Essex Ditto..........00 7 Os. to 9 Os 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 22: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 21 4s. 3d.---Whitechapel, Hay 5/. Straw 2/. 3s. 
Clover 5/. 15s. 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. Os. Od. Straw 2/. 4s, Od. Clover 5/, 12s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, April 22. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Slbs. 


Beek .cocscochecesocesee namin 3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d, | Lamb........./....eseesceeeeeee D5 Od, to Gs. Sd, 
Mutton .ec.cereeocceeeeseoeee4s. Od. to 45. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market April 22; 

Veal ..crcocpscccsccrcececses 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. Beasts ........2,240. Calves 120, 
Pork ....+. as 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 12,160 Pigs 450. 





COALS, April 22: Newcastle 32s. 6d. to 45s. 6d. Sunderland 325. Od.—41s. 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 82s. Mottled 90s. Curd 94s. CANDLES, 10s, 6d. per Doz, Moulds 12s. Od 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 3s, Id. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechapel 3s. Od. 
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Sl kissass EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN APRIL, 1816. g 
Fy ber S | India ;3perCt; India | Ex, | Bills | Om. 3 
ESx=o al 8 2 b Bank | Red. ‘3 per Ct. |4perCt.|5 perCt| B, Long Irists 5 Imp. | Imp. India | Sper Ex. 
ate | BSu76 3 Stock. [3 perCt, Cons, | ons. |Navy.| Ann. | pr.Ct.|3perCt} Ann. | Stock. sth Sea} Bonds. ~ AF i en 4 
ee eee | me ot ‘ = & ) 1dis. | 2 dis. 16 15$pr.| 8 
CE* Bes? » 4 oe Po oe ee eee 594 2 dis. | 1 dis, 15% pr. z 
$288 | & eee : 60 %|\———| 903 | 1 pr. par 154 pr. 3 
CoStar BscoeZ ——-}. | 614 4 /——-—/| 904 88 | 604 etd 4 cid Snake TP i 
oS mc 5 ‘ 4pr. | 4 pr. . ° 
Big ess 4 | 5) sin | oo | ord 4) ta] oo) 104) 585 ag 
-Oow= a ounda os 
grOceztce~ 1 : rived 593 | 613 1 "44 | 90g] 15% —)| 2% a _o Lit Pr. 3 
ce 2 257 srs 9| 242% | 593 | 614 Go} 74g} 904 154 mg tong Ef ag Le el ane 
AoE SS oa" o| 242 594 | 60§ 61g] 749} 904 59§ | Spr. | 3 pr. aie 
3298 *é e= £ + erie 59% | 603 14! 749 | 909 | 154 180 60 | par | 3 pr. | 1 pt | 164 § pr. s 
S = “sn @; . 
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~ to - 7 € s 
SS sgsse"" 20'————| 60 | 614 4] 743] 91 15 885 |-—— 4 pr. | Spr. | 2 pr. z 
eee k” OSs Sunda x 
w it a ofl os 21 unday i . 
Ceysssy 8 || 20 obs k Saad ye Geevwmme Bt ond BY ae. | 8 
222-58 roe 23 | 258 604 | 61 5 : , : : 
ok Te: 24 | 256 | 60% | 624 1g] 75g | 92) 154 1814 Opr | 6 pr. | G pr [18h dere | Z 
aiaes™ Z| 2 . || 25 | Holiday gaat mst co | 1m ' San. Vode z 
ec he = aS - f . . = 
28,/30n (3 2 Q57 60% | 624 1 5 d . —~|z 
= ecgas =34 & |} 97| 259 60% | 62 4] 75h} 924] 156] 894 6 pr. | 6 pr. | 5 pr. |-—————— - 
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“eels SSS= f 29\-——+ 61 | 624 75} ] 9%} 155 ad tod bei oe Sees 
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ees 5 ass o He ! RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co, Bank Buildings, London. 
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